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THis 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


ORE pleaſing works* than the preſent 

may certainly be found; but my object in 
writing this, was to provide my children“ as well 
as myſelf with that kind of amuſement; in which 
they might properly relax and indulge themſelves; 
at the intervals from more important buſineſs. 
I have preſerved the ſame accidental arrangement 
which I had before uſed in making the collection. 
Whatever book came into my hand, whether it 
was Greek or Latin; or whatever I heard that 
was either worthy of being recorded or agreeable 
to my fancy, I wrote down without diſtinction, 
and without order. Theſe things I treaſured up 
to aid my memory, as it were by a ſtorehouſe of 
learning : fo that when I wanted to refer to any 
particular circumſtance or word which I had at 
the moment forgotten, and the books from which 
they were taken happened not to be at hand, I 
could eaſily find and apply it. Thus the ſame 
irregularity will appear in theſe Commentaries, 
as exiſted in the original annotations; which were 
A 2 conciſely 
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conciſely written down without any method or 
arrangement in the courſe of what I at different 
times had heard or read, As theſe obſervations 
at firſt conſtituted my buſineſs, and my amuſe- 
ment, through many long winter nights, which 
I ſpent in Attica, I have given them the 
name of Attic Nights, by no means imitating 
the fine titles with which various books of a 
'fimilar kind have been inſcribed, by writers 
in both languages. Theſe authors having got 
together a various, mixed, and as it were im- 
methodical kind of learning, have for this rea- 
ſon ſtudied to give their books refined and 
dainty titles. Some of them we find called 
„The Muſes,” others “ Silvæ:“ one man calls 
his book « Minerva's Robe“, another, * The 
Horn of Amalthea 5,” One is termed “ Ho- 
ney-combs,” another © Paſtures ©,” another 
« My own Readings,” another “ Ancient Read- 
ings,” another © Flowrets,” another © Inventi- 
ons.” This man names his work Lights,“ that 
« Tapeſtries?,” others are called Pande&s*,” 
« Helicon,” “ Problems,” © Manuals?,” „Small 
Arms ;” ſome alſo are ſtiled “ Memorials,” 
« Practical Hints,” ©« Leiſure Amuſements,” and 
« Leſſons.“ We meet alſo with © Natural Hiſ- 
tory,” © Various Hiſtory,” “ The Parterre,“ 
« The Orchard,” and «© Common Places; ” 
many have called their books, “ Miſcellanies ;” 


acres nay, 
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nay, ſome have been ſtiled “ Moral Epiſtles,” 
others © Epiſtolary or Mixed Queſtions,” with 
various other appellations, which to me ap- 
pear too quaint, and to ſmell of affected re- 
finement. For my own part, and ſuitably to my 
own capacity, without care or ſtudy, and as ſome _ 
may think rudely enough, I have called my book 
Attic Nights, from the place where it was written, 
and from the circumſtance of its being in the 
winter; thus yielding the palm to others in the 
dignity of my title, as the work itſelf is obviouſly 
inferior with reſpect to the labour and embel- 
lIiſkment of ſtile. But in making theſe collections 
and remarks, I had not even the ſame purpoſe in 
view with the majority of thoſe to whom I al- 
lude; for all theſe, and the Greeks in particular, 
reading perpetually a vaſt multitude of things, 
have heaped together, whatever they met with, 
without any diſcrimination **, as if the quantity 
were their only object; in peruſing which the 
mind will be fatigued and exhauſted, before it 
meets here and there with any thing amuſing to 
read, ornamental to know, or uſeful to remember, 
As to myſelf, being very partial to the ſaying of 
Heraclitus ** the Epheſian, a man of the higheſt 
eminence, namely, that various but confuſed 
knowledge does not lead to wiſdom “, I have moſt 
aſliduouſly employed, and even wearied myſelf in 
all thoſe intervals I could ſteal from buſineſs, in 
turning oyer and curſorily reading a great num- 
A 3 bes 
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ber of books. But I have ſelected from rhem not 
many things, and indeed ſuch only as might lead 
lively and ingenious minds, by a ſhort and ſimple 
procefs, to the defire of liberal ſcience, and the 
ſtudy of uſeful arts, or which might reſcue men 
buſied with other occupations, from a mean and 
diſgraceful ignorance of things as well as words. 

The few things, therefore, which may occur in this 
volume, curious or perplexing, on the ſubjects of 
grammar, rhetoric, or even of geometry, or the 
{ill fewer and more abſtruſe on the rights of au- 
gurs and the prieſthood, let them not be paſſed. 
over as either unimportant to be known, or hard 
to be underſtood. I have not explored, nor diſ- 
cuſſed elaborately the intricacies of theſe queſ- 
tions. I have rather given the firſt fruits, and 
a taſte as it were of thoſe liberal arts, the total 
ignorance of which indicates a ſhameful neglect, 

and would be unpardonable in a man of the moſt 
moderate and ordinary education “.- Of thoſe, 
therefore, if any ſueh there be, who at their leiſure 
may have fome amuſement in peruſing theſe lu- 
cubrations, I would intreat, that if they ſhall find 
what they long ſince Knew, they would not de- 
ſpiſe it as being trite and very common; for 
what 1s there in literature ſo abſtruſe, but that 
many men know it? It is recommendation 
enough, that theſe have been neither prated over 
again and again in ſchools, nor thumbed in com- 
mentaries. Should they meer, porcnance; with any 
I thing 
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thing that is new and original, I think it juſt that 
they ſhould weigh without any ſpirit of cavil, 
whether theſe very few flight leſſons are con- 
temptible as to their power of exciting literary 
application, or languid in affording ingenuous a- 
muſement, or whether they are not rather of that 
pature and deſcription by which the natural ta- 
lents may be improved and ſtrengthened, the 
memory become more prompt“, the faculty 
of reaſon more acute, the ſpeech more correct, 
in hours of relaxation more delightful, and in 
exerciſe mote liberal. As for thoſe parts which 
may ſeem not ſufficiently perſpicuous, or too in- 
complete and ſcanty, I beg to have them con- 
ſidered as written not ſo much to inſtru& as 
to ſuggeſt ; and that my readers would be con- 
tented with them as pointing out the paths in 
which they are to go, which afterwards, if they 
think proper, they may purſue farther by the aid 
of either books or tutors: as to whatever they may 
think reprehenſible, let their reſentment, if they 
pleaſe to indulge any, be directed againſt thoſe 
by whom it was originally written. If they ſhall 
find the ſame thing expreſſed differently elſe- 
where, let them not be too haſtily diſpleaſed; I 
would have them firſt refer to the contents of 
thoſe books, and the authorities of thoſe writers, 
which they from whom I differ, as well as 
_ myſelf, muſt have examined; but it will be 
far better for ſuch as have neither enjoyed 
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pleaſure nor beſtowed pains in reading, writing, 
and making remarks, who have not employed 
their waking hours as I have, who have never 
poliſhed their minds by examining and ex- 
tracting the rival efforts of votaries of the ſame 
muſe, but who are immerſed in ſcenes of riot, 
or the cares of bufineſs, to go their way from 
theſe Nights, and feek out for themſelves other 
amuſements. It is an old proverb,“ A jay ** 
has no concern with muſic, nor a hog with per- 
fumes;” but that the ill- humour and invidiouſ- 
neſs of certain ill caught people may be ftill more 


exaſperated, I ſhall borrow a few verſes from a 


chorus of Ariſtophanes; and what he, a man of 
moſt exquiſite humour, propoſed as a law to the 
ſpectators of his play, I alſo recommend to the 
readers of this volume, that the vulgar and un- 
hallowed herd, who are averſe to the ſports of 
the muſes, may not touch, nor even approach 
it. The verſes are theſe: 


Silent be they “, and far from hence remove, 
By ſcenes like ours not likely to improve, 


Who never paid the honour'd muſe her rights, J 


Who ſenſeleſs live in wild impure delights ; 

I bid them once, I bid them twice begone, 

bid them thrice, in ſtill a louder tone: 

Far hence depart, whilſt ye with dance and 
ſong 

Our folemn feaſt, dur tuneful nights prolong. 


At 
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At preſent there are twenty books of theſe re- 
marks. Whatever portion of future life the gods 
may give me to enjoy, that I can ſpare from the 
care of my domeſtic concerns, and the education 
of my children, it ſhall be wholly employed in 
making a ſimilar collection, at hours ſtolen from 
weightier buſineſs, and dedicated to ſubjects of 
ſecondary concern. The number of my books, 
therefore, with the favour of heaven, ſhall corre- 
ſpond with the extent of my life, whatever this 
may be; nor do I deſire to live any longer than I 
may be able to retain this faculty of writing and 
making obſervation.—To each chapter I have 
prefixed an account of its particular contents, 
that it may immediately appear what may be 
ſought, and found in every book. 


NOTES 


NOTES on tus PREFACE. 


F\ HE whole of this Preface in the earlier editions which 
appeared of our author, was ſubjoined to the laſt chap- 
ter of the laſt book. It ſeems wonderful how it ſhould get 


there, having no manner of connection with the ſubje& of 


that chapter. Later editions reſtored it to the place for 
which it was obviouſly intended, for no preface can be ad- 
duced, which more ſenſibly or in more elegant terms informs 
the reader of What the author had in view. 


More pleaſing works, &c.]—I have in a former work 
remarked, that it was an elegant diſtinction of the earlier 
writers to enter at once with a manly-abruptneſs on their 
ſubject, without miſemploying their reader's time or their 
own, by elaborate and uſeleſs apologies, yet in their dia- 
logues ſuch apologies were often i interwoven. 


* My children.] — Thus Cicero avowedly wrote his Book 
of Offices for the uſe of his ſon. 


* Fine lſilles.J— In the infancy of letters in this coun- 
try, a propenſity prevailed for giving the moſt whimſical and 
unaccountable titles to books: we accordingly meet with 
« Hunger's Prevention,” „ Omnibus et Singulis, or Mat- 
ter for all Men,” “ The Will of Wit, Wit's Will, or Will's 
Wit, chuſe you whether,” “ The Dialogues of the Crea- 
tures,” „ A Springe to catch Woodcocks,” « Your ſervant 
Gentlemen,” with innumerable others. On this ſubjeR alſo 
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the titles of books, the reader may conſult the Prolego- 
mena of Salmaſius in Solinum. That learned man ridicules 
Gellius for having fallen into the ſame error for Wich he 
cenſures others. The appellation of Notes Atticz « banc 
in the eſtimation of Salmaſius, no leſs faſtidious and atteted 
than thoſe which are enumerated in the Preface. 


* Minervd's robe. — The original is memos, which in its 
appropriate ſenſe means an embroidered veſt ſacred to Mi- 
nerva; this was its primitive ſenſe, but afterwards it was uſed 
to ſignify, generally, a matron's robe. In its firſt meaning 
it was ſpecifically applied to a veſt which Was carried about at 
Athens with great ſolemnity at the feaſt of the Panathenza z 
it had embroidered on it the figure of the giant Enceladus, 
whoqwas ſlain by Minerva, and was worked, not by any fe- 
male hands indiſcriminately, but by virgins, who were called 
Feyzorive; there were alſo woven in this robe the names of 
exalted and illuſtrious characters, ſuch being termed ab 
. See the Equites of Ariſtophanes, line 560 : 


EvAoynyoe4 Benopeola TH; N g Npwsy 27% 
Ares nov Th; de Tn; vue f nas Tg TETAY« 


In the former of which lines, a remarkable reſemblance 


appears to the firſt verſe of the 44th chapter of Eccleſiaſ- 
ticus: 


Let us now praiſe famous men, and our fathers that begot us. 


If the peplus received any contamination from dirt, or any 
thing elſe, it was the office of particular perſons to cleanſe 
it. There was alſo a peplus at Elea, ſacred to Juno. In the 
Niad, when the Trojan matrons go i ſolemm procefion to the 
temple of Minerva, to implore that goudeis to remove Dio- 
med from the field of battle, the offering iragined wo be mott 
acceptable to her is a ſuperb veſt: 


Go, a ſpotleſs train, 
And burn rich odours in Minerva's fane; 
EPO REIN | The 
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The largeſt mantle your full wardrobes hold, 
Moſt prized for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the goddeſs honoured knees be ſpread, &c. 


Where the word uſed is 7:70, upon which lines of Pope 
I would remark, that the ſtrong epithet of «yen, applied 
to Minerva, is unnoticed ; that “ a ſpotleſs train? is exple- 
tive, and not in the original; and that Homer's deſcription 
of the peplus to be uſed for this purpoſe is, literally, the moſt 
elegant, the largeſt, and that which you yourſelf value the 
moſt, The carrying of this robe in ſclemn proceſſion is alſo 
mentioned by Virgil: 


Interea ad templum non æquæ Palladis ibant 
Crinibus Iliades paſſis, peplumque ferebant, 
Suppliciter triſtes. 


Cicero, in his Epiſtles to Atticus, b. 16. c. 11. mentions a 
book written by Varro, and called Pepliographia, the ſubject 
of which is the praiſe of illuſtrious characters. Ariſtotle alſo 
wrote a book, to which he gave the name of Peplum, and 
which contained the epitaphs of heroes: a fragment of this 
book is preſerved by Canter. In this alſo, as Canter affirms, 
were the genealogies of Homer's heroes. Conſult the Cice- 
ronian Index of Erneſtus. 


3 The horn of Amalihea.] — The ſtory of this horn is vari- 
oully related. Jupiter was ſaid to have been brought up by 
ſome nymphs, and fed with goat's milk, and that in gratitude 
he tranſlated the goat amongſt the conſtellatiens, and gave 
one of the horns to his nurſe, which was endued with the 
fingular virtue of producing to the nymph whatever ſhe 
deſired to extract from it. According to Eraſmus, it was a 
title commonly given to books, the contents of which were 
of a miſcellaneous nature, From this the word cornucopia 
is derived, which in every modern nation and language has 
been applicd as emblematic of abundance. 


o Poiurcs.]J—Such colledions were called Anthologies, 
and 
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and ſometimes ovePares. See Carmen Meleagri, p. 55. of tha 
Notitia Poetar. Antholog. ſubjoined to the Oxford edition 
of Cephalus. Anth. Gr. 


7 Tapefiries.]—The Greek word 1s Erewuereis 3 this alſo 
means books of miſcellanies.— Thus Clemens Alexandrinus 
confeſſes that he gave the name of Ergwuwars; to his books 
from their various matter. Our author ſeems particularly to 
allude to the Erewuerr; of Plutarch, cited by Euſebius in his 
Preparatio Evangelica, book 1.—T hy/ius. 

Origen alſo wrote a book, which from its miſcellaneous 
matter he called Tron; a metaphor, ſays Eraſmus, taken 
from painted hangings and tapeſtry, of which formerly the 
rich and great were extrayagantly fond. The paraſite, in 
the Pſeudolus of Plautus, threatens his flaves, that he will fo 
lace their jackets that Campanian tapeſtry ſhall not be 


half ſo variegated. See Eraſmus, where he explains the 
term Periſtromata Campanica. 


® Pande#s.]—This literally means a compilation, being 
derived from Tay all, and 3: ya; to receive. It has fince 
alſo been not unfrequently uſed as a title to books, but is 
more particularly applied to the Digeſt or Code of Julti- 
nian. | 

9 Manuals,]J-[n its firſt ſenſe EN αο,X)”e means dag- 
gers, weapons convenient for the hand. This is the title 
of a book which we have of Epictetus. Eraſmus alſo 
wrote a book whick was termed Enchiridium Militis Chriſ- 
tiani. Manual, till within theſe few years, was an appel- 
lation frequently given to books in this country, but princi- 
pally confined to thoſe on the ſubjects of devotion. It is 
now conſidered as quaint, and is becoming obſolete. 


% Without any diſcrimination. |—The original contains a | 
proverbial expreſſion, which it would be difficult to convey 


in a tranſlation, © In quas res cunque inciderant, aiba ut 
dicitur,linea, fine cura diſcriminis ſolam copiam ſectati con- 
verrebant.”” „ Whatever they met with a white line, as 
it is * and, and without taking the pains to diſcriminate, they 


heaped 
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heaped together, as if aiming at quantity only.” The ſine 
ancient!y uſed by architects was a white line, which, pre- 
vious to its being applied, was rubbed over with red chalk : 
thus, ſay the commentators, the expreſſion of alba linea was 
applied to a perſon who approved of every thing indiſcrimi- 
nately. The correſpondent term in Greek, of aivzy oral ung 
was uſed with the ſame ſignification by Plato and by Plu- 
tarch. It alſo occurs in a fragment of Sophocles, 3 
in Suidas : 


Toig u Aovyorg Tolg Coro 8 TEX (LANEO(h00) 
Ov panxor n Avi by Aewvxrn otabun. 


I can no more gueſs what you mean than if a white line 
were applied to a white ſtone. 

Eraſmus in his Adagia does not omit to make mention of 
this proverb; and the reader will find the Greek expreſſion 
of acvxn orabun explained in Zenobius. 


i Heraclitus.]—The hiſtory of this philoſopher is given 
by Diogenes Laertius, arid may alſo be found in Moreri. 
The more obvious circumſtances of his life and manners, as 

contraſted with thoſe of Democritus the Cynic, are fn. 
known. 


"> Lead to knowledge.]—The ſenſe of the Greek proverb, 
ſays Gronovius, is, that confuſed and ill digeſted knowledge 
oppreſſes the mind, and does not promote wiſdom. A ſimi- 
lar ſentiment occurs in Seneca; non refert quam multi ſed 
quam boni legantur libri. And the Cynic, in the 13th book 
of Athenæus, expreſſes himſelf to the ſame effect: 


Ti2Xuueabnuoourn; Th; & HevewTeeo wAA0G 


Nothing can be emptier than exceſs of knowledge. Gronov. 


Gronovius has omitted to inform the reader that the above 
Greek verſe, quoted by the Cynic in Athenzus, is given to 
Hipponax. See alſo the firſt chapter of Eccleſiaſtes, the laſt 
verſe. For in much wiſdom is much grief, and he that 
increaſeth knowledge increaſeth ſorrow.” F | 
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13 Firſt fruits, a taſte.]— Terms taken from the ceremonies 
of facrifice. Libamentum alludes to the cuſtom of ſprink, 
ling wine on the ground after the offering up of the victim, 


which wis Gn TIO but the prieſt $:| of all taſted 


it, 


14 Moderately.}—This is certainly not expreſſed with the 
full force of the original, which is civiliter, and which im- 
plies ſuch an education, as every Roman citizen may be ex- 
peRed to receive. 


5 The memory. — See this paſſage in a manner tranſcribed 
by Macrobius, in the firſt chapter of the firſt book of the Sa- 
turnalia. Invenies plurima quz fit aut voluptati legere, aut 
cultui legiſſe, aut uſuĩ meminiſſe, nihil enim huic operi in- 
ſertum puto, aut cognitu inutile, aut difficile perceptu, ſed 
omnia quibus ſit ingenium tuum vegetius, memoria admini- 
culatior, oratio ſollertior, ſermo incorruptior. 

Concerning which paſſage it may be obſeryed, that the 
firſt editions of Aulus Gellius retained the reading of oratia 
fallertior, which, conſidering the context, we no meaning at 
all, 


16 A jay. 44 dunce has no concern with che muſes, no 
more have jays, the moſt garrulous of birds, with muſical 
inſtruments. Concerning the Amaracus, the following words 
of Servius ſeem pertinent in this place. Amaracus was the 
name of a youth who was perfume bearer to ſome prince; 
he happened to fall while carrying ſome unguents, and the 
mixture of them made the odour ſtill more exquiſite; from 
hence the moſt delicious perfumes were called amaracina. 
He was changed into the herb ſweet marjoram, whieh, 
henceforth bore this name. Virgil mentions the herb, En. i. 
693.— 
Ubi mollis amaracus illum 
Floribus et dulci adſpirans complectitur umbra. 


See alſo Pliny. Nat. Hiſt, xxi. 11. 
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The averſion of hogs to the amaracus is thus mentioned 
by Lucretius: 8 


[ 
Denique amaracinum fugitat ſus, et timet omne ( 


Unguentum, nam ſetigeris ſubus acre venenum eſt. Tut. 


This proverb is mentioned by Eraſmus, and well explained, 
The jay, ſays he, is the noiſieſt of birds, and aſſociates only 
with its kind, thus a more intolerable noiſe is excited, 
whereas muſic requires ſtill and filent attention. With reſpe& 
to the latter part of the expreſſion, the ſcriptural phrafe of 
caſting pearls before ſwine is of fimilar import, and con- 
veyed in terms by no means leſs energetic. The Greeks 
had a proverb not very unlike this in its application: Y; 
& eodwy (ſus per roſas) a hog amongſt roſes, applied to 
ſtupid people, upon whom good inſtruction was thrown 
away. 


17 Silent be they, &c.)-—Theſe verſes occur in the Ranæ of 
Ariſtophanes, act i. ſcene 7,—-After the three firſt many 
others are inſerted in the original, deſcribing particularly a 
number of mean, ignorant, or profligate characters, whom in 
like manner the poet wiſhes to abſent themſelves from the 
repreſentation of his play ; the * then 33 as it 
is here quoted by Gellius. ö 
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THE 
TRANSLATOR" 
P. RN N AX G E. 


1 


** 


'T TPON the duties which a Tranſlator of 
the writers of antiquity is bound to diſ- 
charge, the inconveniencies which he is doomed 
to encounter, and the advantages which the bulk 
of readers in any enlightened country may derive 
from his labours, I have delivered my opinion in 
the Preface to my verſion of - Herodotus. Re- 
petition, I am aware, may diſguſt the faſtidious, 
and vindication, even where it is not wholly un- 
neceſſary, ſeldom conciliates the prejudiced; I 
ſhall, therefore, content myſelf with ſtating; that 
further experience has ſince reimpreſſed and con- 
firmed the conviction which, as T then felt it 
without affectation, I expreſſed without reſerve. 

The reception with which the work above- 
mentioned has been honoured by a diſcerning and 
candid public, though it gratified my pride, has 
not relaxed my activity. He that writes profeſ- 
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ſedly and immediately for the amuſement and 
inſtruction of the unlearned, muſt depend for 
encouragement often, and for reputation always, 
on the ſuffrages of the learned. If therefore the 
deciſion of men eminently diſtinguiſhed for the 
correctneſs of their taſte, and the extent of their 
erudition, had been lets. favourable towards my 
former work, I ſhould have yielded in ſilent and 
reſpectful ſubmiſſion to the authority of a ſen- 
tence, which it were alike indecorous to ſlight, 
and impoſſible to controul. I might have turned 
my attention towards other taſks more adapted 


to the real ſize of my abilities, and conſoled my- 


ſelf with the hope, that unwearied induſtry and 
honeſt intention would at leaſt have qualified mo 
to become a candidate for public approbation 
with more unequivocal propriety, and more 
auſpicious effect, 


Of the indulgence which I have already expe- 


rienced I ſpeak with unfeigned gratitude ;. and 
ſurely I may expect to be acquitted of unbecoms 


ing preſumption, when I acknowledge that this 
indulgence has animated me to new and more 


arduous exertions, in queſt of new and more 
doubtful ſucceſs. 


In the ſelection of an author, who has not. 
hitherto been tranſlated into our own tongue, I be- 


lieve that the conveniencies are more than coun- 


terbalanced by the inconveniencies. Leaving to 
others the advantages of long on fond prepol- 
ſeſſion 
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Tux Taxantiaton's PRETACE. xu 
ſeſñon in the public mind towards the tile or the 
matter of the writers whom they have tranſlated, 
an adventurer like myſelf may give way to emo- 
tions of momentary triumph, in the conſcious 
ſingularity of his undertaking. But the effects 
of ſingularity iti elf are too uncertain to be mea- 
ſured by conjecture; and over him who attempts 
what no man has attempted, impends many a 
heavy tempeſt of indignation, unleſs he be found 
to have performed well, what no man before him 
has ventured to perform at all, On a tranſient 
view of thoſe ſubjects, which long reſearch and 
repeated effort have at once familiariſed and 
endeared to himſelf, he imagines that, on their 
firſt appearance in the world, the force of mere 
_ novelty will act in their favour. But, in the hour 
of experiment, he finds it difficult to awaken 
curioſity upon topics of which the general utility 
is by general conſent diſputable, and to which 
the ordinary courſe even of a refined education 
may, in ſome inſtances, ſcarcely afford a clue. 
He eſcapes indeed the evils which may ariſe from 
compariſons between himſelf and a predeceffor in 
fidelity and elegance ; but he loſes all the benefits 
which a model, though imperfect, might furniſh, 
in aſſiſting him to elucidate the obſcure; to ſofren 
the rugged, and to accommodate the general ſtile 
of his tranſlation more cloſely to the peculiar 
manner of an ancient writer, and the peculiar 
genius. of a modern language. He ſtands ex- 
| * 2 poſed 
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preface, that « he has compared 
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poſed to a direct and formidable compariſon with 
the original author alone. He appears at the bar of 
criticiſm without any protection from thoſe pleas 
which the repeated, and, it may be, the unavoid- 
able failures of other men might have. ſupplied 


for the extenuation of his own. He lies open to 


cenſure. for poſitive defects, without the chance 
of being praiſed for comparative excellence. He 
is to grapple with the objections of gloomy 
perverſeneſs, and to ſatisfy the demands of vague. 
and capricious expectation. He has much to 
aſk from that ſagacity which penetrates into the 
cauſes of errors, and more to apprehend from 
that ſtern and inexorable vigilance which recounts 
their numbers, and broods over their aggrava- 
tions. . 1 1 „ 

In a preface which unites the profoundeſt re- 
mark with the molt energetic en Hampton 


| 96ͥz72 


® This wiſe and ES man tells us, page — of his 
different texts, conſulted 
« different verſions, and weighed all the erplanztions and 
& correftions that have occaftonally been propoſ Of 
his diligence and diſcernment the proofs are abundant ; 
but as he has net given a catalogue of the verſions, &c. 
which he conſulted, there is ſome difficulty in determining 
under What reſtrictions his general declaration is to be under- 
ſtood. From his mention of the river Helleporus, page 35. 
vol. 1. and from other inſtances, I am inclined to think 
that he had not met with the Lectiones Polybianz, MSS. 
Codicis Auguſtani, publiſhed at Straſburg, 1670, by John 
Henry Boecler. - The yalue of his tranſlation would have 
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enumerates the difficulties with which he had ta 


contend: in tranſlating Polybius. Thoſe which I 
have met in preparing this verſion of Aulus 
Gellius are, perhaps, equally numerous and 
equally ſtubborn ; and though I aſpire nor to 
the fame which Hampton has juſtly acquired for 
ſtrength and preciſion, yet I will indulge the 
hope of being permitted to receive ſome ſhare 
of commendation for equal hardineſs of enter- 
prize, and equal intenſeneſs of exertion. 

The cenſorious, perhaps, will be in ſome de- 
gree propitiated, and the candid, I am fure, will 
not be offended, when I declare, that the en. bar- 
raſſments which I have endeavoured to fur- 
mount in my preſent work, far exceed thoſe 
which accompanied my former undertaking. In 
his ſubject and his ſtile, Herodotus abounded 
with charms for readers of every age and every 
rank, while it was the lot of Aulus Gellius to be 
peruſed only by men who aim at the higheſt rank 
in literature, and explore the moſt complex queſ- 
tions of ancient juriſprudence, of ethics, or phi- 
been much increaſed, if it had been poſſible for him to avail 
himſelf of the admirable edition which Schweighhzuſer 


has lately publiſhed at Leipſic, between the years 1789 and 


1793- Theeighth volume of this edition, containing among 
other particulars, a Greek and Latin index, has not yet ap- 
peared, and the Editor was fometime ago faid to have pe- 
riſhed after the French had taken poſſeſſion of Straſburg; 
but this inteligence, I am told, is not exact, and therefore 
ſcholars will not abandon the hope of ſecing the edition of 
Polybius — 


va 3 lology. 
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lology. Not to have read Herodotus would 
be conſidered as an unpardonable defect in a 
liberal education, and the complaint would be 
urged by thoſe very men who might ſhrink 
from the imputation of oſtentatious pedantry, 
or frivolous curioſity, if they were tempted to 
deviate from. the beaten tract of erudition into 
thoſe dark and dreary bye-paths into which 
they muſt ſometimes be conducted by the author 
ot the Noctes Atticæ. In tranſlating Herodotus, 
I had before me a writer, who has long been 
efteemed as the fineſt model of the Ionic dia- 
lect, and whn captivates every man of taſte by 
the luminouſneis of his deſcriptions, the harmony 
of his periods, the exquiſite tenderneſs of his ſen- 
timegts, the variety, the perſpicuity, and the un- 
affected grandeur of his ſtile. Gellius, on the 
other hand, though he may boaſt of many and 
even peculiar beauties, 1s: far removed from that 
ſtandard of excellence which diſtinguiſned the 
Auguſtan age: and where is the critic who will 
deny that writers, in proportion as they are pure, 
for the moſt part are intelligible ? or where is 
the tranſlatar, who would not expect more free 
quent and more untoward obſtructions in the 
works of Statius, Suetonius, or Tacitus, than in 
the chaſter compoſitions of a Virgil, a Livy, and 
a Cæſar? In Herodotus, there is one hiſtoric 
form of ſubject, and one appropriate character of 
Vile, Gellius preſents to his reader a more di- 
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verſified, and frequently a leſs agreeable ſcenery. 
The ſtructure of his ſentences is often in- 
tricate; his choice of words is ſingular, and in 
fome inſtances even affected ; and, in addition to 
the difficulties ariſing from his own diction, 
other, and I think greater, are to be found in 
the numerous paſſages which he has happily pre- 
ſerved from oblivion. Painful indeed was the 
toil which I have experienced in my progreſs 
through the uncouth and antiquated phraſeology 
of the Roman law; through the undiſciplined, 
though maſculine eloquence of Roman hiſto- 
rians and orators ; through quotations from poets, 
whoſe entire works have long periſhed, and in 
whoſe fragments the alluſions are unknown, the 
metre is incorrect, the readings are doubtful, and 
the expreſſions are diſtorted into quaintneſs, or 
involved in obſcurity, ſometimes through the re- 
moteneſs of the age, and e through the 
peculiarity of the writers. 

Eſchenbachius, in the preface to his edition 
of Orpheus, informs us, that, with very little aſ- 
ſiſtance from the verſion of Perdrierius, he 
tranſlated the Argonautics, and the book De La- 
pidibus, aſcribed to Orpheus, in the ſpace of 
four days. With the activity of Eſchenbachius 
may be contraſted the flow and anxious care of 
other tranſlators, 

One in particular is mentioned in theſe terms 
by D'Iſraeli, in his Curioſities of Literature. 

*a 4 « Yaugelas, 
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łxxiv THz TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 
« Vaugelas, the moſt poliſhed writer of the 
French language, whoſe life was paſſed in giving 
it all its perfections; and who, it is ſaid, devoted 
thirty years to his tranſlation of Quintus Curtius, 
a circumſtance that modern tranſlators can have 
no conception of, poſſeſſed nothing valuable but 
his precious manuſcripts.” : 

In preparing Aulus Gellius for the proſe, I 
was not defirous to imitate either the rapidity of 
Eſchenbachius, or the caution and ſolicitude of 
V augelas. I have, however, employed the utmoſt, 
attention in diſcovering clearly, and repreſenting 
faithfully, the meaning of my author, For this 
purpoſe, I have had recourſe to the following 
editions: Editio ſecunda, Ven. 1472.—The edi- 
tion of Aldus, Venice, 1515.— Of Henry Ste- 
phens, 158 5.—In Uſum Delphini, 168 1.—El- 
zevir, Amſterdam, 165 1. - Cum Notis Vario- 


rum, Leyden, 1666.—Of Gronovius, in 4to. 


1706.—The laſt, and perhaps beſt edition, by 
Conradus, 2 vols, $vo. Lipf. 1762.—From the 
critical reſearches of H. Stephens I derived 
great aſſiſtance; and though I am diſguſted with 
the peevith and faſtidious temper of J. Grono- 
vius, in depreciating the merits of Thyſius and 
Oiſelius, I met with much uſeful inſtruction, 
and many acute remarks, in his notes, and thoſe 
of his father. Of the Excurſus upon Queſtions. 


of Law, which Conradus has ſubjoined to the firſt 
-and ſecond volumes, no ſcholar will ſpeak with 
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diſre ſpect. I muſt however accede to the opinion 
of Zeunius, who ſays that Otho, who ſuperin- 
tended the publication of Conradus's edition, has 
given it the moſt valuable additions, by notes, 
which every reader will admire, becauſe they 
are excciicnt, while he at the ſame time laments 
that th-y are few. Scanty as may be the re- 
ſources, and erroneous as may be the opinions of 
any Editor, it rarely happens that his labours 
are wholly uſeleſs. Plagiariſm itſelf is compelled 
to veil its artifices under a thin and ſhowy web 
of addition, and dullneſs ſometimes ſtumbles 
upon an interpretation which ingenuity has chaſed 
in vain. I am therefore bound to confeſs, that 
either in the adjuſtment of diſputed readings, or 
the developement of intricate paſſages, I have 
found more or leſs aſſiſtance from every one of 
the editions which I have had occaſion to employ. 
To appreciate with exactneſs their comparative 
merits 1s a'taſk invidious in itſelf, and foreign to 
the deſign of a Tranflator's Preface. He has ful- 
filled his obligations to the public, in obtaining 
from each what each would ſupply, and in mak- 
ing, as I do, a general acknowledgment of the 
aid he has received from the erudition or the 
judgment of the Editors whom he has named. 
I mult have failed either in gratifying the curi- 
olity of the unlearned, or in obtaining the ap- 
Probation of the learned readers, if I had not 


See page 102, of Introductio * Linguam Latinam, by 
J. C. Zeunius, publiſhed at Jena, 1779. 
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traverſed a wider range than that which was 
opened to me by the labours of editors only. 
Indeed, I preſent Aulus Gellius to the public 
with greater confidence, when I recolle& that 
ſcholars of the higheſt claſs have ſometimes me- 
ditated editions * of this writer, which, however, 
they have not completed, and ſometimes inſerted 


 thacidations of the words he has uſed, or the 


facts he has recorded, or the ſubjects he has diſ- 


_ cuſſed, in their miſcellaneous works. I therefore 


have had recourſe, on topics of law, to Briſſonius, 
Heineccius, to Heraldus?, and Vicat's Vocabula- 
rium Juris utriuſque. I have obtained frequent 


and valuable aſſiſtance, both on words and things, 


from the Plinianæ Exercitationes of Salmaſins. I 
have examined, where I could meet with them, 
the beſt editions of the writers, whoſe works, or 
whoſe fragments, appear in Aulus Gellius. On 
ſubjects of miſcellaneous knowledge I have, in 
more inſtances than one, conſulted the Critical 
Dictionary of Bayle. In aſcertaining the * ſenſe 
of old words, I have examined Laurenbergii 
| Antiquarius, 
3 Vid. Preface of James Gronovius to Aulus Gellius, 
page 22. and Falſter's Letter to Havercamp, p. 244. of 
Falſter's Amcenitates Philologicz, tom. zd. 
_ * Defidern Heraldi Quzitionum quotidianarum tractatus 


et obſervationes ad jus Atticvm et Romanum, in quibus 
Claudi Salmaſii Miſcellæ defenſiones ejuſque ſpecimen ex- 


| penduntur, Paris, 1650. 


In tran{l2ting Herodotus, I had recourſe to the Lexicon 


 Tonicum, of Amilius Portus; the Recenſio & Interpretatia 
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Antiquarius, publiſhed at Leyden, 1522; Scali- 
ger's edition of Varro De Lingua Latina; Mer- 
cer's edition of Nonius Marcellus and Fulgen- 
tius ; Pompeius Feſtus, and Verrius Flaccus 
de 


Vocum Herodoti, by Henry Stephens; the Lexicon wy Hye- 
Alster Arie, from a Codex in the library of Saint Ger- 
mains; and the copious Index ſubjoined to Weſſeling's edi- 
tion. I by no means had equal aid in the verſion of Aulus 
Gellius. Borrichius has ſubjoined to his Appendix De 
Lexicis Latinis & Grecis, an index of words to be added 
to the Forum Romanum, under the letter. C, and there L 
met with twenty-two words noted from Gellius, of which 
Calorificum (joined with Oleum) is the firſt, and Conwvallatas 
the laſt. In book viii. chap. 16. of the Adverſaria of Bar- 


| thius, we have a Gloſſary containing ſeventy words from 


Aulus Gellius, under the letter A, and to each of them is 
ſubjoined an interpretation. Barthius does not tell us the 
name of the perſon by whom they were collected, and in 
one or two inſtances he has very properly diſputed the in- 
terpretation; and I would add, by the way, that in chap. 
19. boo!: xxviii. he has publiſhed an anonymous Gloſſary of 
various Latin words, under the letter I, to which explana- 


tions are reſpectfully ſubjoined, Fabricius, in the third vo- 


lume of his Bibliotheca Latina, gives a much fuller cata- 
logue of the Verba Gelliana; it extends from page 69 to 
page 74, and was firſt publiſhed by Jac. Moſantus Brioſius, 

at Caen, 1670. | 
To this catalogue large additions might be made, and 
ſome diſtinctions ſhould be introduced between the words 
which Gellius uſes himſelf, and thoſe which are found in 
other writers, whom Gellius has quoted. Scholars know 
by experience the advantages which are derived from 
diftionaries of words in different writers; ſuch as the Lexi- 
con of Portus for Pindar, of Dam for. Homer and Pindar, 
the Lexicons ſubjoined by Reiſkius to the Greek Orators, 
vauxay's Lexicon Ariſtophanicum, and the Appendix to 
| Scapulz; 
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of learning. 


of Hortenſius, from a corrupt reading, which deſtroys its 
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de Verborum Significatione, by Dacier; Gef. 
ner's edition of Robert Stephens's Thefaurus, 
and the admirable Lexicon of Facciolatus. On 
many curious points of | criticiſm, the Adver- 
faria of Turnebus and of Barthius have been very 
uſeful to me. In reſpe& to the hiftory and names 
of writers, whom Gellius has quoted, I have col- 
lected information from Bayle, and more frequent- 
ly from the works of Gerard Voſſius de Hiſtoricis 
Græcis et Latinis. I am told by a learned friend, 
that the * ſupplement to Voſſius, publiſhed by 
Fabricius, at Hamburg, '1709, would have been 
of little uſe to me. Though in Conradus's? edi- 

ion 
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Scapulz, &c. which contains many rare words uſed in Eſchy- 
lus, and was publiſhed by the very learned Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney. 1789. On the Latin language we have the Lexicon 
Plautinum by Parcus, Nizolius on Cicero, &. &c. &c. 

I could wiſh to ſee a diftionary of Latin words, adapted 
to the common diviſion of the Latin tongue into four ages. 
Such a- work, if undertaken by three or four ſcholars, each 
of whom ſelected one age for himſelf, might be executed 
with great ſucceſs, and would be very acceptable to men 
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© This Supplement contains, 1. Beraardi a Mallincrott Pa- 
ralipomenon de Hiſtoricis Græcis Centuriz circiter quinque. 
2. Lud. Nogarolæ de Viris illuſtribus Genere Italis qui 
Græce Scripſerunt. 3. Chriſtophori Sandi: Notæ et Ob- 
ſervationes in G. Jo. Voſſi Libros tres de Hiſtoricis Latinis. 
4. Jo. Hallervordi de Hiſtoricis Latinis Spicilegium. L 
mention the contents of this volume, becauſe I have often 
found them unknown te excellent ſcholars. 
- 7 Milton, in one of bis Proluſions, (ſee page 606, vol. IT. 
of the pic'e works, by Dr. Birch) quotes the celebrated pun 
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tion of Aulus Gellius very large extracts art 
made from Petri Lambecii Prodromus Lucubra- 
tionum Criticarum in Auli Gellii Noctes Atticas. 
I have carefully peruſed the whole of this 
Nomine Auli Gellu. I have received much aid 
in ſettling a point, about which the. critics have 
been much divided. When I had nearly finiſhed 
the ſecond volume of this tranſlation, I became 
poſſeſſed of the Amcenitates Philologicz Chriſti- 
ani Falſteri. I have, alſo, availed myfelf, ſo far as 
I e of his Admonitiones ad Interpretes Auli 
beauty. In Boa 8 bock I. of Aulus Gellius, che old read- 
ing was &{2T7u;, 4ypolizil®-, c , aud this Milton follows; 
but Lambecius (page 33 of his Lucubrationes Criticæ) pro- 


duces from the MSS. Regius the true e — 
1200570, ape dfv 


Wich the works of Falſter I am delighted, bat they 
contain ſo many proofs of a candid and virtuous, as well as 
a mot enlightened mind. Falſter, in his Letter to Kraine, 


prefixed to his Admonitiones, tells us, that they contain only 


2 part of his Lucubrationes Gellianz ; and from his Letter 
to Havercamp, preſxed to the work de Vita et Rebus Auli 
Gellii, it appears, that ſome bookſeller was deterred from 
publiſhing a work < tribus tomis in folio, ut vocant, com- 
prehenſum.“ The merits of thoſe parts which have appeared 
muſt excite deep regret in the mind of every ſcholar for the 
loſs of thoſe which Falſter was unable to ſend into the world. 
I have to add, that, with Falfter's Admonitiones are intermin- 
gled © Obſervationes et Emendationes Daniel Gulielmi 
Trilleri in Notes Atticas.“ Triller ſent them to Falſter, in 
the year 1722, who praiſes them highly, and, I think, de- 
ſervedly. They were publiſhed by Falſter, 1732, at Am- 
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Gellii, and his Libellus Commentarius de Vit 
& Rebus Auli Gellii ad Sigebertum Haver- 
camp. Falſter had collected large materials for 
a new edition of Gellius; and it is much to be 
lamented, that the profound and extenſive ſtu- 
dies in which this excellent man was engaged did 
not permit him to carry his deſign into execution. 
I have made, however, frequent uſe of the works 
above mentioned; and, by the friend of whom 
I have before ſpoken, I have lately been favoured 
with ſome * notices from Falſteri Supplementum 
Linguz Latinz, five Obſervationes ad Lexicon 


ſterdam; but are not to be found in the four books Obſer- 
vationum Criticarum in varios Græcos & Latinos Auctores, 
which were printed by Triller himſelf, at Frankfort on the 
Maine, 1762. 

9 Falfter juſtifies the reading of imparentia, liber I. cap. 
13. of Gellius, where ſome propoſe to read impatientia j 
and, upon the authority of Feſtus, he ſhews that the old 
writers uſed imparens for non parens or incbediens. Under 
the word indactus, he ſhews, that Gellius, liber ninth, chap. 
tenth, uſes a Græciſm in © Pleraque alia non indoctus; and 
he gives two inſtances of pleraque uſed in the ſame manner; 
viz, lib. vii. c. 1. pleraque haud indiligentis: and in book 
XU, c. 5. we find « pleraque et fibi et nobis incongruens.“ 
Under the word eb/e&atorius, he contends that the lemmata, 
or titles, in Gellius, were written by Gellius himſelf. It may 
be worth while to obſerve, that in the Admonitiones he 


rianum E. G. caput 8. hb. XV. he reads delibari, and 
blames the Lexicon for giving the authority of Gellius 
in favour of delibrari. Cap. 19. lib. XVI. he defends cohz- 
ilis againſt ſome unknown perſon, who in the ſame Lexicon 


would read caibil:s, 
| Fabra 


ws his «* TY Bos we 
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Fabro Cellarianum, publiſhed Flenſbergi, 17 17, 
and with the loan of the ſame author's Memo- 
riæ Obſcuræ. This latter publication is replete ' 
with rare and recondite erudition ; and, if I had. 
met with it before my tranſlation was printed off, 
it would have enabled me to furniſa my readers 
with much exact information about ſuch writers 
of antiquity as are known to us more by their 
names, which have been preſerved in detached 
paſſages, than by their works, which have long 
periſhed, and of which the titles only remain. 
After peruſing this catalogue, let not' the 
reader haſtily charge me with frivolous reſearch 
or pompous diſplay. He that would make a 
tranſlation agreeable, or even intelligible, muſt 
ſpend many a weary hour in preparing for com- 
mon minds thoſe paſſages on which the ſtrength. 
of uncommon intellects has been again and again 
employed. He muſt inveſtigate what is deep to 
recommend what is plain, In elucidating the 
opinions, or conveying the ſenſe of an au- 
thor, whoſe works, like thoſe of Gellius, embrace 
the moſt curious topics of ancient learning, he 
muſt explore the writings of thoſe moderns who 
are eminently learned. For my part, I profeſs, 
on ſome of thoſe topics, to have read little or no 
more than I found neceſſary to aſſiſt me in the 
verſion of Aulus Gellius ; and in the notes I have | 
Endeavoured to detail no more than I thought 


requiſite for the information of every intelligent 
reader. 


In 


ii TH TAANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 
In reſpect to the notes, I have rather accom- 


modated them to the convenience of miſcellane- 
ous readers, than to the inſtruction of ſcholars. - 


Sometimes, indeed, I have given my own judg- 
ment upon controverted readings in the text; 
and in one or two places I have ventured upon 
conjectural emendation. But the greater part 


of the notes are employed upon the peculiarities 
of ancient cuſtoms, upon the age of ancient 

writers, the explanation of terms in law, and the 
controverſies of writers upon ethics and phyſics. 


Gellius very frequently enters into grammatical 


diſcuſſions, and upon theſe, becauſe they were 
leſs intereſting to the generality of readers, I did 


not conceive it neceſſary for a Tranſlator to ex- 
patiate. They, however, who wiſh for fuller 
explanation of theſe ſubtleties, may conſult, a- 
mong other books, the Ariſtarchus of Voſſius, 
the Port Royal Latin Grammar, the Notes of 


Perizonius on Sanctius's Minerva, Deſpauter's 


Grammatical Commentaries, and the Prolego- 


mena of Everard Scheidius to Lennep's Erymo- 


logicum Linguæ Græcæ. 


In the foregoing paragraph, I mean not to 


ſpeak of grammatical ſtudies with that airy and 


petulant contempt which ſcioliſts often indulge, 
and which men of ſenſe deſervedly condemn. 1 


know that writers of the moſt vigorous intellect 


have proſecuted thoſe ſtudies with unwearied in- 


duſtry and beneficial effect, I confider gram- 
| + b mar, 
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mar, when connected with philoſophy, as poſſeſ- 
ſing ſome claims to the dignity even of a ſcience ; 
and to grammar thus connected, no contempti- 
ble aid may be ſupplied by the writings of Gel- 
lius, where he has preſerved to us the remarks 
of ancient crities on the peculiar uſe of words, 
and their diſputes on the merits of particular paſ- 
ſages, in the works of Roman poets, hiſtorians, 
and orators. I was not inſenſible to the faſci- 
nating influence of theſe chapters in the moment 
of peruſal. I was tempted ſometimes to purſue 
philological inveſtigations through the labyrinths 
of controverſy, and ſometimes to chace the con- 
jectures of philologiſts even to the verge of re- 
fine ment. But I deſpaired of communicating to 
others the ardour which I felt myſelf, and, there- 
fore, with the inclination, and, perhaps, the pow- 
er to ſay more in the capacity of a critic, I was 
ſatisfied with ſaying enough in the character of a 
tranſlator. 

On the life and name of Aulus Gellius, a Diſ- 
ſertation (as I have before ſtated) is pre fixed to 
the Criticæ Lucybrationes of Lambecius. Fal- 
ſter, with his uſual candour and judgment, com- 
mends this diſſertation, and has amply ſupplied 
all its defects in a regular commentary, De 
Vita & Rebus Auli Gellii.” Fram each of theſe 
works, and from the Adverſaria of Barthius, I 
ſhall ſelect ſuch matter as it may be proper to in- 
troduce in the Preface to this tranſlation, 


Yor. I, * Scholars 


Exxxiv TAI TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


Scholars for ſome time diſputed whether our 
author was to be called Aulus Gellius, or Agel- 
Jus. Lipſius was among the firſt of thoſe whq 
engaged in the controverſy, and contended - in 
favour of Agellius. See Lipſ. lib. vi.—Quieſt. 
Epiſtol. cap. 8.—Salmaſius in the comment he 
began upon Arnobius, uſes the word Agellius; 
and Bartalus, chap. 7. book xxxv. of his © Ad- 
verſaria,” preſents us with a numerous catalogue 
of writers who do the ſame. It is, however, the 
ſettled opinion of Barthius, that the real name 
was Aulus Gelltus; that tranfcribers of ancient 
manuſcripts, finding the initial of the prænomen 
(A) prefixed to Gellius, had united chem; that 
Agellius had been printed in the firſt edition of 
Saint Auguſtine twice, vid. chap. 4. lib. ix. De 
Civitate Dci;” and that a number of Chriſtian 
writers, to whom the works of Auguſtine were 
familiar, followed the miſtake. Lambecius ſtre- 
nuouſly, and I think juſtly, maintains the Pro- 
priety of Aulus Gellius. He formed his opinion 
upon the authority of Aldus , whom he repre- 
ſeats as the firſt editor, and of Theodore Gaza, 
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% Lambecius is miſtaken in ſuppoſing Aldus the firſt 
editor. The edition of Aidus appeared in 1515; but the 
id edition was publiſhed at Rome, 1469, in domo Petri de 
Maximis, a Conrado Sweinheim & Arnoldo Pannartz, and 
the ditor was John Andreas, che learned bithap of Aleria, 
who is mentioned by Doctor Johaſon in his Preface to 
Shakſpeare. Sec Fabric. Bib. Lat. vol. iti. page 43 vol. i. 
page 510; and Zeunii Intioduthio ad L. L. page 11. | 
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Taz TRANSLATOR 's PRETACE. xxxv* 
the auxiliary of Aldus. He appeals to the reſti- 
mony of Petrus Servius, who declares that he 
had ſeen fix Vatican MSS. in which either Aulus 
Gellius is written at full, or the prænomen is 
contracted into A, and a point is fubjoined to it. 
He ſhews that the paſſage, in which Priſcian de- 
rives Agellius from Agelli, the genitive of Agel- 
tos, relates to nouns apellative, not to proper 
nouns ; and he infiſts that Gellius, being a free 
Roman, neceſſarily had a prænomen, becauſe, 
among the Romans, ſlaves only had one name, 
But the ſtrongeſt part of his reaſoning reſts on 
the numerous inſtances he has quoted of Romans 
who bore the name of Gellius; e. g. Lucius 
Gellius was conſul, A. U. C. 882. He is men- 
tioned alſo by Aulus Gellius himſelf, lib. v. cap. 
6. In Gruter's Inſcriptions, page 77 2, we meet 
with an Aulus Gellius; page 252, with a Marcus 
Gellius. There was alſo a Lucius Gellius, ta 
whom Arrian inſeribed his book upon Epiftettis, 
In addition to theſe facts, Falſter produces two 
quotations from the Commentary of Servius, on 
line 738 of the fifth Eneid, and line 740 of the 
ſeventh, in which expreſs mention is made of 
Aulus Gellius, To the opinions of Lambecius, 
Falſter, and Barthius, I accede ; and if the reader 


ſhould think it worth his while to conſult the 


authors whom I have juſt now ſpecified, he pro- 


bably will agree with me in reſiſting the at- 


zempts of thoſe who write Agellius. It muſt, 
*#h 2 howeve 12 
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however, be confeſſed, that Agelius occurs in 
the ancient Greek hiſtorians. Thus Barthius 
ſpeaks of Agelius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, 
mentioned by Nicephorus Calliſtus, lib. ix. cap, 
14; and Fabricius, page 2, vol. 3. Bibliothecaz 
Latinæ, fays in a note, that he found the n:me 
Agelius, book v. chap. 10. in the Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of Socrates. Theſe examples, how- 
ever, do not weaken the arguments of Lambe- 
cius, and, if the reader will turn to page 34 of 
Gerard Voſſius de Hiſtoricis Latinis, he will find 
paſſages from Greek and Roman authors ſo nu- 
merous and ſo clear, as to remove all doubt that 
Gellius was the nomen geatilitium, and Aulus 
the prænomen. The queſtion itſelf is of no 
great importance ; but a Tranſlator could not, 
without 


2 It is obſervable that the Greek name is ſpelled with a 
fingle J. Fabricius tells us that Maittaire (page 65 of bis 
Annales Typograph.) aſſerts, that in the firſt edition of A. 
Gellius, publiſhed at Rome, he found Gelius, not Gellius, 


12 « Mitto ſponte alia, quz ad rectam nominis Gelliani 
0 ſeripturam vindicandam pertinent. Mitto, inquam; me- 
« mor, quod Jonſius de Scrip. Hiſtor. Philoſ. 1. ii. c. 9. F 1. 
6% p. m. 190. monet in iſta appellationis (Gellii an Avelli 
« diverſtate ſalutem Romani Imperi non verſari. Fal- 
ter de Vita, A. G. page 248. 

« Me fi quis judicium poſcat, dicam principio ea in re 
* ſalutem Grzciz non verſari, deinde vero notum mihi eſſe 
« alium ſeriptorem magis antiquum fuifſe Cn. Gellium 
« Hiſtoricum, ad cujus differentiam arbitrer veteres criticos 
& iſm ſos A. prznomine ſemper ſcribendum duxiſſe; ſer 
a * ſequioreg 
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The TRANSLATOR's PRFTACR. xxxviit 
without impropriety, have been wholly filent on 
a ſubject, which has engaged the ſerious atten- 
tion of many illuſtrious critics. 

About the age of Gellius learned men are di- 
vided. Thaddeus Donnola, in a Diſſertation upon 
the Country of Propertius, ſuppoſes him to have 
viritten in the time of Adrian; but Falſter con- 
futes this conjecture, by ſhewing; that in 3. 11. 
14. and 16; books of the Noctes Atticæ, 
Adrian is called Divus, an appellation not uſually 
given to the emperors till they were dead. Ban- 
gius imagines that he flouriſhed under the em- 
peror Trajan; but this muſt be underſtood with 
reſtrictions. Dodwell; Lambecius, and Borri- 
chius are of opinion that he was born in the reign 
of Trajan; that he was a youth in that of Adrian; 
that he paſſed his manhood under Antoninus 
Pius; and that he died foon after Marcus An- 
toninus had been raiſed to the imperial throne. 
His inſtructor in grammar was Sulpitius Apolli- 
naris. He ſtudied rhetoric under Titus Caſtri- 
tius and Antonius Julianus. After taking the 
toga virilis, he went from Rome to Athens, 
where he lived on terms of familiarity with Cal- 
viſius Taurus, Peregrinus Proteus, and the cele- 


« ſequiores vero A grande & g minutum offendentes unum 
« nomen exinde concinnafle.” Barthius, cap. 7. lib. 35. 

For Gellius the hiſtorian, of whom Barthius ſpeaks, ſee 
page 193, vol. 1. of Harles's Introductio in Notiti um Lite- 
raturæ Romanz, publiſhed at Noremberg. 1781, and Voſſius 
de Hiſtoricis Latinis, p. 34- 
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brated Herodes Atticus. While he was at 
Athens, he began his Noctes Atticæ.“ From 
his writings it appears, that he was well ſkilled in 
philology and moral philoſophy, and that he em- 
braced the tenets of his illuſtrious contemporary 
Phavorinus. After traverſing the greater part of 
Greece, he returned to Rome, where he applied. 
himſelf to the law, and was appointed a judge. 
He was deeply verſed in the works of ZElius 
Tubero, Cæcilius Gallus, Servitius Sulpitius, and 
other ancient writers on the Roman law ;, and we 
find that, among his contemporaries who were of 
the ſame profeſſion '*, Sextus Cecihus, Feſtus Poſ- 

tumĩus, 


1 The learned reader will readily diſtinguiſh the objects 
of Gellius's travels from thoſe of many ancient philoſophers, 
who went from one country to another, and who, after de- 
Hvering their opinions occaſtonally, and perhaps with little 
premeditation, on ſubjects of criticiſm or ethics, gave a new 
arrangement to their matter, and a new poliſh to their 


tile, for the purpoſe of publication. See Markland's Pre- 


face to Maximus Tyrius, p. 28. edit Reiſke, Leipfie, 1724. * 
74 In chapter ix. book xi. I have delivered my opinion up- 
on the charge of bribery alledged againſt Demoſthenes, and 
happy am I to ſtate, upon the authority of a learned friend, 
that the ſame opinion was long ago entertained and defend- 
ed by that accompliſhed ſeholar and illuſt rious lawyer, the 
late Mr. Charles Yorke. He had written, I am told, upon 
this ſubjeR, a difſertation, in which all the evidence ſupplied 


dy the writers of antiquity is carefully collected, and judi- 


ciouſly examined, and in which the deciſion of this moſt 
able exam'ner is in favour of that man, whoſe eloquence 


charms us in our youth, and from whoſe patriotiſm we are 
eager 
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turius, and Julius Celſus were his friends. As 
Cujatius, Briſſonius, and Budæus have introduced 


into their works many quotations from the Noc- 
tes Atticæ, i ſhould ſeem that his authority 


upon 


eager to wipe out every ſtain which the malignity of his 
contemporaries, and the eredulity of later writers, may have 
endeavoured to fix upon it. The erudition diſplayed in 
this work of Mr. Yorke's lay perhaps within the reach of 
other ſcholars ;* but the regularity of the arrangements, the 
acuteneſs of the reaſoning, and the exquiſite perſpicvity, the 
grace, and the energy of thè ſtile, are ſplendid proofs of the 
vigorous and cultivated mind which adorned the amiable 
and venerable author. Oxford has long boaſted, and.juftly 
may ſhe boaſt, of the correct taſte and the claſſical learning 
which are to be found in the profeſſional writings of Fudge 
Blackſtone ; but they who have read ſuch parts of the Athe- 
nian Letters, as bear the ſignature of C, will claim an equal 
degree of honour for the Siſter Univerſity, when they re- 
count the praiſes of this her illuſtrious ſon. 

The fate of Mr. Yorke's Diſſertation was fo fingular, 
that I cannot refrain from communicating to my reader 
the intelligence I have received from the friend above 
mentioned. When Mr. Yorke's chambers were burnt at. 
Lincoln's-Inn, this work was, among other papers, deſtroy- 
ed; he inſtantly applied to his friend, the learned Dr. Taylor, 
of St. John's College, and the editor of Demoſthenes, to 
whom he had formerly lent his manuſcript, and who, from 
the juſt ſenſe he had of its intrinſic merit, as well as from 
the partiality he bore to the character of Demoſthenes; had 
tranſeribed it in ſhort hand. Dr. Taylor wrote it out at. 
full, and ſent it to Mr. Yorke, among whoſe papers it now 
remains. My friend has ſeen Taylor's Autograph, and 
he tells me, that Mr. Yorke had occaſion only in four or 
hve Pages either to correct any miſtakes, or to ſupply any 

4. omiſtions 
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J err 
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upon ſubjefts of profeſſional knowledge ſtood 
very high in the eſtimation of the learned men 
who have appealed to him. Whether, in his 
tas Philologicaz as it is called by Falſter, 
he is to be ranked among the writers of the 
Silver or the Brazen Age, is a point on which 
the critics are not agreed. I have ſubjoined 
their different opinions, in a note from Fal- 
ſter; and I have affixed to it ſome teferetices 
to Blount's Cenſura Veterum. From theſe 


quotations 


omiſſions made by Dr. Taylor. The work, he further ſays, 
not only abounds wich ſolid arguments and curious reſearch, 
but contains ſome verbal criticiſm, which I have his autho- 
rity to pronounce exact and pertinent. Much were it to be 
wiſhed, that the preſent Lord Hardwicke could be prevailed 
upon to favour the public with a compoſition which would 
at once gratify the curioſity of ſcholars, terminate the con- 
troverſies of biographers, and reflect the very higheſt ho- 


nour upon the ſenſibility, taſte; and learning of his much 
revered and much lamented father. 


15 « Alia eſt ætas Gellii ut ita dicam ohilologick, quam illj 
argentram tribuunt Jac. Facciolatus in oratione de lingua 
Latina non ex grammaticorum libris comparanda, pag. in, 
20.—Cellarius in Prolegom. ad Curas Poſter. p. 23.—Re- 
chenbergius de Studiis Academicis, p. 98.—Cyriacus Guns 
therus, Lat. Reſtit. p. 1. p. 286.—Walchius, Hiſtor. Crit. 
L. Lat. cap. i. viii. p. 66. alii.— nam clariſſimus noſter 
Borrichius in Conſpectu Script. Lat. 37. p. 82. (qui tamen 

An analectis ad cogitationes ſuas, p. 5 Gellium ad ætatem 
argenteam aliquatenus revocari poſſe fatetur.) Item Fabris 
eius in Biblioth. Lat. p. 508. alii ferream denique Scioppius 
Gelliomaſtix cujus hæc ferrea vox eſt in Infamia Fainiani, 

pag. 21Cujus tandem judicii off ferreæ ætatis ſcriptorem 
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quotations it will appear, that I lay before my 
Engliſh readers the works of an author, whoſe 


matter has made him an object of curioſity to 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſcholars ; and whole ſtile, 


even 


Agelllum initari=quam Scivppii improbitatem, V. C. Fran- 
ciſcus Vavaſſor, lib. de Lydicra Dictione, cap. ii. p. m. 275. 
in hunc mod um retundit. Neque audiendum ullo modo puto 
Gaſparem Scioppium, præſidentem grammaticum, qui Gel- 
lium inviliſſima maximeque ignobili reponat ætate et ultimis 
ſcriptoribus annumeret. Judicium quantum exiſtimare poſſum 
omnis judicit et prudentiæ expers. Nunquam dubitaverim 
quin Gellius multo ad ſummos quam ad infimos ſcriptores 
propius accedat, ita diligens, et accuratus, et elegans, et 
varius, et amœnus ubique et curioſus mihi quidem videtur.“ 
Falſterus de Vita et Rebus A. Gellii, 

Audiantur Phil. Beroaldus in Annotat. ad Servium, p. 
m. 263. Locupletiſſimi ſcriptores, inter quos haud dubie 
numeratur Gellius: Jac. Dur Caſellius, lib. ii. Var. Cap. 
P- 231. A. Gellius ſcriptor nitoris ac facundiæ haud vul- 
garis elegantiarumque veterum & memoriarum pleniſſimus: 
Jo. H. Boeclerus, de ſcriptor. Sec. P. C. II. p. 62. Sin- 
gularis Theſaurus, antiquæ eloquentiæ & philoſophiæ, ſed 
paucis perſpectus latet in Aulo Gellio, ne quem prejudicio 
decipiat Lipſii iniquior cenſura in Præloqu. Senecæ: item 
in Bibliographia Critica, cap. xxix. p. 458. Auli Gellii 
liber eſt aureus—neque quiſquam negaverit, aureum elle 
{criptum, cujus auctoritate perpetuo nituntur reſtauratores 
antiquitatis, Onuphrius, Panvinius, Sigonius, &c. Stilus 
ejus eſt optimus neque ob antiquorum uſum vocabulorum 
deſinit eſſe Latiniſſimus: Mart. Schoockius, in Epiſt. dg 
Figm. Leg. Reg. p 64. Gellius nulli ſecundus gramma- 
ticus, fi non tribu grammatica longe eminentior: jo. Bab- 
tiſta Pius in Annotat. L. Latinæ Græcæque, cap. i. p. 387, 
Gellius non minus eruditus quam nitidus & emunctus ſerip- 
tor: item cap. xi. p. 405. Togatorum eruditiſſimus A. 

Gellius: 
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even in the judgment of the moſt acute critics, 
is rather to be commended for its beauties, than 
blamed for its ſingularities. 


Gellius: If. Cauſabonus, in not. ad Sueton. Cæſ. c. 56. 
p- m. 74. A. Gellius elegantiſſimus ſcriptor : item in not. ad 
Theophaſtri Charact. cap. xix. p. m. 371. eruditiſſimus: 
Joſias Mercerus ad Nonium, p. 123. Gellii doctrina & 
elegantia ut teſtimonio perhibendo ad vocarentur a Nonio 
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| 1 Marcello (qui nomen ipſivs ſep2 diſſimularit) meruerant: 3 
0 164 Fred. Rappolt, in Obſervat. Philolog. ad lib. ii. Noct. : 
| | 1 ttic. c. 28. Noctes Atticæ eruditum politioris litteratura 5 
114 ſacrarium: Er. Puteanus, in Epilt. ad G. |. We Gacs i 
5 11 Lovanii III. Kal. Sept. co 10 cxLII. 3Z 
. TIT Hic (Gellius) ille ſcriptor eſt, qui magnam antiquitatis 3 
't 5 | partem Noctibus ſuis illuſtrat, varius, Latinus, accuratus, 
1 Ol. Borrichius, in Cogitat, p. 70. A. Gellius luculentus 
+ 5 auctor. Sal maſius, lib. de Helleniſtica, p. 37. Antoninorum 
ti Mr 


ævo Agellius politifiime et elegantiſſime ſcripſit, item p. 83. 
Apud omnes hodie litteratos pro elegantiſſimo Latinæ Lin- 
guz auctore habetur, & olim habitus eſt, paſſimque a gram- 
maticis tanquam ſcriptor idoneus citatus, a quibuſdam etiam 
multis in lecis ad verbum pene tranſcriptus. Jo. Alb. Fa- 
bricius, vol. i. Biblioth. Lat. p. 508. A. Gellius litterarum 
& antiquitatis peritiſſimus. 
Conſult alſo Blount's Cenſura Veterum, at the paſſages 
from St. Auguſtine, Gifanius, Lipſius, &c. quoted under 
the art. de Aulus Gellius, pages 102 and 103. 
The reader will excuſe the length of this note. I have 
brought forward to public view a writer whoſe work has 
never appeared in our own language, and I am anxious to 
vindicate my choice, by the high and numerous authorities of 
the learned men, whoſe judgments on the merits of Aulus 
Gellius have been here ſet before the reader. Henry 
Stephens has written a profeſſed and moſt able apology for 
Aulus Gellius, in oppoſition to the n and malignant 
oenſures of Lud. Vives. 
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It were ſuperfluous for me to detain the reader 
by any elaborate diſquiſitions upon the view with: 
which Aulus Gellius compoled his work, or the 
reaſons which induced him to give it the appella- 
tion of Noctes Atticæ. My author has, in 
theſe reſpects, happily anticipated the labours of 
his commentators, by a Preface, which at once 
exhibits to every reader the candour of his ſpirit, 
the elegance of his tafte, the diligence of his re- 
ſearches, and the extent of his erudition. To 
reſcue the title of his book from the imputation 
of quaintneſs, I have inſerted in a note the 
names of many modern . ſcholars, who in this 
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reſpect have imitated Aulus Gellius **, 


I have 


In regard to the titles of the chapters 
| oe 


is ce Ad Noctium Gellianarum imitationem Noctes Tu/- 
ci culanas & Rad wennatenſes ſcripſit Jo. Matthæus Caryophi- 
lus, Geniales Joannes Nardius, Jacobus Guſſetius, Gronin- 
« penſes : Auguftas ſive Perufinas, M. Antonius Bonciarius, 
« Mormantina; Joannes Bacchotius, Medices Jo. Freitagius, 
« profeſſor Groningeniis.” Vid. F abric. Biblioth. Lat. vol. 
iii. p. 4. | 

Falſter (page 260.) add the Noctes Academicz Jo. 
Frederici Chriſtii, publiſhed at Hall, 1727; and he is him- 
felf the author of a work called Noctes Ripenſes. I ſee it 
referred to in his Criticiſms upon Aulus Gellius, but I have 
never been fortunate enough to meet with it. I would ob- 
ſerve, that our learned countryman, Richard Johnſon, pub- 
liſhed, in 1718, his Notes Nottingamicz. The book is very 
ſcarce, but deſerves to be reprinted. 


*7 It is proper, I believe, to read with great caution, the 
titles prefixed to many ancient writings, Sanctius has Vine 
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met with ſome difficulty in determining uport 
their authenticity. H. Stephens has endeavours 
ed to prove, that they were not written by Gel- 
lius, and has ſuggeſted a plan for correcting 
them. I have read the arguments of Stephens 
with great attention, and with ſome conviction; 
but, after repeated and careful examination, I am 
inclined to think that nearly all of them were 
written by Gellius himſelf, and that ſeveral of 


them, ſince the writer's time, have been more or 


teſs corrupted by tranſcribers. Falſter, in the 
Commentary which I have ſo often had occaſion 
to quote, contends that they are genuine, and 
has drawn up his opinion in the form of a regular 
ſyllogiſm. He refers alfo his readers to the 
Prime Vigiliz of the Noctes Ripenſes, where 
the queſtion, it ſeems, is more directly and fully 
diſcuſſed. Upon the force of arguments which 
I have not had an opportunity of ſeeing, it is 
impoſſible for me to decide ; but when I con- 
fider the long and diligent care which Falfter 
has employed on this work of Gellius, together 
with the profound erudition and folid ſenſe which 


dicated Cicero from the flippant attack of Antonius Majo- 
ragius, upon the titles of the paradoxes, which doubtleſs 
have little connection with the ſubjects reſpectively treated 
in them. He ſhews that they were written fince the time of 
Cicero, by fome only and officieus grammaiians. He 
declares alſo, that the titles ſet before the Epigrams of Mar- 
tial, the Odes of Horace, and the Chapters in Valerius 
Maximus, are foreign to the meaning of theſe writers. Vid. 
pag. 55 3. Sanftii Minerva, edit, Amſterdam, i704. 
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appear in his other publications, I feel myſelf 
diſpoſed to bow down to the authority of an 
enquirer ſo impartial, and a judge fo ſaga- 
cious. 

Having enumerated the editions of which 1 
have myſelf made uſe in this tranſlation, I ſhall 
content myſelf with referring ſuch readers as may, 
wiſh for more information to Morhoff's Poly- 
hiſtor. lib. iv. chap. 14. Zeunii Introductio ad 
Notitiam, L. L. page 101. and the Bibliotheca 
Latina of Fabricius, vol. iii. and vol. i. 

Happy were it for the intereſts of literature, 
if they who have cultivated it with the moſt 
brilliant ſucceſs had always been exempt from 
the affectation of ſingularity, the perverſeneſa 
of contradiction, and the virulence of calumny. 
To theſe cauſes, indeed, muſt be aſcribed the 
greater part of the objections that have been 
urged againſt Aulus Gellius, as taſteleſs in his 
remarks, or frivolous in his diſquiſitions. But, 
fortunately for my author, they who admire are 
more numerous among men of letters, than 
they who neglect him. And in reſpect to 
the faults that have been charged upon him, 
his advocates have ſhewn not leſs zeal, and 
far more ability, than his accuſers. The tran- 
ſlator, doubtleſs, will not be ſheltered by the 
excellence of his author from the blame that 
may be due to his own miſtakes. He may be 
cenſured by ſcholars for want of fidelity, and 
Rea ig A 
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by intelligent perſons of every claſs for want 
of perſpicuity. He feels, however, ſome con- 
ſolation, when he reflects, that the generality 
of his readers will ſit down to the peruſal of 
his tranſlation with minds neither encumbered 
by pedantry nor inflamed by prejudice. He 
indulges ſome hope that meeting, as they aſſu- 
redly will, with elegant amuſement or with 
uſeful inſtruction in the matter of his author, 
they will be diſpoſed to ſee, in the intentions 
and the exertions of this tranſlator, ſome apo- 
logy for defects, which, from the new and 
difficult circumſtances of his undertaking, it was 
not always poſſible for him to avoid. | 
It remains for me to ſtate the aids which 
I have received from a few learned contem- 
poraries, and which, as they could not be omit- 
ted by me without the conſciouſneſs of ingra- 
titude, may be here introduced, without the im- 
putation of arrogance. Mr. Porſon, the C 
phæus of Greek literature in this country, moſt 
obligingly favoured me with his opinion on two 
or three paſſages of great intricacy. When 
the work was printed off, I ſent it down for pe- 
ruſal to Dr. Parr, in whom I formerly had 
found an able inſtructor, and whom I now have 
the honour to call my friend, He was pleaſed 
to expreſs his warm approbation of the taſk in 
which I had engaged, to correct ſeveral miſ- 
takes in the tranſlation and in the notes, and ta 
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by intelligent perſons of every claſs for want 
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folation, when he refle&s, that the generality 
of his readers will fit down to the peruſal of 
his tranſlation with minds neither encumbered 
by pedantry nor inflamed by prejudice. He 
indulges ſome hope that meeting, as they aſſu- 
redly will, with elegant amuſement os with 
uſeful inſtruction in the matter of his author, 
they will be diſpoſed to ſee, in the intentions 
and the exertions of his tranſlator, ſome- apo- 
logy for defects, which, from the new and: 
difficult circumſtances of his undertaking, it was 
not always poſſible for him to avoid. 
It remains for me to ſtate the aids which 
I have received from a few learned contem- 
poraries, and which, as they could not be omit- 
ted by me without the conſciouſneſs of ingra- 
titude, may be here introduced, without the im- 
putation of arrogance. Mr. Porſon, the Cory- 
phæus of Greek literature in this country, moſt 
obligingly favoured me with his opinion on two 
or three paſſages of great intricacy. When 
the work was printed off, I ſent it down for pe- 
ruſal to Dr. Parr, in whom I formerly had 
found an able inſtructor, and whom I now have 
the honour to call my friend. He was pleaſed 
to expreſs his warm approbation of the taſk in 
which I had engaged, to correct ſeveral mif- 
takes in the tranſlation and in the notes, and to 
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fupply ſome additional matter upon obſcure and 
dubious topics, ab ut which I conſulted him. 

On the taſte and the judgment of Mr. Nares 
it were unneceſſary for me to enlarge in this 
place. I muſt, however, gratify the beſt feelings 
of my heart, by a public mention of the aſſiſtance 
he gave me 1n my endeavours to obtain a dif- 
tinct and juſt perception of my author's meaning, 
and to illuſtrate it by pertinent annotations, 
The honeſt triumphs of friendſhip cannot be 
concluded more properly, than by a thankful and 
reſpectful acknowledgment of the permiſſion I 
have received, to dedicate the tranſlation of Aulus 
Gellius to the Earl of Orford, 
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Cnaye. I. 
By what Proportion and compariſon Plutarch has af- 


firmed that the philoſopher Pythageras reaſoned upon 


the ſtature by which Hercules was s difinguifbed when 
he lived among men. 


LUT ARCH, in the tract which he wrote 
on the difference exiſting among men in 
the accompliſnments of mind and body, tells us 
with what {kill and acuteneſs Pythagoras the philo- 

ſopher 


* Plutarch. 515 tranſlating this firſt paſſage, I have ventured 
to differ from the reading of all the later editions of my author. 
To me it feems more probable that Plutarch ſhould write a 
treatiſe on the general ſabje& of the comparative excellence of 
men in their accompliſhments of mind and perſon, and caſually 
introduce this anecdote of Pythagoras with reſpe& to Her- 
cules, than that he ſhould do fo on this latter fact only. The 


firſt afforded ample matter for curious and philoſophical diſqui- 


fition, whilſt the other muſt have been confined to a few partial 
circumſtances. The firſt editions of Gellius give the title of 
this loſt tract of Plutarch in Greek, of which mine is a literal 
verſion ; nor can I eaſily believe that it was an interpolation. 
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ſopher reaſoned, in diſcovering and aſcertaining the 
ſuperior heighth and ſize of Hercules. For as it 
was well known that Hercules had meaſured with 
his feet the ſpace of the ſtadium * at Piſa, near the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, and that the length of 
it was ſix hundred of his ſteps ; and that the other 
ſtadia in Greece, afterwards introduced, conſiſted 
alſo of ſix hundred paces, though ſomewhat ſhorter ; 


It muſt be confeſſed that the firſt and ſecond editions read in the 
firſt paragraph eu: præſtantia, without any mention of Hercules, 
which is certainly attended with great perplexity. I have, 
however, before me an edition of ſo early a date as 1517, pro- 
bably the fourth, which retaining the title of Plutarch's trac in 
the Greek, reads alſo not ejus præſtantia, but Herculis præſtan- 
ria. This, in my opinion, removes every difficulty. 

A catalogue of the works of Plutarch, which have not come 
down to us, is to be found not in Suidas, as Carolus Philippus, 
in his Animadverſions on Aulus Gellius, aſſerts, but in the Bi- 
bliotheca Græca of Fabricius. Gellius quotes other works of 
Plutarch, which alſo are loſt, in Book II. chap. viii. and elſe- 
where. ' | 

Stadium.] — The difference of opinion which has exiſted 
2mongſt learned men, in their eſtimate of diſtances, ſeems ts 
have ariſen from their not applying the ſame ſtadium, or from 
their not properly defining the word itſelf. Perhaps it will be 
enopgh generally to inform the Engliſh reader, that the fladia 
to which reference 1s uſually made by claflic writers were the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Italic. 'The Olympic ſtadium 
was fix hundred feet, the Pythian a thouſand, and the Italian ſix 
hundred and twenty- five. 

I ſhould add, that the Olympic ſtadium was aled i in an ap- 
propriate ſenſe, to ſignify the ſpace in which the chariot races 
were performed. In this ſenſe it is uſed by Mr. Gibbon :— 
„The Olympic ſtadium was open to wealth, merit, and ambi- 
tion.” See farther on this ſubject Weſt's Diſſertation on the 
Olympic Games, and the Voyage du Jeune Anacharſis. 
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he drew this obvious concluſion :—That according 
to the rules of proportion, the exact meaſure of 
the foot of Hercules * as much exceeded thoſe of 
other men, as the Olympic ſtadium was longer than 
the reſt. Taking, therefore, the ſize of the foot of 
Hercules, and adding to it ſuch a height of body 
as the regular ſymmetry of all the other limbs de- 


* The foot of Hercules. — From hence comes the proverb of 
Ex pede Herculem, You may know Hercules by his foot, of 
which the chapter before us is a ſufficient explanation. A fimi- 
lar tory is related of Phidias, who, from ſeeing the claw of a 
lion, was able to aſcertain the exact ſize of the animal. This 
alſo gave riſe to a proverb, Leonem ex unguibus eftimare, You 
may gueſs the ſize of the lion by his claws. This is explained 
in the Adagia of Eraſmus, who refers the reader for an accurate 
deſcription of the rules of proportion to the third book of Vi- 
truvius. . James Gronovius, in a note to this chapter, tells a 
ridiculous ſtory of an enormous human tooth which was brought 
to Rome in the reign of Tiberius. The emperor gave it to 
Pulcher the geometrician, commanding him to deſcribe the ex- 
act proportions of the perſen to whom the tooth belonged, 
which he is ſaid to have done. The anecdote is related by 
Phlegon.—Pauſanias ſays, that the height of Hercules was four 
cubits and a foot. But perhaps we are not able to reaſon more 
accurately about the cubit than about the ſtadium. If we take 
the mean proportion between the ſcripture and the Roman cu- 
bit, we may ſuppoſe Hercules to have been ſix feet ſeven inches 
high. There are many who conceive our firſt parent to have 
been of till more extraordinary ſize. | 

'There is a mountain in the iſland of Ceylon, called the Peak 
of Adam, becauſe, according to the tradition of the country, it 
was the place of his reſidence. The prints of his feet are yet 
to be found there, above two palms in length. Pythagoras 
would not infer ſuch a gigantic ſtature from thence as that 
which others attribute to Adam.—Bayle, 
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manded, he inferred from it, as a juſt conſequence, 
that Hercules as much ſurpaſſed other men in ſta- 
ture, as the Olympic ſtadium exceeded all thoſe de- 
ſcribed with the ſame number of paces. 


CRAP. 


A paſſage from Epiftetus the Stoic, quoted appoſitely by 
Herodes Atticus, againſt a certain boaſtful young 
man, a ſtudent (in appearance only) of philoſophy ; by 
which he has elegantly diſtinguiſhed between the true 


Stoic, and the mob of prating coxcombs who call 
tbemſelves Stoics. 


ERO DES AT TIC Us“, a man of con- 

ſular rank *, and eminent for his knowledge 
of Greck, frequently invited us, when purſuing our 
ſtudies at Athens, to his villas near the city; that is 
to ſay, myſelf *, the moſt excellent Servilianus, with 


many 


Herodes Atticus was deſcended from the great Miltiades ; 
but though born to ſplendour and the moſt profuſe wealth, he 
choſe rather to be diſtinguiſhed as the friend and cultivator of 
learning. He wrote many works, none of which have come 
down to us. He had a ſon as ſtupid and contemptible as the 
father was ingenious and eſtimable. See him again mentioned, 
Book IX. c. ii. Book XVIII. c. xii. Book XIX. c. xii. 

> Conſular rant. — The title of Vir Conſularis, or Conſular 
Man, was given to whoever had ſerved the office of conſul. 

3 That is to ſay, myjelf.]—Fhis paſſage contradicts the reſined 
aſage of modern times, which requires that the perſon ſpeaking 

ſhould 
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many others of our countrymen who had come 
from Rome to Greece for the improvement of their 
minds. There, when we were with him at his 
villa named Cephiſia, and the ſummer was the hot- 
teſt, and the dog- ſtar reigned, we were protected 
from the heat by the ſhades of ſpreading groves, by 
extended but agreeable walks under refreſhing por- 
ticoes, by neat, frequent, and pellucid baths, and by 
the agreeableneſs of the whole villa together, every 
where reſounding with the fall of waters and melody 
of birds. At the ſame place was with us a young 
man affecting to be a ſtudent of philoſophy, and, 
as himſelf pretended, of the Stoic ſect, but into- 
lerably pert and loquacious. In thoſe converſations, 
which ſucceeded our entertainments, it was his cuſ- 
tom to diſpute diffuſely, and with rude and unſea- 
ſonable abruptneſs, on ſubjects of philoſophy ; con- 
fidently aſſerting that, compared with himſelf, every 
one elſe, the very firſt in Attic eloquence, every 
Roman, nay every one of Italy without diſtinction, 


ſhould name himſelf laſt. It does not appear that the ancients 
had any fixed and determinate rule on this ſubject, for we indif- 
ferently find the perſon ſpeaking the firſt and the laſt member in 
the ſentence. See Cicero, in his Oration pro Domo : « Quod 
enim par amicitiz conſularis fuit unquam in hoc civitate con- 
junctius quam fuimus inter nos ego et Cn. Pompeius.“ See 
alſo Livy, who makes Tullus thus expreſs himſelf: * Quod 
bohum fauſtum felixque ſit populo Romano et mihi, « 'Thy 
father and I,” ſays the Virgin to our Saviour, © have ſought 
thee ſorrowing.” —Again, Chriſt ſays, © I and my Father are 
one.” The anecdote of Wolſey, and his phraſe of « Ego et Rex 
meus,” which was made part of the accuſation againſt him, is 
ſofficiently known. See Animadver. Philip. Carol. p. 12. 
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was ignorant and unaccompliſhed. He would alſo 
din us with hard and unuſual words, with enſnar- 
ing ſyllogiſms and quirks of logic, affirming that 
ſuch no one could explain ſatisfactorily but him- 
ſelf. As to ethics, the nature of the human under- 
ſtanding, the cauſes of virtues, their offices, proxi- 
mates, and oppoſites, the fallacies and diſeaſes of 
vices, the impurities and contagions of the mind, 
theſe were what no man had explored, compared, 
and reflected upon, more than himſelf. He aſſerted 
alſo, that the habit and condition of happineſs, 
which he conceived himſelf to have obtained, could 
not be injured or diminiſhed by pain or diſeaſe of 
body, or by any of thoſe dangers which menace 
death ; and that no malady could cloud the fixed 
and ſerene countenance of the Stoic. He repeated 
theſe empty boaſtings till we all wiſhed them at an 
end, being heartily wearied with his prating, when 
Herodes ſpeaking in the Greek tongue, as was his 
more frequent cuſtom, thus addreſſed him: * Suf- 
fer me, thou greateſt of all philoſophers, ſince be- 
ing, as you fay, fools and blockheads, we cannot of 
ourſelves anſwer you, to recite from a book, what 
Epictetus, indiſputably the firſt of the Stoics, thought 
and ſaid on ſuch lofty boaſting as your's. He then 
ordered the ſecond book of the Diſſertations of 
Epictetus, arranged by Arrian, to be brought, in 
which that venerable old man reprimanded with 
Juſt ſeverity thoſe youths who, calling themſelves 
Stoics, without being of upright and uſeful lives, 
amuſed themſclves with trifling theorems, and in 


diſcuſſing 
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_ giſcuſſing puerile elements. The book was pro- 
duced, and the paſſage read from it, in which Epic- 
tetus, with equal ſeverity and humour, ſeparates 
and diſtinguiſhes from the true and genuine Stoic, 
who certainly was unimpeded, free, rich, and happy, 


the vulgar and profligate herd, who, calling them 


ſelves Stoics, and involving the eyes of their hear- 


ers in a dark cloud of verbal ſubtleties *, profaned 


the character of a moſt venerable ſect. 
« Talk to me concerning good and evil. 
« Hear | 
The wind from Ilium to the Cicon's ſhore 
« Hath driven me :— 
64 Of things, ſome are good, ſome evil, and ſome in- 
different. Now the good are the virtues, and 
whatever partakes of them; and the evil, vices, 
and what partakes of vice; the indifferent lie be- 


4 Verbal ſubtleties. ]—See theſe technical quibbles and falla- 
cies of the Stoics humorouſly illuſtrated by the anecdore of 
Protagoras, in Book X. c. x. A perſpicuous and fatisfaftory 
account of the philoſophy and diſcipline of Zeno and his fol - 
lowers is to be found in Ryheld's Hiſtory of Philoſophy, an 
uſeful and important work. After relating the ſtory of Prota- 


goras, Dr. Enfield adds, Such vagaries of human ingenuity, 


however trifling and ridiculous in themſelves, afford an ipſtruc- 
tive example of the folly of attempting to excel in triſles, and 
of the miſchief ariſing from philoſophical vanity. What can 
we ſay to the whole buſineſs of dialectics, as it appears to have 
been conducted by the Stoics, but exclaim with Seneca, Oh 
pueriles ineptias, &c.” 

5 Talk to me. ]—This paſſage of Epictetus I have given in 
the verſion of Mrs. Carter, both hecauſe I could not have ren- 
dered it ſo well myſelf, and becauſe I am happy in this oppor- 
tunĩty of paying a compliment to a reſpectable character. 
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tween theſe, as riches, health, life, death, pleaſure, - 
pain. 

c Whence do you know this? 

« Hellanicus ſays it in his Egyptian hiſtory— For 
what doth it fignify whether one names the Hiſtory 
of Hellanicus, or the Ethics of Diogenes, or Chry- 
ſippus, or Cleanthes? Have you then examined any 
of theſe things, and formed a principle of your own ? 
But ſhew me how you are uſed to exerciſe yourſelf 
on ſhipboard. Remember this diviſion : when the 
maſt rattles, and ſome idle fellow ſtands by you, 
while you are ſcreaming, and ſays, For Heaven's 
ſake talk as you did a little while ago : Is it vice 
to ſuffer ſhipwreck, or doth it partake of vice ?— 
Would you not take up a log, and throw it at his 
head? What have we to do with you, Sir? We 
are periſhing, and you come and jeſt.—Again, if 
Cæſar ſhould ſummon you to anſwer an accuſation ; 
remember the diviſion :. if when you are going in, 
pale and trembling, any one ſhould meet you, and 
ſay, Why do you tremble, Sir? What is this affair 
. you are engaged in? Doth Ceſar within give vir- 
tue or vice to thoſe wh ach him ?—What 
do you too inſult me, and add to my evils ? — Nay, 
but tell me, philoſopher, why you tremble? Is 
there any other danger but death, or a priſon, or 
bodily pain, or exile, or defamation ?—Why what 
ſhould there be elſe? —Are any of theſe vice, or do 
they partake of vice? What, then, did you yourſelf 
uſe to ſay of theſe things ?—What have you to do 
with me, Sir? my own evils are enough for me.— 
You ſay right ; your own evüs are, indeed, enough 
| | | for 
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for you: your baſeneſs, your cowardice, and that ar- 
rogance, by which you were elected as you fit in the 
ſchools. Why did you plume yaurſelf with what is 
not your own ? Why did you call yourſelf a Stoic ? 
Obſerve yourſelves thus in your actions, and 
you will find of what ſe& you are. You will find 
that moſt of you are Epicureans, a few Peripatetics, 
and theſe but looſe ones.“ 

On hearing the above, this moſt arrogant young 
man became mute, as if all this had been ſpoken 


net by Epictetus againſt certain other characters, but 


by Herodes againſt him. 


CHAP. 
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Chilo, the Lacedæmonian, had a doubtful opinion of 
what was allowable to be done in behalf of a friend; 
that we ought very anxiouſiy to conſider whether it 
be excuſeable, in the ſervice of friends, to tranſereſs 
the law. Remarks and quotations from Theophraſtus 
and Marcus Cicero upon theſe ſubjetts, 


N their writings * who have recorded the lives 
and actions of famous men, it is faid of Chilo * 

the Lacedæmonian, that on the laſt day of his life, 
when death was approaching, he thus ſpake to his 
ſurrounding friends: “ That there is very little of 
all that I have ſaid and done in the courſe of a long 
life, which has given me cauſe of repentance, you 
may, perhaps, well know. At this period I cer- 
tainly do not delude myſelf, when J ſay, that I have 
never done any thing the remembrance of which 


In their writings.]—In the earlier editions of Gellius, the 
former part of this chapter is wanting. It began with the 
ſentence, Chilo homo præſtabilis ſapientiæ. It was reſtored by 
Canter from an ancient manuſcript. See his Nov. LeR. c. v. 

* Chil.]—-Chilo was one of the ſeven wiſe men, and ſaid to 
have lived 550 years before Chriſt : little more is recorded of 
him than that he was wiſe and virtuous. A ſketch of his life 
is given by Diogenes Laertius, in whoſe work alſo the anecdote 
here related of him may be found.” An example of his ſagacity 
may be ſeen in the firſt book of Herodotus ; and ſuch of his ſay- 
ings as are preſerved prove him to have been a man of profound 
thinking, and accurate knowledge of the human heart. 


gives 
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gives me uneaſineſs, one incident alone excepted, 


in which, whether I acted right or wrong, I am by 
no means ſatisfied: I was once a judge, with two 


others, on the life of a friend. The law was ſuch 


as to require his condemnation. Either, therefore, 


a friend was to be loſt by a capital puniſhment, or 
the law was to be fraudulently evaded. Of the va- 


rious means of alleviating ſo perplexing a matter 


which preſented themſelves to my mind, that which 
I adopted ſeemed comparatively the moſt juſtifia- 
ble: I filently gave my own vote for his con- 


demnation, but I perſuaded my fellow-judges to ac- 
quit him. Thus, in ſo important a buſineſs, I 
neither violated the duty of the friend, nor of the 


judge. But the fact gives me this uneaſineſs : I fear 
that it was in ſome degree both perfidious and cri- 
minal, on the ſame occaſion, at the ſame time; and 
in a common buſineſs, to perſuade others to do that 
which in my own judgment was not right.” —Here 
we find that Chilo, a man of ſuperior wiſdom, was 
doubtful how far, in behalf of a friend, he might 
offend againſt law and equity ; which thing alſo 
diſtreſſed him at the Eloſe of life. Many others 
alſo of thoſe who cultivated philoſophy, as appears 
from their writings, have enquired with particular 
ſenſibility and acuteneſs, © Whether a friend may 
be aſſiſted (I uſe their own words) in oppoſition to 
Juſtice, to what degree, and in what inſtances.” 
The meaning of which is, that they enquired whe- 
ther ſometimes, againſt law and eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
a friend might be aſſiſted, on what particular oc- 
caſions, and to what extent. Many, as I before 


remarked, 
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remarked, have diſputed upon this queſtion ; but it 
has been inveſtigated with the greateſt diligence 
by Theophraſtus, one of the moſt modeſt but 
moſt learned of the Peripatetic ſect. His opi- 
nions on this ſubject are to be found, if I remem- 
ber right, in his firſt book on Friendſhip, which 
Cicero appears to have conſulted * when he wrote 
his own, What other things he thought pro- 
per to borrow from Theophraſtus, he tranſpoſed, 
as was the nature of his genius and taſte, moſt hap- 
pily and moſt pertinently. But this particular paſ- 
ſage, though, as I before obſerved, fully diſcuſſed, 
and of all things the moſt difficult, he lightly and 
haſtily paſſed over. He has omitted to borrow 
what Theophraſtus wrote with equal labour and 
reflection; and leaving the more perplexed and 
ſubtle part of the diſpute, has given but a few words 
on the nature of the thing itſelf. If any one ſhall 


Appears to have conſulted. ]—Philippus Carolus, a learned 
commentator on Gellius, points out to the reader various paſ- 
ſages in the writings of Cicero, which arezobviouſly borrowed 
from popular Greek authors without acknowledgment ; particu- 
larly from Dinarchus, Demoſthenes, Plato, and Lſocrates, which 
the Roman orator has more than imitated in his accuſation of 
Verres, in his ſpeech for Milo, in his oration againſt Midias, 
in his books de Fato, de Legibus, and in many other places. — 
A memorable inſtance of this plagiariſm, if it may ſo be called, 
is exhibited in the work of Macrobius, who has in various 
places taken whole paſſages, and almoſt entire chapters, from 
G<llius ; which is the more ſingular, as they lived in point of 
time not very remote from each other. A collection of theſe 
frauds or thefts has been made by Thomaſius, to which, ſays 
the learned author of the preface to 8 in the opinion 
of Morhoſius, more might be added. 

7 chooſe 
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chooſe to examine the paſſage in Cicero, it is here 
added :— 
« ] am of opinion that this diſtinction ſhould be 
obſerved: If the minds of friends be of approved 
worth, there ſhould then, without any reſerve, pre- 
vail betwixt them a participation of all things, of 
deſires and of pleaſures; but if any emergence 
ariſe 'in which the leſs ingenuous deſires of our 


friends are to be gratified, and which involve their 


ſafety or reputation, it may then be allowed to de- 
viate from what is right, if this may be done with- 
out extreme infamy ; for thus far indulgence may be 
given to friendſhip.” We may deviate, ſays he, 


from what is right when a friend's life or reputation 


is at ſtake ; but of what kind this deviation may be, 
how far we may go to aſſiſt a friend, or in what 
viciouſneſs of his mind, he does not ſpecify. Yet 
in theſe perils of our friends, what avails it me to 
know that I may deviate from what is right if I can 
do ſo without extreme baſeneſs, unleſs he had alſo 


informed me what his idea of extreme baſeneſs is; 


. and having once departed from equity, how far I 

may proceed? * Thus far indulgence may be 
granted to friendſhip.” Now this is the very thing 
of moſt importance to be known, but which theſe 
teachers have not defined, how far, and to what 
degrees, allowance may be made for friendſhip. The 
wife Chilo, mentioned above, to preſerve a friend 
violated equity, but it is obvious how far he went; 
to ſave his friend's life, he gave advice which was 
unjuſt ; but at the end of his life he doubted whe- 
ther this action could be cenſured as criminal. We 
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moſt not,” ſays Cicero, © take up arms againſt our 
country to ſerve our friend.” Who did not know 
this, as Lucilius obſerves, before Theognis was 
born? But this is what I enquire, and am anxious 
to know, that granting a friend may be ſerved 
againſt law and againſt equity when it may be 
done without injury to the public liberty and peace, 
and when, as he fays, we have deviated from what 
is right, how much may this be done, on what oc- 
caſions, and to what extent? Pericles of Athens, a 
man of exalted genius, and addrned with every va- 
luable accompliſhment, gave us in one inſtance his 
undiſeuiſed ſentiments. A friend having aſked him 
to forſwear himſelf in his intereſt and behalf, he 
made him this reply: © It becomes me to aſſiſt 
wy friends, but I muſt alſo reverence the gods *.” 


4 Before T heognis. ]—The original is, Hoc profecto nemo 
ignoravit etiam priuſquam Theognis, ut Lucilius ait, naſceretur. 
I believe the verſion I have given will be found ſufficiently 
literal and correct; but a French tranſlation of Gellius, not 
long fince publiſhed, renders the paſſage thus: Eh! qui'eſt-ce 
qui Piguoroit ? c'eſt un axiome plus ancien que Theognis et 
Loucilius.“ 

The ſame expreſſion, uſed proverbially, occurs in Plutarch: 
Tors per odr mw Ozoyr yeyoras. It ſeems ſurpriſing that this 
expreſſion has not been noticed by any of the profeſied collec- 
tors of proverbs, particularly as it appears in a proverbial form 
amongſt the fragments of Lycihus > © . e 
naſceretur.“ 

3 Reverence the god;. It is here read leg. bn. 1 think, 
with Gronovius, that the reading which occurs in Plutarch, de 
inepta verecundia, is better: we there find it exg re Supe uſque 
ad aram. I prefer this from its particular alluſion, for it was 
6 altar. 


X Theophraſtus 
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Theophraſtus alſo, in his book before mentioned, 
introduces this ſubject more at large, and handles it 
more correctly and with greater minuteneſs than 
Cicero. But even he in his diſſertation does not give 
his opinion of ſingle facts, nor does he adduce the 
unerring teſtimony of examples; but he treats the 
ſubject ſummarily, and in a general way, as thus: 
« A ſmall and trifling degree of baſeneſs, ſays he, 
cc or even of infamy, is to be incurred, if great advan- 
tage may thus be obtained to a friend ; for the ſmall 
ſtain of contaminated virtue is done away and 
atoned for, by the greater and more ſerious excel- 
lence of aſſiſting a friend. This trifling blot, this 
little aperture * as it were in our fame, is mended by 
the ſolidity of the good derived to our friend. 
Neither, he adds, ſhould we be moved by words, 
that the purity of my reputation and the intereſt of 
my friend are things not equal between them- 
ſelves. Theſe muſt be determined by the weight 
and importance of immediate circumſtances, and 
not by verbal terms on the comparative qualities of 
things. In things indeed which are either equal, 
or not much otherwiſe, when our friend's intereſt 
is to be weighed againſt our integrity, this latter 
muſt preponderate. But when our friend's intereſt 
exceeds to a great degree, and in a matter of no 
great magnitude, the diminution of our honour is 
inconſiderable, then the advantage of our friend 


Aperture. ] — Lacuna; perhaps eyelet-hole, though leſs 
elegant, would better have conveyed the FIG of the au- 
thor. 


ſhould 
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ſhould be ſuperior to any regard for our own vir- 
tue ; juſt as a vaſt weight of braſs is of more value 
than ſmall filings of gold.” —I have added the words 
of 'Theophraſtus on this ſubject : 

ce In a thing of this kind Ido not know which is 
more eſtimable, or which part, compared with the 
correſpondent part of ſomething elſe, is preferable, 
As for example; as gold is more eſtimable than 
braſs, and a portion of gold, compared with its cor- 
reſpondent portion of braſs, ſeems of more value, 
but an accumulation of number and of magnitude 
will make an alteration.” | 

Favorinus ? alſo, the philoſopher, ſomewhat re- 
laxing and inclining the exact balance of juſtice, 
thus defines this indulgence and ſeaſonable kind- 
neſs. © That which is called favour by men is a 
remiſſion of the ſeverity of juſtice according to the 
occaſion.” 1 

In another place this ſame Theophraſtus has thus 
expreſſed his ſentiments:—“ The ſmallneſs and the 


7 Favcrinus.] — The life of this philoſopher is given by Phi- 
loſtratus. He wrote various things on hiſtory and philoſophy, 
as appears alſo from Stobæus. He lived in the time of Adrian. 
It is reported that he expreſſed himſelf aſtoniſhed at three 
things: — That, being born in Gaul, he ſhould ſpeak Greek ſo 
well ; that, being an eunuch, he ſhould be accuſed of adultery ; 
and that, having confidently thwarted the emperor, he ſhould pre- 
ſerve his life. His name in Greek is @afwgwe;; his Latin 
name is Favorinus, from Favor; as Cenſorinus from Cenſor. 
He was remarkable alſo for his great fluency of oratory. Be- 
ſides Pluloſtratus, the reader may conſult concerning him Sui- 
das, Who ſays, amongſt other things, that he was an hermaphro- 
dite; and Lucian, in his Eunuch. and Demonax. 


magnitude 
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magnitude of theſe things, and all theſe eſtimates 
of duty are moderated, directed, and governed by 
certain periods of time externally affecting them, 
by the dependant circumſtances of perſons, cauſes, 
and ſeaſons, by the neceſſities of the things them- 
ſelves, concerning which it would be difficult to 
give deeided precepts, all which conſiderations to- 
gether may juſtify aſſent or the contrary, Theſe 
and ſimilar opinions are profeſſed by Theophraſtus 
diſcreetly, earneſtly, and piouſly, yet rather with an 
intention to diſcriminate and argue, than to decide 
with opiniative confidence, For they indeed who 
are ignorant of the cauſes of knowledge, the diver- 
ſittes of bodies, and the modes of diſputation, can- 
not produce a precept plain, diſtinct, and unchange- 
able, that will apply to every fact, which was what in 
the firſt part of this eſſay I ſaid was the thing we 
wanted. Among other wiſe and ſalutary maxims of 
this Chilo, who was the occaſion of the arguments here 
introduced, this which follows is of experienced uſe- 
fulneſs, as reſtraining within due limits the ungo- 
vernable paſſions of love and hatred, — So love *, 


So love. ]-— This ſingular ſentiment, here aſcribed to Chilo, 
is, by Ariſtotle and Cicero, given to Bias. In Cicero's tract 
on Friendſhip, Lelius affirms it to have been the opinion of 
Scipio Africanus, that no ſentiment could be adduced more 
hoſtile to true friendſhip ; which, indeed, if the ſentence be un- 
derſtood literally, is natural and juſt. To reſtrain the impulſe 
of the ſocial affections, from the idea that we may one day hate 
thoſe whom now we love, tends to poiſon the ſources of the 
nobleſt virtues, to excite univerſally the unamiable ſpirit of diſ- 
truſt, and, like Rochefaucault's Maxims, to preſent us only with 
the moſt unfavourable picture of human nature, But perhaps 
no more was intended than generally to tgach ys moderation in 
the "615" of all our paſſions, 
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(ſays he) as if you would one day hate, and ſo 
hate as if hereafter you may love.“ Concern- 
ing this Chilo, Plutarch the philoſopher thus writes, 
| in his treatiſe on the Soul:“ The ſage Chilo 
hearing one ſay that he had no enemy, aſked him 
| if he had then no friend; thinking that friendſhips 
| and enmities neceſſarily followed, and were depen» 
dent on each other,” 


CHAP, 
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CHAT. IV. 


The nice and curious explanation, by Antonius Julianus, 


proving the elegance of a word borrowed by Cicero, 
in one of his orations. 


NTONIUS JULIANUS", the rheto- 

rician, was of a very ingenuous and pleaſing 
temper ; his learning was both uſeful and agreeable, 
and his diligence and memory, with reſpect to an- 
cient elegancies, was exceedingly copious, He was 
almoſt always employed in examining the works of 


For the few chapters like the preſent which occur in this 
work, the author himſelf has made an adequate apology in his 
preface. Concerning this, it muſt be acknowledged that, turn- . 
ing on a verbal nicety and diſtinction in the Latin language, i it 
cannot be transfuſed with due effect into any other; nor if it 
could, would it materially gratify the curioſity of an Engliſh 
reader. It was omitted for this reaſon I preſume in the French 
tranſlation of Gellius, which I before mentioned, though that 
work certainly contains other chapters on the ſubje& of gram- 
mar and verbal criticiſm equally dry and unintereſting. For 
my own part, having undertaken to tranſlate the work. of an 
ancient writer, I ſhould think that I imperfectly performed my 
duty by ſuppreſſing any part of my original becauſe attended 
with difficulties, or becauſe it was in my own Judgmenz COM» 
paratively leſs entertaining. 

Antonius Fulianus. . expreſs a doubt whether 
this is the ſame perſon mentioned by ancient writers, and by Mi- 
nutius Felix in particular, by the name of Salvius Julianus, This 
latter lived in the time of Adrian, wrote on the Jews, and is 
90 mentioned by 8 nus, Euſebius, and others. 
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the older writers with ſo great acuteneſs, weighing 
their excellence or detecting their errors, that his 
judgment was correct almoſt to perfection. This 
Julianus had the following opinion on the Enthy- 
meme *, which is in Cicero's oration for Cn. Plan- 
cius. I will firſt cite the words which gave riſe 
to that opinion: | 
« Yet the owing of money and of kindneſs are 
different things : he who pays money inſtantly ceaſes 
to have that which he has paid, for he who is in 
debt keeps back another man's money. But he 
who pays kindneſs, ſtill has it; and he who has it“, 


> Enthymeme.]— This, in logic and rhetoric, is an argument 
conſiſting of two propoſitionsw=an antecedent, and a conſe- 
quence immediately deducible from it: or rather, a contracted. 
ſyllogiſm. 

3 It is impoſſible to tranſlate this paſſage, and retain the point 
of the original. Habere gratiam is a phraſe the meaning of 
which is not only to return thanks for favours received, but 
alſo to be grateful in mind ; upon which complex meaning of 
the term the point of Cicero's expreſſion depends. It is ſome- 
what exemplified by the following paſſage in the Eunuch of 
Terence: 


« Et habetur et refertur Thais a me ita uti merita es gratia.“ 


But the Engliſh reader will more eaſily comprehend its purport 
from the following lines of M ilton, which ſeem almoſt literally 
berrowed from what i is before us: 


« Lifted up ſo high, 
I *sdeign'd ſubjection, and thought one ſtep higher 
Would ſet me high'ſt, and in a moment quit 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude, 
So burdenſome, ſtill paying ſtill to owe; 
Forgetful what from him [I ſtill receiv'd, 
And underſtood not that a grateful mind 
By owing, owes not, but ſtill pays, at once 
' Indebted and diſcharged? - 
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by the circumſtance of having it, pays it. Nor 
ſhall I ceaſe to be in debt to Plancius, by paying 
him this kindneſs ; neither ſhould I have paid him 
lefs in my inclination towards him, if he had never 
been involved in this trouble.“ 

The body of the ſentence, he obſerved, was 
ſmooth and unembarraſſed; and, as far as modu- 
lation was concerned, ſufficiently elegant ; but it 
was neceſſary to make allowance for a word's being 
a little changed from its original meauing, that the 
whole ſentence, taken together, might be conſiſtent 
with itſelf. Comparing the owing of kindneſs and 
of money together, the word owing will certainly 
apply to both. The owing of kindneſs, and of mo- 
ney, may properly be oppoſed to each other, if the 
expreſſion of owing kindneſs and owing money be 
allowable. But let us ſee what happens in the caſe 
of owing and paying money, and in that of owing 
and returning kindneſs, ſtill applying the word owing 
to both. Cicero, he continued, when he affirmed 
that the owing of kindneſs and the owing of money 
were different, and gave his reaſon why he thought 
ſo, applied the word debet to money; ſpeaking of 
kindneſs, inſtead of debet, he ſays habet. Theſe are 
his words :—* Gratiam autem, et qui refert habet, et 
gui habet in eo ipſo quod habet, refert.“ But this word 
does not ſuit the compariſon which is made; for 
the owing of kindneſs, not the having it, is com- 
pared with money. He conſequently ought to 
have ſaid, and he who owes, by the act of owing pays; 
which would be abſurd and forced, if kindneſs not 
71 returned might be ſaid to be returned, becauſe 
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it is owed. He changed, therefore, and ſubſtituted 
a word ſimilar to that which he omitted, that he 
might till ſeem to preſerve the purport of the 
word owing, the ſubject of compariſon, and not in- 
jure the neatneſs of the ſentence. In this manner 
did Julianus explain and criticiſe theſe paſſages of 


ancient writers, which young men read + under his 
inſpection. 


* Young men read.] This alludes to what formed a part of 
Roman education. It was uſual, after paſſing through the forms 
of domeſtic diſcipline, for young men of family to be placed 
under the care and patronage of ſome character diſtinguiſhed 
by abilities and learning. With him they conſtantly ſpent their 
time, attending him in the ſenate, at the bar, and conſtituting as 
it were part of his family in private life. Amongſt other things 
Propoſed to young men by theſe inſtructors, were controverted 
queſtions of ancient hiſtory or ſcience, about which they were 
to exerciſe their talents in diſpute and argument. Thus were 
Cicero, his great rival Hortenſius, Julius Cæſar, and other il- 
luſtrious characters of ancient Rome, initiated into the paths 
which conducted them to the higheſt honours of the ſtate. 

It may be added, that in an earlier period of the Roman 
hiſtory the ſtudy of rhetoric was thought injurious to the youth, 
and prejudicial to the ſtate, Accordingly, we find that different 
decrees of the ſenate were paſſed, expelling rhetoricians from 
Rome. See Suetonius de claris Rhetoribus. The uſefulneſs of 
the art gradually appearing, it became, in ſucceeding times, 
highly honourable, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


' That the orator Demoſthenes was diſtinguiſhed by" 4 
Aiſgraceful attention to the ornaments of his perſon ; 
and that Hortenſius the pleader, from the ſame fault, 
and from bis uſing the action of a player when he 
ſpoke, was called a Bacchanalian dancing-girl. 


T is faid of Demoſthenes *, that in neatneſs of 
dreſs *, and attention to his perſon, he was de- 
licate and exact even to a fault. From hence his 
ſpruce veſt and effeminate robes were uſed by his 
| rivals 


1 Demoſthenes, ] =The name of Demoſthenes is ſo familiar, 
that a modern writer is fearful of introducing it, well knowing 
that whatever he can ſay is in danger of being rejected as trite 
and common. Yet, with the impreſſion that many Engliſh 
writers may have conceived prejudices againſt this illuſtrious 
character, haſtily taken up, and, perhaps, unjuſtly founded, I 
cannot reſiſt the preſent opportunity of doing away ſome of 
their effects. It is by many imagined that in the great theatre 
on which his abilities were more conſpicuouſly diſplayed, he 
diſhonoured his talents, and injured his country, by accepting a 
bribe from Philip of Macedon, It is not conſiſtent with the 
limits which I have preſcribed myſelf to enter into particulars ; 
but the reader may be aſſured that the falſity of this imputation 
has been proved even to demonſtration by a name as illuſtrious 
as' that of Pauſanias. On the ſubje& of the accuſation here in- 
troduced, I am inclined to think that much may be allowed for 
the miſrepreſentations of ignorance, much for the exaggerations 
of envy. Detnoſthenes died in exile, and probably by poiſon. 
His melancholy fate, and that of Cicero, is alluded to in ſome 


C 4 0 very 
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rivals and opponents as a reproach againſt him, 
This alſo gave riſe to ſundry baſe and unbecoming 
appellations, reflecting not only on his manhood, 
but his moral character. In like manner Hor- 
tenſius, almoſt the greateſt orator of his time, ex- 
cept Cicero, becauſe his dreſs was choſen and put 
on with the moſt ſtudied care and extraordinary 
neatneſs, and becauſe, when pleading, his hands 
were conſtantly in action“, had many harſh and 


very energetic lines by Juvenal, in the Satire, where he em- 
phatically deſcribes the ill conſequences of indulging | the ex- 
treme of every ruling paſſon ;— 

« Eloquium aut famam Demoſthenis aut Ciceronis 

Incipit optare, et totis quinquatribus optat, | 

Quiſquis adhuc uno partam colit aſſe Minervam, 

Quem ſequitur cuſtos anguſtæ vernula capſz ; 

Eloquio, ſed uterque perit orator.” 

2 Neatneſs of dreſs. ]—This peculiarity, which of itſelf will 
juſtify no concluſion with reſpect to internal character, has diſ- 
tinguiſhed many eminent men of our own country. It is par- 
ticularly related of the pious Nelſon, and the accompliſhed 
Gray. 

3 Moral character.] — The expreſſion in the original is of a 
kind which admits of no tranſlation, and refers to the loweſt 
and moſt deteſtable profligacy, concerning which, as Ogden, in 
one of his ſermons, emplgtically ſays, © the greateſt ignorance 
is the greateſt wiſdom.” 

+ His hands were conſtantly in action. Leid in his ſpeech 
againſt Q. Cæcilius, uſually called Divinatio, mentions this ha- 
bit of Hortenſius : « Quid cum accuſationis tuæ membra dividere 
cœperit, et in digitis ſuis ſingulas partes cauſe conſtituere.“ 
Again : « Mihi enim videtur periculum fore ne ille non modo 
verbis te obruat, / d geſtu iþſo ac motu corporis preſtringat 
aciem ingenii tui.“ See alſo Valerius Maximus, Book VIII. 
c. x. who thus ſays of Hortenſius, and his action when ſpeak- 
ing: Ndſres utrum cupidius ad audiendum eum an 14 
ſpectandum concurreretur, 


opprobrious 
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opprobrious terms heaped upon him ; and in the 
very cauſes and trials abuſed for. reſembling an 
actor. But L. Torquatus, a man of unpoliſhed 
mind and unamiable manners, when the affair of 
Sylla was before the judges, with ſtill greater 
bitterneſs called him not an actor, but the poſture- 
ſhewing Dionyſia, a well-known little dancing-girl ; 
* Dionyſia!” replied Hortenſius, in a ſoft and gen- 
tle tone; „I had rather be Dionyſia, than, as you 
are, Torquatus, unacquainted with the Muſes *, with 
Venus, and with Bacchus. 


5 Unacquainted with the Muſes, &c,]—The firſt and ſecond of 
theſe expreſſions require no explanation; the third, “ unac- 
quainted with Bacchus,” does. The Greek is axgoo%owoo, 
which was applied to a perſon who ſaid nothing to the purpoſe. 
The firſt origin of tragedy was the. ſinging of verſes or hymns 
in honour of Bacchus. When, as an improvement upon this, the 
early poets attempted to interweave circumſtances of ancient 
mythology, or to introduce ſomething of a moral tendency, the 
common people exclaimed, sd mg Aww, This is nothing 


about Bacchus, 
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Cnay. VI. 


Paſſage from a ſpeech delivered by Metellus Numidicus, 
in his cenſorſhip, to the people, in which be encouraged 
them to matrimony ; why that ſpeech is cenſured, ' and 
how it may be defended, 


— . = 


H E ſpeech of Metellus Numidicus *, a grave 

a1 id eloquent man, was read to a numerous 

and lea rned company. It was his addreſs to the 

people in his cenſorſhip, on the ſubje& of mar- 

riage, vyhen he adviſed them to take that ſtate upon 
them. It contained this paſſage : — 

« If,, Romans, we could do without a wife, we 

"ſhould all be without that ſource of vexation* ; but 

by, | ſince 
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N umidicus.} — He was ſo called, becauſe he triumphed over 
Jugur tha, king of Numidia. He is mentioned in high terms 
of rei pe& by Cicero; and his great firmneſs of character is ex- 
tolled i by Valerius Maximus. 

* Pexation.]-Philippus Carolus, a commentator on Gellius, 
is ſo facetious at this paſſage, that I cannot help giving his words 
in E ngliſh: “ The praiſes of virgins are in every one's mouth, 
and they who are honoured with their ſmiles ſeem to them- 
ſelv. t5 to be above tribunes, prætors, and conſuls; nay, to 
riſe to heaven itſelf. Hence come theſe ſoft, expreſſions, 
my delight, my charmer, my ſoul, my honey, my roſe, light of 
my eye, &c.'&c. But as ſoon as they become married women, 
this, flower periſhes, which ſeems born for one fleeting moment. 
Th en they are changed indeed: the terms then apphed to 
the m are plagues, tempeſts, torments, curſe, continual fevers, 
an: J, to ſum up all in a word, intolerable evil.” 


But 
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ſince nature has ſo ordered it, that we can neither 
live with them happily enough, nor without them 
by any means, we muſt conſult for our laſting ſe- 
curity, rather than a tranſient gratification.” | 

Some were of opinion that Metellus, being 
cenſor, and whoſe buſineſs it was to induce the 
people to marry, ought not to have acknow- 
ledged the vexations and perpetual inconveniences 
of the marriage ſtate, which, inſtead of alluring - 
them to it, was more likely to deter them from 
it; that, on the contrary, he ſhould rather have 
given his ſpeech a different turn, and have urged 
that, for the moſt part, there were no inconveni- 
encies in marriage ; but if ſometimes there ſeemed 
any to ariſe, they were of no great moment, and 
very eaſy to be ſupported ; and that they were ſoon 


But for theſe, and other witticiſms of a ſimilar import, ample 
compenſation 1s made by Milton, in his beautiful apoſtrophe to 
connubial love. 

The not living happily with or without them, has been made 
the ſad burden of many a merry ſong, from the time of Ariſ- 
tophanes to the preſent. See his Lyſiſtrata, line 1037. 


Ext T&T0%; og hoc, x KN tlentrosy 
Ours £vy Tam gurr a8” avtv marwnibgwr.” 


The litera! interpretation of which is, True, and not falſe, is 
that ſaying, there is no living with theſe deſtructive creatures, 
nor without them. 

3 Whoſe buſineſs it was.]—It was one part of the cenſor's of- 
fice to reward or rather encourage marriage, and to puniſh 
celibacy. If any man lived to old age without marrying, the 
cenſor exacted a fine from him, which was called æs uxorium ; 
Which law, we are told by Plutarch, in his Life of Camillus, 
that great man very rigorouſly enforced. 


4 forgotten 
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forgotten in the greater number of advantages and 
delights *. . That theſe defects neither happened to 
all, nor from any vice of nature, but from the 
miſconduct and injuſtice of certain huſbands. 

But Titus Caſtricius was of opinion, that the 
ſpeech of Metellus was right, and perfectly ſuita- 
ble. © It became a cenſor,” he obſerved, © to 
ſpeak in one ſtyle, an orator in another. The latter 
might be allowed to profeſs ſentiments which were 
fallacious, bold, ſubtle, and ſeductive, if they were 
but conſiſtent with themſelves, and could by any 
artifice impreſs the minds of their hearers. Nay, it 
was diſgraceful to an orator, when his cauſe was 
bad, to omit any thing, or leave any thing unaſ- 
failed. But with reſpe& to Metellus, he conti- 
nued, a venerable character, of ſo much dignity and 
integrity, and ſuch exalted rank, ſuch a man ad- 
dreſſing the Roman people, ought not to utter a 
word the truth of which was not alike known to 
himſelf, and obvious to his hearers ; particularly 
when he was ſpeaking on a ſubject which every 
day's obſervation, and the general experience of 
common life, rendered familiar. Confeſſing, then, 
a cauſe of diſquietude notorious to all mankind, 
and thus deſerving the praiſe of undiſguiſed ſince- 
rity, he concluded, as an eaſy and neceſſary conſe- 
quence, what was alike moſt important and unde- 


4 Delights.) « Felices ter et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulſus querimoniis | | 
Suprema citius ſolvat amor die.“ Hor, 


niable, 
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niable, that frequent marriages were eſſential to the 
good of the ſtate.” 

Another paſſage from this ſame oration of Me- 
tellus, I have always conſidered as meriting repeated 
attention, no leſs fo, indeed, than the writings of 


the greateſt philoſophers. It is this: —“ The im- 


mortal gods can certainly do very much ; but we 
cannot expect them to wiſh better to us than pa- 
rents. Yet parents, when children are refractory, 
diſinherit them. What then can we expect from 
Heaven, and the immortal gods, unleſs we put a 
ſtop to our evil practices? It is right that the gods 
ſhould be favourable to thoſe who do not oppoſe 


their will. The immortal gods may ſhew their ap- 


probation of virtue ; but are not obliged to take ir 
for a companion,” 


CAP. 
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CAA VI. 


In theſe words of Cicero, taken from his fifth oration 
. Saint Verres, © Hanc ſibi rem ſperant præſidio futu- 
rum, ” there i is nothing to complain of or to cenſure ; and. 
they are in an error who pollute the accurate copies es. 
of Cicero, by writing it © futuram.“ Alſo mention. 
is made of another word i in Cicero, which is changed 
2 commentatars from its proper uſage to an impro- 
Per. one. A few obſervations are ſeattered upon the 
| modulation and rhythm of fiyle, which Cicero Audied ; 
with great attention. 


N Cicero's fifth oration againſt Verres, in that 
copy the authenticity of which cannot be doubt- 
ed, being made by the care and diligence of Tiro *, 
it is thus written ;— | 
* Homines tenues obſcuro loco nati navigant, 
adeunt ad ea loca quz nunquam ante adierant ; 
neque noti eſſe 11s, quo venerunt, neque ſemper cum 
cognitoribus eſſe poſſunt. Hæc una tamen fiducia 
civitatis non modo apud noſtros magiſtratus, qui et 


1 Tiro.]—This perſonage was firſt the ſlave, then the freed- 
man of Cicero, and always honoured with his confidence and 
friendſhip, on account of his merit and accompliſhments. There 
is extant in Cicero's works a book of letters entirely addreſſed 
to this Tiro, and full of expreſſions of eſteem and kindneſs, It 
appears that Cicero always. conſulted him on what he wrote, 
and left every thing to his care, to be publiſhed, or not, as he 
thought proper, 


legum 
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legum et exiſtimationis periculo continentur, neque 
apud cives ſolum Romanos, qui et ſermonis et juris 
et multarum rerum ſocietate juncti ſunt, fore ſe 
tutos arbitrantur, ſed quocunque venerint hanc ſibi 
rem præſidio ſperant Futurum.“ 

A great many were of opinion that there was an 
error in the laſt word, and that it ought to be 
written not futurum, but futuram ; nor did they he- 
ſitate, to ſay that it ought to be corrected ; leſt, as 
the gallant in the comedy of Plautus (for. it was 
thus they indulged their raillery on the ſubje&) ſo a 
ſoleciſm * in the oration of Cicero, ſhould be openly 
detected. There happened to be preſent a friend 
of mine, a man of moſt extenſive reading, of whoſe 
ſtudy, reflections, and lucubrations, almoſt all the 
writings of the ancients had been the conſtant ob- 
ject. He, on examining the book, affirmed, that 
there was no fault or inaccuracy in the word; 
and that Cicero had ſpoken properly, and with ele- 
gance. Futurum, he obſerved, does not refer to rem, 
as haſty and incurious readers think, nor is it uſed par- 
ticipially, It is an indefinite word, ſuch as the 
Greeks call arapu@arov, not ſerving number or gen- 
der, but altogether unconnected and 'promiſeuous. C. 
Gracchus has uſed the ſame kind of word in his ora- 


2 Soleciſin. 80 called, ſays Gronovius, from Soli. a city in 
Cilicia, whoſe inhabitants were ſaid by the Athenians, Soloikezein, 
See Diogenes Laertius, at the Life of Solon. 

C. Gracchus.]—Cicero, in his tract de Claris Oratoribus, 
ſays, «„ That he was a man of extraonlinary talents ; that in 
* he was inferior to none; that his language was lofty, 
his ſentiments wiſe, and that he was in all thingy a great and 
dignified character. —Gronovius, 


tion, 
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tion, the title” of which is, © De Quinto Popilio 
circum conciliabula,” in which is this paſſage: 
te Credo ego inimicos meos hoc difurum ;”” where 
he fays aidlurum, and not difuross Does not 
Gracchus apply preciſely in the ſame meaning the 
word difurum as Cicero does futurum? Thus in 
Greek, without any ſuſpicion of error, the verbs 
ToinoElv, tete bt, Akggiv, and the like, are given to 
both numbers and all genders without diſtinction. 
He added, that in the third book of the Annals of 


the excellent Quadrigarius * there was found, 


« Dum ii conciderentur, hoſtium copias ibi oc- 
cupatas futurum. In the beginning alſo of the 
eighteenth book of the Annals of the fame Qua- 
drigarius, there was this ſentence: * Sj pro tua 
bonitate et noſtra voluntate tibi valetudo ſuppetit, 
eſt quod ſperemus deos bonis bene facturum.“ In like 
manner in the twenty- fourth book of Valerius An- 
tias , we read, © Si hz res divinæ factæ ritèque per- 
litatæ efſent, haruſpices dixerunt omnia ex ſententia 
proceſſurum eſſe.” Plautus alſo, in his “ Caſina,” 
ſpeaking of a young woman, ſays occiſurum, and not 
occiſuram ; as, 


te Etiamne habet Caſina gladium ? habet ſed duos 
Quibus altero te occiſurum ait, altero villicum.“ 


+ Quadrigarius.]—Of this Quadrigarius but very. little is 
known. Much uſe was made of him by Livy, more by Gel- 


lius, and many things were taken from him by Macrobius, 
Servius, Nonius, and Priſcian. A fragment of his works is 


found in Seneca. He was a writer of Roman annals. 
S Palerius Antias. his was another ancient writer of ſu- 
perior diſtinction, of -whoſe works a few ſcattered fragments 


only remain. He is gjten quoted by Livy, and was of much 


uſe to Pliny, Th 
us 
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Thus, too, Laberius *, in his Gemellis : 
« Non putavi, hoc eam futurum. 


Were not, therefore, all theſe people ignorant of 
what a ſoleciſm was? Gracchus uſed the word 
difturum ; Quadrigarius futurum, and benefaFurum ; 
Plautus occi/urum ; Antias proceſſurum ; Laberius fac- 
turum, all indefinitely. Which uſage is neither diſ- 
tingutſhed by number, perſon, gender, or tenſe, but 
comprehends them all by one unvaried termina- 
tion. Thus Cicero uſed futurum neither in the 
maſculine nor neuter gender, for that would have 
been a ſoleciſm ; but as a word which had nothing 
to do with any gender. This ſame friend of mine, 
in Cicero's oration concerning the command of 
Cn. Pompey, affirmed, that it was thus written by 
Cicero, and ſo he always read: © Quum veſtros 
portus atque eos portus equibus, vitam ac ſpiritum 
ducitis in prædonum fuiſſe poteſtatem ſciatis.” That 
it was no ſoleciſm to ſay in poteſtatem fuiſſe, as the 
vulgar and half-learned ſuppoſe ; but he contended 
the expreſſion was proper and correct, and was 


CLaberius.] — The Fragments of Laberius were collected by 
Henry Stephens, and publiſhed with others of the ancient La- 
tin poets; and they are alſo found in the Corpus Poetarum 
publiſhed by Mattaire. He wrote ſatirical pieces, and was 
urged by Julius Cæſar to appear publicly on the ſtage. This, 
being a Roman knight, he for a time refuſed to do, as an a& 
highly degrading ; but he was finally compelled to gratify the 
tyrant. . He introduced himſelf with that beautiful prologue 
which is found in Macrobius, and which an ingenious friend has 
done me the favour to tranſlate.It is hereafter ſubjoined. 


Vor. I. „ common 
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common alſo in Greek; and that Plautus ? too, who 
was particularly exact in his choice of words, ſays in 
his Amphitryon, 

«© Numero mihi in mentem fuit ; 


not, as was uſual, in mente. But beſides Plautus, 
an example from whom he here adduced, I myſelf 
alſo have met with abundance of ſuch readings in 
ancient writers, which will be found interſperſed in 
this collection. But ſetting aſide both the reaſon of 
the thing, and theſe authorities, the ſound and diſ- 
poſition of the words of themſelves declare, that it 
was more ſuitable to the care of the words, and 
the modulation of Cicero's ſpeech, when he might 
with propriety have uſed either, to prefer poteſtatem 
to potgſtate. The former is more agreeable to the 
ear, and fuller in the ſentence, the latter more harſh 
and leſs perfect; that is, ſuppoſing the ear to be 
correct, and neither deaf nor ſtupid. For the fame 
reaſon, indeed, he preferred the word explicavit to 
axplicuit, which began to be more in uſe. Theſe 
are the words, as they appear in his oration on the 
command of Cn. Pompey: © Teſtis eſt Sicilia, 
quam, multis undique cinctam periculis, non terrore 
belli, ſed conſilii celeritate explicavit. If he had ſaid 
explicuit, the fentence would have limped with weak 
and imperfect modulation. 


7 Plautur.] In comœdia maxime claudicamus, licet Varro 


dicat muſas Zlii Stolonis ſententia Plautino ſermone locuturas 
fuiſſe, & Latine loqui vellent.“ — Qyintilian. 


C H A Po 
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C HAP. VIII. 


Story found in the books of Sotion the philoſopher, 
concerning the courtezan Lais, and Demoſthenes the 
orator. 


OTION was a man of no mean diſtinction, 

of the Peripatetic ſect. He wrote a large 
book full of diffuſe and various hiſtory, which he 
called the Horn of Amalthea *, which word is of 
the ſame import as if one ſhould ſay Cornucopiæ. 
In this book the following ſtory is related of De- 
moſthenes the orator, and Lais the courtezan :— 
« Lais,“ ſays he, of Corinth, by the elegance 
and beauty-of her perſon, obtained a prodigious 
deal of money; and it was notorious that ſhe was 
viſited by men of wealth from all parts of Greece; 
but no one was admitted who did not give her the 
ſum ſhe demanded *, which, indeed, was extrava- 


* Sotion.— This philoſopher lived in the time of Tiberius, 
and was preceptor to Seneca, by whom he is reſpectfully men- 
tioned, 

Hern of Amalthea.]—See the Author's preface. 

3 Sbe demanded.]—At the doors of the apartments inhabited 
by courtezans, were inſcribed their names, and the ſum that was 
expected. This we learn from Juvenal, Petronius, &c. The 
ſum here demanded by Lais of Demoſthenes 1s aſked, for the 
lame purpoſe, of a young man in Plautus : | 

« Alias me poſcit pro illa triginta minas 
Alias talentum magnum, neque quicquam queo 
Aqui bonique ab eo impetrare.“ 
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gant enough. Hence, he remarked, aroſe that pro- 
verb ſo common in Greece, It is not for every 
man to fail to Corinth“; that is, it was abſurd for 
any man to viſit Lais at Corinth, who was unable to 
give what ſhe required. This woman was pri- 
vately viſited by Demoſthenes, who deſired her 
favours. But Lais aſked a thouſand drachmæ, or 
a talent; this is, in our money, equal to a hun- 
dred thouſand ſeſterces. Demoſthenes, ſtruck with 
the petulance of the woman, and alarmed at the 
greatneſs of the fum, turned back; and as he was 
leaving her, ſaid, I buy not repentance ſo dear.” 
But the Greek words he is reported to have uſed 


are more pointed: *I buy not repentance at a 
thouſand drachme.” 
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Fo Corinth.]—This proverb is alſo explained another way: 
The ſeas in the vicinity of Corinth were of very difficult navi- 
gation; therefore it was neither eaſy, nor always ſafe, to make 
the harbour of Corinth. The explanation, nevertheleſs, which 
is here given by Gellius, is more plauſible, and more generally 
accepted. Corinth was always famous for its luxury and licen- 
tiouſneſs; and a thouſand nymphs of pleaſure, conſecrated to the 
fervice of the Corinthian Venus, could hardly fail of attracting 
2a concourſe of idle and voluptuous ſtrangers. Horace ſeems to 
adopt the latter explanation here given: 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum ; 
Sedit qui timuit ne non ſuccederet.“ 
Eraſmus, alſo, in his account of this proverbial expreſſion, quotes 
forme lines reflecting on Corinthian voluptuouſneſs ; which, ſays 


he, I would tranſlate, if they were but as modeſt as they are 
elegant. 
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\ 


Cnayp. IX. 


The cuſtom and diſcipline of the Pythagorean ſchool, with 
the time fixed for their ſpeaking and being filent. 


HE order and method which Pythagoras * 

obſerved, and afterwards thoſe who ſucceeded 
him, in the admiſſion and inſtruction of diſciples, is 
ſaid to have been this :—Firſt of all, the youths 
who offered themſelves for his inſtruction he phy- 
flognomized *, which word means to judge of the 
manners and diſpoſitions of men, by forming a con- 
jecture from the caſt of their face and countenance, 
and from the general form and manner of the out- 
ward perſon. Then he, whom he had thus ex- 
amined and approved, was immediately admitted 
to. his diſcipline, and, for a certain time, was en- 


* Pythagoras.]—Every thing of importance concerning Py- 
thagoras, his life, his diſcipline, and his ſyſtem, the reader will 
find collected and arranged with great perſpicuity in Enfield's 
Hiſtory of Philoſophy, to which, once for all, I refer for ſuch 
farther explanation on the ſubject matter of this chapter as may 
be entertaining or neceſſary. 

* Phyfrognomized.)——That' a ſtudy like that of phyſiognomy, 
which reſts on no baſis, which every man's obſervation knows 
to be delufive, and which in no reſpect conduces to the advan- 
tage or happineſs of mankind, ſhould have employed the learned 
and the wiſe of ancient and modern times, is a ſtriking proof of 
human infirmity. The moſt ancient writer on this ſubject is 
Ariſtotle ; of more modern times, Baptiſta Porta was the man 
who moſt excited attention z and, at the preſent period, Lavater 
has exerciſed great ingenuity on the ſubject: all have had their 
admirers. 
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joined ſilence * ; the period was not the ſame to all, 
but it varied according to his opinion of their ta- 


Tents, He who obſerved ſilence, heard what was 


faid by others; but was not ſuffered to enquire, if 
he happened not to underſtand, nor to make re- 
marks on what he heard. No one was filent for a 
leſs ſpace than two years *, in which proceſs of being 
filent, and of hearing, the difciples were called 
bearers. But when they had learned what is of all 
things the moſt difficult, to be ſilent and to hear, 
and were inſtructed in the art called the holding the 
tongue, they were then permitted to ſpeak, to aſk 
queſtions, to write down what they heard, and to 
communicate their own opinions. In this ftage 
they were called mathematicians, from the ſciences 
which they were then beginning to learn and reflect 
upon ; for the ancient Greeks called geometry, 
gnomonics *, muſic, and the other profounder ſci- 
ences, mathematics. But the common people call 
thoſe mathematicians, who, to uſe a national word, 


ſhould be named Chaldæans *. 
After 


Silence.] Various motives have been aſſigned for the 


ſilence which Pythagoras enjoined his diſciples at their initia- 


tion, It might poſſibly, ſays Enfield, from Brucker, be of great 
uſe to them; and it was certainly a judicious expedient with 
reſpect to himſelf, as it reſtrained impertinent curioſity, and pre- 
vented every inconvenience of contradiction. 

* Two years. ] — The pores of this probation varied from 
two to five years. 

* Gnomonics.]—The art of dialling, the invention of which 
is by ſome given to Anaximander, by others to Anaximenes the 
Mileſian. 

* Chaldeans.]J—The Chaldæans were particularly remark- 


able for their * of the abſtruſe ſciences. The term Chal- 


dæans 
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After being initiated in theſe ſciences, they-pro- 
ceeded to ſtudy the formation of the world, and 
the primary principles of nature : they were then 
called theoriſts. 

When my friend Taurus? had related theſe 
things concerning Pythagoras: © But at this day,” he 
continued, * they who precipitately, and with un- 
waſhed feet *, follow the philoſophers, are not ſatiſ- 
fied with being averſe to meditation, and ignorant 
of muſic and geometry, but muſt themſelves im- 
poſe the laws by which they are to be taught. One 
ſays, © Teach me this firſt.” Another exclaims, 
« I would learn this thing, but not that.” A third 
is eager to begin with the ſympoſium of Plato, on 
account of the licentiouſneſs of Alcibiades ; an- 


dzans was applied contemptuouſly, in an appropriate ſenſe, 
to the tribe of aſtrologers and fortune-tellers which infeſted 
Rome in its ſplendour. See Juvenal, Sat. vi.— 
« Chaldzis ſed major erit fiducia : quicquid 
Dixerit aſtrologus, credant a fonte relatum 
Ammonis,” 

7 Taurus.]J=Taurus was a Phoenician philoſopher, who lived 
in the time of Antoninus Pius, and wrote, according to Suidas, 
on the different dogmas of Plato and Ariſtotle, He is again 
mentioned by Gellius, Book VI. c. xiv. as the author of Com- 
mentaries on the Georgics of Plato.—CGronowius. 


 Unwaſhed feet.]—This is a proverbial expreſſion, borrowed 

from the Greek, an nT0OG vu aragavy, which has its origin in 
relig10us ceremony, in which no one could bear a part without 
firſt waſhing. Hence it was applied generally to the under- 
taking any thing of importance without becoming care and cau- 
tion. In the place before it means that they raſhly become the 
followers of philoſophers, without being prepared by previous 
diſcipline. With unwaſhed hands was a proverb ally of fre- 
quent occurrence, and of ſimilar import, * 
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other with the Phædrus, on account of the oration 
of Lyſias. Nay, by Jupiter, there are ſome who 
deſire to read Plato, not to improve in morals, but 
to obtain a gracefulneſs of ſtyle and language; not 
to become more modeſt, but more witty.” This is 
what Taurus uſed to remark, comparing theſe 
modern followers of the philoſophers with the old 
Pythagoreans. But neither muſt this be omitted, 
that all, without exception, who were admitted by 
Pythagoras into his ſociety and diſcipline, produced 
whatever effects or money they poſſeſſed for the 
common ule ; and an inſeparable ſociety was form- 
ed, as if it had been that ſort of co-heirſhip which is 
rightly expreſſed by the terms hero non cito ?. 


9 Hero non cito.] For this expreſſion we have no correſpon- 
dent term in Engliſh. It was an old law phraſe; and we find, 
in the twelve tables, erctum citum uſed to fignify an equable 
diviſion of property amongſt heirs. See Heineccius and Salma- 
ſius in Solinum, as well as Cicero de Orat. c. lvi. Conſequently, 
herctum aan citum muſt mean a co-heirſhip, the property of which 
was not diviſible, which was preciſely the caſe with the old Pytha- 
goreans. On their entrance into the ſociety, the individuals added 
their property, without reſerve, to the public fund, becoming co- 
heirs or co-partners with the reſt in the common ſtock. But in 
caſe of diſpute or diſguſt, no individual could inſiſt on having his 
property reſtored, or claim any portion of the whole. We do 
indeed find, that if any member found himſelf, on experience, 
unable or unwilling to go through the whole proceſs of the Py- 
thagorean diſcipline, it was uſual to reſtore him a double por- 
tion; but this was an act of voluntary liberality, the motive of 
which was probably to convince the world of the diſintereſted 
nature of the ſect. Upon this ſubje& of the community of 
goods which prevailed amongſt the Pythagoreans, every neceſ- 
_ fary information may be found in the Life of Pythagoras by 
Laertius, and in Jamblichus de Myfterus. 


CHaP. 
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CnaPe. X. 


The words of Favorinus, addreſſed to a youth who 
affetied an old and obſolete mode of ſpeaking. 


\AVORINUS* the philoſopher thus addreſſed 

a young man, who was exceſſively fond of 

old words, and of introducing antiquated and out 
of the way phraſes in his common and daily con- 
verſation. | 
_ « Curms, Fabricius, and Coruncanius *, our coun- 
trymen, of very remote times, and the three Ho- 
ratian brothers, ſtill older than theſe, talked with 
their friends plainly and perſpicuouſly, nor did 
they uſe the words of the Arunci, the Sicani, or 
Pelaſgi, who were ſaid to have been the firſt inha- 
bitants of Italy, but the language of their own 
times: but you, as if you were now converſing 


with the mother of Evander, uſe a language which, 


Favorinus.]— For an account of this philoſopher, ſee notes 
to Chap. III. 

® Curius, Fabricius, and a ]—The two former of 
theſe were very celebrated characters in Roman hiſtory. Cu- 
rius expelled Pyrrhus from Italy, and rendered his name im- 
mortal by the dignified ſimplicity with which he refuſed that 
monarch's preſents. Fabricius alſo was general againſt Pyrr- 
hus ; and when the king's phyſician made an offer to poiſon his 
maſter, the Roman ſent him back in chains to the tyrant. Ci- 
cero draws a parallel betwixt this Fabricius and Ariſtides the 
Athenian. Coruncanius was a celebrated orator, and raiſed 
from a mean ſituation to the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. 
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. for many years, has been out of date, unwilling 


that any one ſhould know or comprehend what 
you mean: Why not then be filent, that you may 
fully obtain your purpoſe ? But you are fond of 
antiquity *, you ſay, becauſe it is ingenuous, good, 
temperate, and modeſt. Imitate then the ancients 
in your life, but ſpeak the language of the mo- 
derns, and have always impreſſed on your memory 


and heart, what C. Czfar+*, a man of extraordinary 


genius and prudence, has written in his firſt book 
on Analogy—Avoid every unuſual word as you 
would a rock.” 


T Antiquity.]—This childiſh fondneſs for antiquity, without 
taſte and without reaſon, is finely ridiculed by Horace, in his 
epiſtle to Auguſtus. 3 | 

« Cztera nequaquam fimili ratione madoque 
Eſtimat, et nift quæ terris ſecreta tuiſque, 
Temporibus defuncta videt, faſtidit et odit.“ 

Moſt happily imitated by Pope. 

« Authors, like coins, grow dar as they grow old; 
It is the ruſt we value, not the gold. | 
Chaucer's worſt ribaldry is learn'd by rote, 

And beaſtly Skelton heads of houſes quote : 
One likes no language but the Fairy Queen, 

A Scot will fight for Chriſt's Kirk o' th* Green, 
And each true Briton is to Ben ſo civil, 

He ſwears the Muſes met him at the Devil.” 


C. Ce/ar.]—This was Julius Czfar, whoſe work on the ſub- 
ject here mentioned is praiſed by Cicero in his Brutus. We 
have the names alſo of various other works which have not 
come down to us.—A Treatiſe on Divination, ſome orations, 


two books on Analogy, and ſomething againſt Cato. He wrote 


alſo ſome poems. 


CHAP. 
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XI. 


Thucydides, the celebrated hiſtorian, affirms that the 
Spartans uſed not a trumpet but pipes in their 
army. His words upon the ſubject. Herodotus re- 

| lates, that king Halyattes had muſicians always in 
readineſs. Likewiſe ſome remarks upon the pitch- 
pipe of Caius Gracchus. 


CHnavPp. 


HUCYDIDES, the moſt illuſtrious of the 
Greek hiſtorians, relates of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, who were great warriors, that they did not 
uſe, as ſignals in battle, horns or trumpets, but 
flutes *. This was not done in conformity to any 

| religious 


* Horns or trumpets. ]—Cornuum tubarumve. The origin of 
theſe words 1s explained by the words themſelves. The horns, 
though in ſucceeding times made of braſs, were originally the 
{imple horns of cattle. What I have tranſlated trumpet was, 
in diſtinction from the horn, a ſtraight tube. The performers on 
each were diſtinguiſhed by the names of cornicines and tubicines. 
Both theſe inſtruments, with very little variation, perhaps, with 
reſpe& to their form, continue in uſe at this day. 

Flute. JT was in doubt what word to uſe in this place, 
flute or fife. In modern language, the fife is the martial inſtru- 
ment. We have good authority for either expreſſion. See 
Milton, Book I. Paradiſe Loſt. 


« Anon they move 
| In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood | 
Of flutes and ſoft recorder.“ | 
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religious rite or prejudice, or that the ſpirits might 
be rouſed or elevated, which is effected by horns 
and trumpets *; but on the contrary, that they 
might be calmer and more deliberate, which is ac- 
compliſhed by the ſkill of the flute-player. They 
thought, that in attacking the enemy, and when 
engagements firſt began, nothing more promoted 
ſecurity or valour than their being reſtrained from 
too daring exceſſes by ſounds of fofter harmony. 


When therefore the ranks were drawn up *, placed 


mn 


It ſeems to me probable, that in this paſſage Milton had in 
mind this Lacedæmonian cuſtom. 


* 
See alſo Collins's Ode to Liberty. 


« Who ſhall awake the Spartan fi fe, 
And call in ſolemn ſounds to li fe 
Thoſe youths, &c.“ 


Trumpet. — The expreſſion in the original is not tube, 
but litui. What the preciſe difference was is not eaſy to ſay: 
much concerning theſe inſtruments may be found in Montfaucon; 
and that they were diſtinct both from cornua and tubæ, is prov- 
ed by the paſſage before us, and various others in ancient wri - 
ters. See Horace. 


« Multos caſtra juvant, et lituo tube 
Permiſtus ſonitus.“ 


* Drawn up.] Procinctæ, literally girt up. See the word 
thus uſed in Horace: 


* 


« Hoc iter ignavi diviſimus, altius ac nos 


* * * 
Præcinctie, unum.“ 


The dreſs of the Romans and of the Orientals in all times was 
exceedingly inconvenient for labour, or exertions of any kind: 
tnereſore they who travelled girded up, if we may fo lay, 

their 
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in array, and ready to engage, the flute-players, dif- 
ferently diſpoſed along the lines, began. By this 
ſoothing, delightful, and ſolemn melody, and a 
ſort of diſcipline, as it were, of military muſic, the 
impetuoſity of the ſoldiers was checked, and they 
were prevented from ruſhing irregularly from their 
ranks. But letus cite this eminent writer's own words, 
important both from their dignity and truth, 

« After this the attack began. The Argives 
and their allies ruſhed forwards with eagerneſs and 
rage. The Lacedæmonians advanced ſlowly to the 
ſound of flutes, the numerous players on which were 
diſpoſed at regular intervals. This was not from 
any ſuperſtition, but that marching embodied and 
in uniſon, their ranks might not be broken, which 


is uſually done when great armies attack each 
other.” 


The Cretans alſo, as is reported, advanced to 


battle tempering and regulating their pace to the 
ſound. of the * But Falyattes, king of Lydia, 


agreeably 


their looſe tunics ; and it is not improbable but that ſoldiers, 
when about'to engage, or on a march, did the ſame. From this 
cuſtom Harmer, in his Obſervations on Paſſages of Scripture, 
takes occaſion ingeniouſly to explain the phraſe of « girding 
the loins.” „They that travel on foot,” ſays he, © are obliged 
ta faſten their garments at a greater height from their feet 
than they are wont to do at other times.” This is what ſome 
have underſtood to be meant by girding their loins, not fimply 
their having girdles about them, but the wearing their gar- 
ments at a greater height than uſual. 

3 The hyre. In the original cithara ; but the words lyra and 
cithara ſeem to have been uſed promiſcuouſly. See Athenzus, 
lib xiv. I have remarked, in my notes to Herodotus, that the 
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 agreeably to the cuſtom of Barbarian luxury, when 


he made war on the Mileſians, as Herodotus in 
his hiſtory relates, had in his army, as well for 
military ſervice as for the entertainment of his vo- 
luptuous companions, performers on the different, 
paſtoral inſtruments, and female players on the 
flute. Whilſt Homer repreſents the Greeks as 
engaging the enemy, not to the ſound of pipes or 
flutes, but in ſilence ?, with a firm exertion of mind 
and valour. 


cc But 


citharzdus and cithariftes, both players on the cithara or lyre, 
were to be thus diſtinguiſhed—the former accompanied his 
inſtrument with his voice, the latter did not. I ſhould have 
remarked, at the preceeding paſſage, concerning the Cretans, 
that their military diſcipline was borrowed from the Lacedæ. 
monians, and that they were the inventors of the military or 
Pyrrhic dance. 

Female players on the flute.]=See Herodotus, Book I. 
Chap. xvii/ | 
7 In filence.] —Homer, in the paſſage which precedes the one 
here quoted, repreſents the Trojans as ruſhing in a tumultuous 
ardour and clamour to battle. 


« With ſhouts the Trojans, ruſhing from afar, 
Proclaim their motions, and provok'd the war.“ 
Porz. 
Homer's words literally tranſlated are, 


« But the Trojans, when they were marſhalled by their lead« 
ers, advanced with tumult and ſhout like birds.“ 


Mr. Cowper's verſion is leſs faulty, but fill not literab 
enough. | 
« Now marſhall'd al! beneath their ſeveral chiefs, 


With deaf ning ſhouts, and with the clang of arms, 
The hoſt of Troy advanc'd.” 


Ir 
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* But ſilent, breathing rage, reſoly'd and ſkill'd 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field, 
Swift march the Greeks.” 


What then means that moſt violent clamour of the 
Roman troops, with which, according to our writers 
of annals, they were accuſtomed to ſhout when they 
engaged? Was this to oppoſe ſo wiſe a form of 
ancient diſcipline, or is a ſlow and filent pace eli- 
gible, when advancing: to attack an enemy ſeen 
at a conſiderable diftance? or when they come 
to blows, is the enemy then at hand at the ſame 
time to be repelled by force, and terrified by 
clamour ? 

But this Lacedzmonian flute-playing brings to 
mind that oratorical flute which is faid to have 
been played before Caius Gracchus, and to have 
modulated his tones when ſpeaking to the people. 
But the vulgar opinion is undoubtedly falſe, that 
when he was ſpeaking a perſon ſtood behind him 
playing on the flute, and by his various tones ſome- 
times repreſſing, ſometimes animating. his voice 
and action. For, what could be more abſurd than 

that a piper ſhould play to Gracchus when ſpeak- 


It was the cuſtom of the Romans to c/arg their arms together 
when advancing to the attack; but Homer ſays no ſuch thing 
of the Trojans. Milton, in imitation of the Greek poet's de- 
ſcription of his countrymen's order of _ thus deſcribes the 
fallen angels. 
« Thus they, 
Breathing united force, with fixed thought, 
Movꝰ d on in ſilence to ſoft pipes.” 


ing, 


g 
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ing, as if he had been a dancing mimic *, differ- 


ent meaſures, tunes, and times? They whoſe re- 
lation is of the beſt authority affirm, that a man 
ſtood concealed amongſt his auditors, who, from 
a ſmall flute, breathed at intervals a deeper tone to 
check and ſoften the harſhneſs of his voice. It is 
not, as I think, to be imagined, that the ardour 


and impetuoſity which was inſtinctive and natural 


to Gracchus, required any external impulſe. Ci- 
cero, however, is of opinion, that Gracchus uſed 
this flute-player for both purpoſes, that by tunes 
occaſionally ſweet or elevated, his ſtyle, when low 
or dry, might be animated, when harſh or impetu- 
tuous might be repreſſed. Theſe are Cicero's 
words : « | 
«© Therefore this fame Gracchus, as you may 
know, Catalus, from Licinius your client ?, who 
| is 
* Mimic.]—Planipes. In the comedies, when the chorus 


went off the ſtage, they were ſucceeded by a fort of actors, 


who diverted the audience for fome time with apiſh poſtures 


and antic dances. They were not maſked, but had their 


faces ſmeared over with ſoot, and dreſſed themſelves in lamb- 
ſkins. They wore garlands of ivy, and carried baſkets. full of 
herbs and flowers to the konour of Bacchus. They acted al- 
ways barefoot, and were thence called Planipedes.—Kexret. 

9 Client.]-—-No word has varied more from its original ac- 
ceptation than this. It is derived from xa, celebro. It con- 
ſtituted no ſmall part of the magnificence of the great men of 
ancient Rome to be courted as patrons, that is, to have in 
their trains: (for they were attended by them whenever they 
appeared in public) a number of ſtrangers, or young men of 
rank, to whom, in retufn for this mark of reſpe& and homage, 
they communicated inſtruction, or extended their countenance 


and 
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is a man of learning, had always, when he was 
ſpeaking, a ſkilful ſlave ſtanding ſecretly behind 
him with an ivory flute **, who, as occaſion re- 
quired, breathed a note, to rouſe him if languid, 
or call him back if too harſh.” 

With reſpe& to this cuſtom of advancing to 
battle to the ſound of fAlutes, we learn from Ariſ- 
totle **, in his Book of Problems, that it was in- 
troduced by the Lacedzmonians, in order to make 
the confidence and ardour of their troops more con- 
ſpicuous, and more effectually tried. Cowardice 
and fear, he obſerves, is perfectly incompatible with 
ſuch a mode of attack, whilſt the mean and daſtardly, 
neceffarily ſhrink from what is ſo noble and intre- 
pid. I have ſubjoined a few words from Ariſtotle 
on this ſubject. | 

Why, when about to engage, did they march 
to the ſound of the flute? That they might diſtin» 
guiſh thoſe, who behaved like cowards,” 


and protection. The particular claim theſe clients were ſup- 
poſed to have on their patrons, is accurately defined by our 
author, in the thirteenth Chapter of the fifth Book, to which the 
reader is referred. Virgil is called by Horace Juvenum No- 
bikum Chens, in alluſion to the particular patronage which was 
extended to the poet by the nephews of Auguſtus. It is needs» 
leſs to add how different a meaning the word now bears. 

w Tvory fute.] — Much is proved from this incidental men- 
tion of a flute of ivory. Among other things it appears 
that in the time of this Gracchus, both the ſcience of muſic 
and the mechanic arts muſk have made no inconſiderable 
progreſs, 

't Fram Ariftetle.]-Gronovius informs us, that he was nes 
ver able to find the paſſage here quoted in Ariſtotle, 


Vor. I. 3 Cnap 
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Cnay. XII. 3 


At what age, from what rank, with what ceremonies, 
oaths, and title, a Veſtal virgin is admitted by the 
Pontifex Maximus, and how ſhe paſſes her novi- 
ciate. That, as Labeo affirms, neither doth fhe 
inherit by law the poſſeſſions of any one who dies 
inteſtate, nor doth any one inherit from her, dying 

without a Will. | 


HE writers on the ſubject of taking * a Veſtal 
virgin, of whom Labeo Antiſtius is the moſt 
elaborate, have aſſerted, that no one could be 
taken who was leſs than ſix, or more than ten 


years 


* Taking.]J—This word may, to an Engliſh reader, at firſt 
appear inelegant and improper ; but it ſeems eaſily juſtified by 
the explanation which follows in the latter part of the chap- 
ter. The high prieſt,” ſays our author, © took away the 
| virgin from her parents, as a captive is taken in war;” that 
is, with ſeeming violence; not unlike the ſenſe in which Ho- 
race uſes the word capio.. 


« Gracia capta. ferum victorem cepit.” 
The word tale, in Engliſh, is uſed in a variety of ſignifica- 
cations, apparently very remote from each other. Do you 
take me? is uſed for Do you underftand me? It is uſed 


by Shakeſpeare in a ſtill more fingular ſenſe. Lear's exe- 
cration againſt his daughter, has this ſtrong expreſſion. 


« Strike her young bones, 
Ye taking airs, with lameneſs.” 


T have 
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years old. Neither could ſhe be taken unleſs both 
her father and mother were alive, if ſhe bad any 
defect of voice or hearing, or indeed any perſonal 
blemiſh ?*, or if ſhe herſelf or father had been made 
free; or if under the protection of her grandfather, 
her father being alive ; if one or both of her pa- 
rents were in actual ſervitude, or employed in mean 
occupations '*. She whoſe fiſter was in this charac- 
ter might plead exemption, as might ſhe whoſe 
father was flamen *, augur, one of the fifteen who 


1 have with ſome diligence examined Middleton's Letter from 
Rome, with the expectation of finding the ftriking fimilitude 
pointed out betwixt the initiation of a Veſtal virgin and the 
ceremony of taking the veil, as obſerved in Roman Catholic 
countries. They undoubtedly, in many reſpects, bear a ſtrong 
reſemblance. It may not be improper to add, that the word 
virgines was uſed by the beſt Latin writers, to ſignify the 
Veſtal virgins, without the addition of Yefales, It would far 
exceed the limits of a note, to point out the various particu- 
lars of the mode of life, the duties, and the privileges of a 
Veſtal virgin, together with the horrible puniſhment to which, 
in caſe of any failure of chaſtity, ſhe was condemned. The 
curious reader may find, in a tract of Lipfins, an elaborate 
diſcuſſion of all that this ſubject involves. Part of their employ- 
ment was to keep up a perpetual fre in the temple of Veſta ; 
and it is well known that this has been, and perhaps ſtill is, ob- 
ſerved in various Catholic countries, in honour of the Virgin. 

> Perſonal blemiſh.]—The ſame reſtriction, according to Plu- 
tarch, was obſerved iff the election of augurs. | 

Mean occupations. ]-This expreſhon extended, without li- 
mitatior; to all artizans and mechanics; to all, indeed, without 
exception, who were not amongſt the higher orders of ſena- 
tors and knights. 

Flamen, &c. ] — There were three flamens ; one of Ju- 

E 2 piter, 
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had care of the ſacred books, or one of the ſeven- 
teen who regulated the ſacred feaſts, or a prieſt of 
Mars. Exemption was alſo granted to her who 
was betrothed to a pontiff *, and to the daughter of 
the ſacred trumpeter *, Capito Ateius has alſo ob- 
ſerved, that the daughter of a man was ineligible 
who had no eſtabliſhment in Italy, and that his 
daughter might be excuſed who had three children. 
But as ſoon as a Veſtal virgin is taken, conducted to 
the veſtibule of Veſta, and delivered to the pon- 
tiffs, ſhe is from that moment removed from her fa- 
ther's authority, without any form of emancipation”, 

or 


piter, ene of Mars, and one of Quirinus. Here alſo it may 
be proper to inform the Engliſh reader, that there were ſux 
Veſtal virgins, fifteen augurs, fifteen keepers of the ſacred or- 
Sybilline books, ſeven epulos, „who,“ to uſe the words of 
Gibbon, „prepared the table of the gods, conducted the 
ſolemn proceſſion, and regulated the ceremonies of the an- 
nual feſtival.” 

5 Pontiff.] There was a college of pontiffs or high prieſts, 
which conſiſted of fifteen. | 

Sacred trumpeter.]-A long chapter in Cenſorinus de die 
Natali, informs us of the great eſteem in which theſe perſon- 
ages were held. Their preſence was indiſpenſable at every 
ſupplication and triumph : their importance is enforced and 
their privileges explained, by Livy ; Valerius Maximus, I. ii. 
c. 5; Pliny, &c. 

7 Emancipation. ]—This was an old law term. The par- 
ticular ſenſe of it, in this and every other inſtance, may be 
found in Heineccius Antiquitates Romanz. The old Roman 
laws gave the father' unlimited power over his children: he 
might put them to death, or he might ſell them as ſlaves. 
The ceremony, therefore, by which the parent reſigned the 

| | | authority 
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or loſs of rank *, and has alſo the right of mak- 
ing her will. No more ancient records remain, 
concerning the form and ceremony of taking a vir- 
gin, except that the firſt virgin was taken by king 
Numa. But we find a Papian law, which provides, 
that at the will of the ſupreme pontiff twenty virgins 
ſhould be choſen from the people, that theſe ſhould 
draw lots in the public aſſembly, and that the 
ſupreme pontiſſ might take her whoſe lot it was, 
to become the ſervant of Veſta, But this drawing 
of lots by the Papian law does not now ſeem ne- 
ceſlary ; for if any perſon of ingenuous birth goes 
to the pontiff and offers his daughter ? for this mi- 
niſtery, if ſhe may be accepted without any viola- 
tion of what the ceremonies of religion enjoin, the 
ſenate diſpenſes with the Papian law. Moreover, 
a virgin is ſaid to be taken, becauſe ſhe is taken 


authority which the laws gave him over his child, was called 
emancipation, of which there were three forms. 

* Loſs of rank.]—This alſo was a law term, and is not ex- 
plained by Heineccius. The expreſſion « caput non habere“ 
was applied to ſlaves, foreigners, and others, of whom it was 
not the duty of the cenſor to take notice. This office, firſt 
inſtituted by Servius Tullus, divided the people into different 
ranks, according to their fortunes, and did not omit to notice 
their moral character and conduct. Thus every one was liable 
to be degraded from his rank, or entirely to forfeit his claim to 
every diſtinction, on commiſſion of certain crimes. In the paſ- 
ſage before us we are expreſsly informed, that the Veſtal vir- 
gin ſuffered no change with reſpect to rank from is my 
in her relative ſituation. 

9 Offrs his daugbter.] — According to i both theſe 
cuſtoms were in uſe in the time of Auguſtus, | 
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by the hand of the high prieſt, from that parent 
under whoſe authority ſhe is, and led away as a 
captive in war. In the firſt book of Fabius Pictor, 
we have the form of words which the ſupreme pon- 
tiff is to repeat when he takes a virgin. It is 
this: 

e take thee, beloved, as a prieſteſs of Veſta, 
to perform religious ſervice, to diſcharge thoſe 
duties with reſpect to the whole body of the Ro- 
man people, which the law moſt wiſcly requires of 
a prieſteſs of Veſta.” Many are of opinion, that the 
term taten was applied only to a virgin; but the 
flamines diales, the high prieſts and the augurs , 
Were alſo faid to be taken. Lucius Sylla, in his ſe- 
cond book of Commentaries, writes thus “ Pub- 
lius Cornelius, who firft had the cognomen of 
Sylla, was taken as flamen diahs.” 

Marcus Cato, when he accuſed Servius Galba, 
faid of the Luſitani *: 


1% Augurt.]— The augurate was eſteemed of ſuch high dig- 
nity, that, to nſe the words of Mr. Gibbon, the Romans, af- 
ter their conſulſhips and triumphs, eagerly afpired to it. 
Cicero confeſſed, that the augurate was the ſupreme object 
of his wiſhes. Pliny was proud to tread in the footſteps of 
Cicero.—Gibbor. 

1 Cognomen.]—The Romans had the nomen, the præ- 
nomen, the agnomen, and the cognomen. The nomen was the 
family name, as Julius; the prznomen anſwered to our Chriſ- 
tian name, as Camus Julius; the cognomen was the third name, 
added from ſome incidental circumſtance, Caius Julius Cæſar, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero; the agnomen was an honourable ad- 
dition, as Africanus, Magnus, Juſtus, &c. 

n Lyftani.]— Luſitania was province of Spain. 


« Yet 
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« Yet they ſay that they wiſhed to revolt. I at 
this time wiſh perfectly to underſtand the laws 
of the high prieſthood ; but ſhall I for this reaſon be 
taken as high prieſt ? If I . wiſh perfectly to under- 
ſtand the laws of the college of augurs, will any Ong 
for that reaſon tate me as augur ?” 

It js alſo faid in thoſe commentaries of Labeo, 
which he wrote on the twelve table: 

« No Veſtal virgin can be heireſs to any inteſtate 
perſon of either ſex. Such effects are ſaid to be- 
long to the public. It 1s enquired by what right 
this is done?” When taken ſhe is called amata, 
or beloved, by the high prieſt ; becauſe Amata is 
ſaid to have been the name of her who was fuſ 
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Cnay. XIII. 


It is à queſtion in phileſophby, whether, when a com- 
mand is impoſed, it be more proper ſcrupulcuſly to 
obſerve it, or ſometimes to deviate from it, in hopes 
that. the deviation may be advantageous to the per- 


een who impoſes the command. Different opinions 
upon that queſtion, 


T has been a ſubje& of enquiry in the eftirna- 

tion formed and judgment paſſed on offices * 
which are undertaken, called by philoſophers in 
Greek zad1xorra*, whether, an office being given 
you, and what you are to do clearly defined, you 
may be allowed to depart from this, if by ſo doing 
the affair ſhall promiſe a more fortunate ifſue, with 
reſpect to the advantage of the perſon employing 
you ? The queſtion is doubtful ; and diſcreet peo- 
ple have determined each way. There are not a few 
who, having decidedly fixed their opinion, that a 
matter being once reflected upon, and determined 
by him whoſe buſineſs and concern it might be, 
this could by ro means be departed from, although 
ſome unexpected event might promiſe a more for- 
tunate iſſue, leſt, if their hopes ſhould be diſap- 
pointed, the fault of diſobedience be incurred, 


C Offices. ] It may be neceſſary to inform the Engliſh reader, 
that the Latins, fince the time of Cicero, uſed the word effices 
for all moral duties. 


*Kabnore. ]—Thoſe things which are proper. 
I and 
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and a penalty, not to be deprecated. If accident- 
ally the thing ſhould have turned out better, the 
gods indeed are to be thanked ; but an example 
ſhould ſeem to be introduced, by which councils 
carefully reſolved upon, ſhould be corrupted, the 
obligation of a truſt being broken. Others have 
thought, that the inconvenience to be apprehend- 
ed from the affair's being done contrary to what 
had been commanded, ſhould firſt be weighed 
with the advantages expected; and if the former 
appeared comparatively light and trifling, and the 
advantage greater and more important from a 
well-grounded expectation, then the command 
might be departed from, leſt a providential op- 
portunity of ſucceſsful enterprize ſhould be paſſed 
by: Nor did they think the example of diſobe- 
dience at all to be feared, if ſimilar reaſons could 
not be urged; but they thought that a particular 
regard ſhould be paid to the genius and diſpoſition 
of the perſon whoſe office was undertaken, left 
he ſhould prove ferocious, without ſenſibility, 
unimpreſſive and implacable, as were Poſtumus * 
and Manlius. If ſuch maſters were to be reckon- 


ed 


3 Poflumus.]—The Roman hiſtory, with reſpect to the men 
here alluded to, is involved in ſome contradiction. Valerius 
Maximus informs us, that in the war againſt the Federati, 
Poſtumus Tubertus ordered his ſon to be put to death, becauſe, 
though victorious, he had advanced to attack the enemy with- 
out his father's command. Livy relates the ſame fact of Man- 
lius Torquatus; whilſt Gellius, in the chapter before us, refers 
apparently the ſame fact to both perſonages. It was an in- 
flexible maxim of Roman diſcipline,” ſays Mr. Gibbon, that 


a good 
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ed with, they were of opinion that the command 

ſhould be rigorouſly fulfilled. I think that the 
propoſition concerning obedience to ſuch kind 
of orders will be more full and illuſtrative, by 
adding the example of Publius Craſſus Mutia- 
nus, a great and eminent character. This Craſſus # 
is faid by Sempronius Aſellio *, and by many other 
Roman hiſtorians, to have poſſeſſed the three great- 
eft and moſt obvious diſtinftions of proſperity ; 
that he was very rich, very eloquent, of the nobleſt 
family, the moſt eminent lawyer, and chief pon- 
tiff. This perſonage having when conſul obtain» 
ed the province of Aſia, prepared to beſiege and 


a good ſoldier ſhould dread his officers far more than the ene- 
my.” But the ſtern and rigid diſcipline which it may be indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to preſerve amongſt ſoldiers in time of actual 
ſervice, hardly applies to the matter before us, if conſidered as 
a queſtion of philoſophy or of morals. That may be prudent 
and commendable in the execution of a civil office, or perform- 
ance of a confidential traſt, in a ſtate of ſecurity and leiſure, 
which would be unpardonable in the tumult of military ſervice, 
where ſucceſs muſt depend upon promptitude of execution ; 
which promptitude can only reſult from minute and undeviat- 
ing obedience to the orders of thoſe intruſted with com- 
mand. 

* This Craſſus.]-—There were very many of this name ; this 
Craſſus ſlew himſelf to avoid falling into his enemies hands, in 
the civil factions of Marius and Sylla, and muſt not be con- 
founded with Marcus Craſſus, of whoſe enormous wealth ſuch 
wonderful ſtories are related. 

5 Sempronius Aſellio.] — This perſon is again mentioned by 
Gellius, B. II. c. xui. He was an eminent hiſtorian, and wrote 
an account of the Numantian war, at which he was preſent. He 
is reſpectfully named by D * and by Macrobius, 
as well as by Gelliys. 

blockads 
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blockade the town of Leucasꝰ, and wanted a ſtrong 
and large beam for a battering ram, to make a 
breach in the walls. He wrote to the chief archi- 
tect of the Elateans, friends and allies of the Ro- 
man people, to ſend him the largeſt of two maſts 
which he had ſeen amongſt them. The chief 
architect, diſcovering for what purpoſe the maſt 
was wanted, did not ſend the larger, as he was 
ordered, but the ſmaller, which he thought the 
moſt proper and convenient for a battering ram, 
as well as more portable. Craſſus ſent for him to 
his preſence, aſked him why he did not do as he 
was ordered; and, diſregarding what he urged in 
excuſe, commanded him to be ſtripped and ſevere- 
ly flagellated. He conceived that the authority of 
a commander was altogether rendered void and in- 
ſignificant, if any one ſhould conduct himſelf with 
reſpect to orders received, not with obſequious fide- 
lity, but from his own unſolicited opinion. | 


s Leucas.]—Of this place frequent mention is made in the 
claſſic writers. It was a promontory in the Ægean, once an 
iſland, but ſo contiguous to the main land, that violent currents, 
accumulating ſand and earth, gradually united them. It is 
now named St. Maure, and belongs to the Turks. 


CARAT. 
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Cu Ar. XIV. 


The words and actions of Caius Fabricius, a man 
f great fame and high deſerts, though of a low 

origin and ſmall eſtate, «when the Samnites offered 
to bribe bim as à poor man. 


ULIUS HYGINUS,, in his fixth book of 
the Lives and Actions of Illuſtrious Men, 
ſays, that ambaſſadors came from the Samnites to 
Caius Fabricius *, the general of the Romans, and 
having recapitulated the many noble things which 
after peace was reſtored, he had done with much 
generoſity 


Julius Hyginus.] —This man wrote various works; but cri- 
tics difpute about his proper name. He is called Heginus, 
Higenus, and Heginius. He is ſaid to have written commen- 
taries on the actions of famous men, a tract on a ſubject ſome- 
what ſimilar, quoted by Gellius, B. X. c. xvii. as alſo an- 
other book on the cities of Italy, quoted by Servius. We have 
now extant of his a book of aſtronomy, as underſtood by the 
ancients, and a ſecond on mythological fables. 

2 Caius Fabricius. — Honourable mention is made of this 
perſonage and this fact, by ancient and modern writers. Vir- 
gil, in his ſixth book, commemorates him by the energetic ex- 


preſſion of 
« Parvoque potentem 


Fabricium.“ 
Horace alludes to him when he ſays, 
« Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 
Splendet in menſa tenui ſalinum, 
Nec leves ſomnos timor aut cupido, 
Sordidus aufert.” 


Claudian 
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generoſity and kindneſs for the Samnites, they of- 
fered him a large ſum of money, which they 
entreated him to accept for his own uſe. The 
Samnites, they faid, were induced to do this from 
obſerving, that many things were wanting, both 
with reſpect to the ſplendour of his houſe and his 
own maintenance, which were by no means ſuit- 


able to his greatneſs * and proper dignity. Upon 
this, Fabricius moved his hands from his ears to his 
eyes *, thence to his noſtrils, his mouth and his 
throat, afterwards to his middle, and thus anſwer- 
ed the ambaſſadors, that whilſt he could reſtrain 
and command all thoſe members he had touched, 
he could want nothing; beſides that, he could not 


accept money for which he had no uſe, from thoſe 
who he well knew wanted it. 


Claudian alſo ſays, g 


IS 


« Pauper erat Curius cum reges vinceret armis, 
Pauper Fabricius Pyrrhi cum ſperneret aurum.“ 
The poets allo of our own courts have paid him the tribute he 
deſerves. Thomſon calls him 
“Fabricius, ſcorner of all-conquering gold,” 
To multiply examples were unneceſſary. 

3 Suitable to his greatneſs.]-—The character and conduct of 
our own Andrew Marvel ſeems, in circumſtances not very un- 
like, to have been influenced by a ſpirit equally magnanimous. 
The lord treaſurer was ſent by Charles the Second, who loved 
Marvel's perſon, and reſpected his manly qualities, to offer 
him any office he might like, or any gratuity he might want. 
Marvel's firm refuſal of all favours diſconcerted the courtier ; 
but as ſoon as he was departed, Marvel's neceſſities obliged 
him to borrow a guinea of an intimate friend. 

* From his eyes to his ears. ]-The reader will hardly require 
to be informed, that this action of Fabricius alluded to his hav- 
ing an entire command of his five ſenſes. 


CAP. 
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Cmnair XY. 


How troubleſome a vice is a futile and idle Ioquacity, 
and how often it has been juſtly cenſured by great 
and learned men. 


J\HOSE light, trifling, and impertinent talk- 
ers, who, without having any ſolid matter, 

pour out volubly a torrent of words, have been well 
repreſented, as having, what they ſay, produced in 
the mouth * not in the breaſt : the tongue, they af- 
firm, ought not to be unreſtrained and wanton, but 
moved and as it were governed by ſprings fitted to 
it from the inmoſt boſom. But of ſome it muſt be 
obſerved, that they ſcatter about their words without 
any kind of judgment *, and with ſuch undaunted 
confidence, that when in the act of ſpeaking, they 
appear to know not that they ſpeak. Homer, on 
the contrary, deſcribes Ulyſſes, a man of wiſdom 
and eloquence, as ſpeaking, not from his mouth 


In the mouth.) —This is in fact a Greek proverb, the li- 
teral purport of which is, words from the mouth, and was ap- 
plied to ſuch who ſpoke fine words without meaning. 

Any kind of judgment.]— Philippus Catolus, in his Animad- 
verſions on Gellius, remarks, that the people here deſcribed 
reſemble thoſe ſaid to be born in certain iſlands, where the 
inhabitants have given them by nature two tongues and only 
one ear. Plutarch compares them to a portico at Olympia, 
famous for its echo, where any noiſe was ſeven times repeated. 
« Loquacity,” ſays he, « if once touched, will repeat every thing 
an infinite number of times.“ 

Fe but 
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but his breaſt; conſidering the act of ſpeaking to in- 
volve not only the ſound and modulation of the 
voice, but alſo the ſoundneſs of ſentiments in- 
wardly conceived. He ingemiouſly remarked, that 
the teeth preſented themſelves as a wall to keep in 
the petulance of the tongue ; that the temerity of 
fpeech ſhould not only be reſtrained by the guard 
and vigilance of the mind, but hedged in as it were 
by certain centinels placed in the mouth. The 
words of Homer, alluded to above, are theſe : 


« But when he poured forth his loud voice from 
his breaſt.” 


Again, 


« What word, my ſon, has eſcaped through the 
wall of your teeth?“ 


I have alſo added the words of Cicero, in which he 
expreſſes his real and ſevere diſlike of fooliſh and 
empty talking. Whulſt this is evident,” ſays he, 
te that neither his ſilence is to be commended, who, 
knowing a thing, is unable to explain it by words, 
nor his ignorance, who though wanting matter, 
abounds in words; yet if one of theſe muſt be pre- 
ferred, I would rather chooſe knowledge without 
eloguence, than fooliſh loquacity.” We find alſo 
theſe words in his firſt book of an orator—< For 
what is ſo extravagant as the vain ſound of words, 


2 Empty talking. ]==Shakeſpeare well deſcribes a man who 
fays much, but little to the purpoſe, as one who ſays an infi- 
ite deal of nothing. See Merchant of Venice. 


however 
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however excellent or elegant, without any guid- 
ance of ſentiment or knowledge ?” 

But of all others Marcus Cato is one of the ſe- 
vereſt cenſurers of this fault ; for in his oration which 
is entituled, Si ſe Cælius Trib, Pleb. appellaſſet — 
&« Whoever,” ſays he, © is ſeized with the diſeaſe of 
talking is never ſilent, as one in a lethargy is never 
tired of drinking and ſleeping. If you do not 
come together when he orders you to be aſſem- 
bled, ſo fond is he of ſpeaking, that he will hire 
people to liſten to him. You hear him, indeed, 
but do not attend to him; as in the caſe of a quack, 
his words are heard, but no one when ſick en- 
truſts himſelf to his care.” 

The ſame Cato, in this ſame oration, reproach- 
ing this Cælius, a tribune, not only with his gar- 
rulity, but his inſignificance, though ſilent - You 
may bribe him,” ſays he, © with a cruſt of bread , 
either to be ſilent or to ſpeak.” 

Homer alfo, with great point, diſtinguiſhes 
Therſites as one who, of all others, was an “im- 
moderate ſpeaker without any judgment.” In an- 
other place he ſays, © that his torrent of vulgar 


. * Cruft of bread.]—Similar to this is the expreſſion in the 

book of Proverbs, viii. 21. 

To have reſpec of perſons is not good: for, for a piece of 
bread, that man will tranſgreſs. * 

See alſo Ezekiel, xiii. 19. 

« And will ye pollite me among my people for handfuls of 
barley, and for pieces of bread ?” 

Eraſmus obſerves, « that the phraſe probably originates from 
the circumſtance of holding out a piece of bread to a dog, when 
we want to ſoothe him to our purpoſe.” 


words 
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words * reſembled the unceaſing noiſe of jackdaws. 
What elſe can he mean by ahergot un xOAWn? 

There is alſo a verſe of Eupolis *, remarkably 
pointed againſt this fort of men - the greateſt 
talker, but the feebleſt ſpeaker ;” which our Sal- 
luſt defiring to imitate, renders, © talkative rather 
than eloquent.“ 

For which reaſon Heſiod, the moſt ſage of poets, 
fays, © the tongue is not to be proſtituted, but 
hoarded up as a treaſure; and that it had moſt effect 
when produced, - if temperate, modeſt, and cau- 
tious.“ 

This expreſſion of Epicharmus :, 1s alſo pertinent: 

cc Not 


5 Torrent of vulgar Words. Pope, from Homer, thus de- 
ſcribes Therſites: 


« Therſites only clamour'd in the throng, | 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue; 
Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reipe& controul'd, 

In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold, 
With witty malice ſtudious to defame, 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim.” 


Eupolis] -was a celebrated writer of the ancient Greek co- 
medy, and lived in the 28th Olympiad. He is honourably men- 
tioned by Quintilian and by Horace, who both rank him with 
Ariſtophanes and Cratinus. He was a native of Athens. Some 
fay that Alcibiades put him to death for writing a ſatire againſt 
him; and others, that he died in a ſea-fight with the Lacedæ · 
monians, His fragments are to be found ſcattered up and 
down in various ancient authors, and have been collected by 
Grotius. 

7 Epicharmus.]—Repreſented by ſome as a.native of Syracyſe, 
by others of Cos. It is generally believed, that under the 
auſpices of Hiero, he firſt — Gcmedy at — He 


Vol. I. wrote 
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te Not qualified to ſpeak, but unable to be ſilent.“ 

From which, indeed, this has been borrowed : 


* Who being unable to ſpeak, could not hold his 
tongue.” 


I have alſo heard Favorinus affirm, that theſe 2s 
of Euripides: 

« The end of unbridled words and ungoverned 
folly, muſt be calamity,” —were not only to be ap- 
plied to thoſe who ſaid what was impious or unlaw- 
ful, but might more particularly be ſaid of men 
prating fooliſhly and immoderately ; whoſe tongue 
was ſo laviſh and unbridled, as conſtantly to be 
boiling over with an execrable filth of words. 
Which kind of men the Greeks ſtigmatize by the 
moſt happy expreſſion of xarayawroa e , I have 
been informed by a learned man of his acquain- 
tance, that the illuſtrious grammarian, Valerius 
Probus ©, a ſhort time before his death, altered the 


wrote poetry, philoſophy, and medicine; and to his works Plate 
and Ariſtotle amongſt the Greeks, and Plautus amongſt the 
Latins, were conſiderably indebted. His Comic F ragments are 
collected by Grotius. 

* Theſe werſes of Euripide:]—are thus rendered, by Mr. 
Wodhull: 


o certain miſery the unbridled tongue, 
And frenzy's lawleſs rage, at length muſt lead.” 


9 Karttyaworou |—Linguaces, praters. 

10 Yolerigs Probus.]—This eminent grammarian was a na- 
five of Phœnicia, and flouriſhed at Rome in the time of Nero. 
He is praiſed by Suetonius, and again mentioned honourably 
by Gellius, in B. XVII. C. xviti- Such fragments as we have 
of his works are to be found in the collection of Pulchrius. 


* Pkraſe 
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phraſe of Salluſt, © enough of eloquence, but little 
wiſdom,” to © enough of talking, but little wiſ- 
dom ;” affirming, that Salluſt ſo left it, for the word 
loquentia was moſt ſuitable ro Salluſt, who was 
fond of new words, whilſt eloguentia did not pro- 
perly expreſs folly. But this fort of loquacity and 
immenſe crowd of words, with a vaſt but empty 
pomp, the moſt facetious poet Ariſtophanes has 
expreſſed, with great ſtrength of expreſſion, in theſe 
verſes ** : | 

«© A man impudent himſelf, and making others 
ſo; having a mouth unbridled, above all rule, and 
conſtantly open, an immoderate babbler, and ſwel- 
ling up with words noiſy as jackdaws.” 

Nor have our anceſtors with leſs force marked 
this fort of men by the terms projectos, locutu- 
leios, blaterones, and lingulacas. 


2 7, theſe verſes. ]—This is part of a ſcene in the Frogs of 
Ariſtophanes, where Euripides and Zſchylus contend for ſu- 
periority in the preſence of Bacchus. Theſe expreſſions are 
uſed by Euripides as deſcriptive of the 1 and character of 
bis antagoniſt's performances. 


F 2 Crap, 
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Cnayre, XVI. 


That Duadrigarius, in the third book of his Annals, 
uſes the phraſe © Mille hominum occiditur, not by 
any licence ar poetical figure, but by juſt rule and 
proper attention to grammatical propriety, 


UADRIGARIUS, in his third book of 
Annals, wrote thus :—Tb1i occiditur mille ho- 
minum.”—He fays occiditur, and not occiduntur. 
Lucfhus, in Hike manner, in his third book of 
Satires, | 


* Ad portam mille, a porta eſt ſex inde Salernum.“ 
He writes mille eft, and not mille ſunt. 


Varro *, in his eighteenth book of Human Affairs, 
has, 


c Ad Romuli initium plus mille et centum an- 
norum eſt.“ 


With reſpect to the ſubject matter of this chapter, it is the 
remark of one of the commentators on Gellius, that we are 
here ſent to ſchool; the form of expreſſion which is here diſ- 
euſſed being neither unuſual nor of intrgcate explanation. Simi- 
lar paſſages might eaſily be collected. The fifth chapter of 
Macrobius, Satur. B. I. is on the ſame ſubject, and ſeems bor- 
rowed altogether from Gellius. 

Varro. — Of whom it was remarked, that he read ſo much 
it was ſurpriſing he had ever leiſure to write; and wrote ſo * 
much, that it was wonderful he could ever read. The Eng- 
liſh of the quntation here introduced is —“ to the beginning of 
the reign of Romulus, it is more than one thouſand one hun- 
dred years;” which expreſſion, as rendered in the tranſlation, 
entirely correſponds with the Latin phraſe. 


2 Cato, 
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Cato, in his firſt book of Origins : 
ce Inde eſt ferme mille paſſuum.” 

M. Ciceros, in his ſixth oration againſt Antony: 

« Ttane Janus Medius in L. Antonn Clientela 
eſt ? Quis unquam in illo Jano inventus eſt, qui L. 
Antonio mille nummum ferret expenſum.“ 

In thefe, and a number of other paſſages, mille 
is ufed as the ſingular number; nor is this, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, the effect of ancient uſage, or from regard 
to any particular neatneſs of expreſſion : but the 
reaſon of the thing ſeems to require it; for mille is 
not uſed for what the Greeks call xιν but for 
their XIMS; and as we find one Xi and two 
xiu¹a de, fo unum mille and duo millia is a conſiſtent 
and regular expreſſion; for which reaſon the follow- 
ing phraſe is uſed properly and with elegance : 

Mille denarium in arca eſt et mille equitum in 
exercitu eſt.” | 

But Lucilius, beſides what IJ have above cited, 
makes this more deciſive in another place. In his 
fifteenth book, we find 

*« Hunc milli paſſum qui vicerit atque duobus 
Campanus ſonipes ſubcuſſus nullus ſequetur 
Majore ſpatio ac diverſus videbitur ire.” 

* Cicero. What then, is Janus Medius under the protec, 
tion of Antony? was ever a perſon found in that place who con- 
feſſed that he owed Antony a thouſand ſeſterces?“ 

Janus was the name of a place at Rome, According to Victor, 
there were in the Roman forum two ſtatues of Janus. The ſpace 
betwixt the two was denominated Janus Medius, and was fre- 
quented by uſurers. Commentators are, however, divided 
about the preciſe meaning of the term Janus Medius ; for mention 


is made in Livy of three Jani, and Ovid ſpeaks of more. 
F'3 h So 
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So again, in the ninth book, 

e Tu mi:li nummum potes uno quærere centum.“ 
He uſed milli paſſum for mille paſſibus, and uno 
milli nummum for unis mille nummis. He ſhews 
clearly that mille is a noun, and may be uſed in 
the ſingular number ; that its plural is millia, and 
that it has an ablative caſe. Nor does it require 
the other caſes, ſince there are very many nouns 
which have only one caſe, and ſome which are declin- 
ed in none; for which reaſon there is no doubt but 
that M. Cicero, in his oration for Milo, wrote 
thus: Ante fundum Clodii quo in fundo propter 
inſanes illas ſubſtructiones facile mille hominum ver- 
ſabatur valentium; not verſabantur, though this 
word is found in leſs accurate copies, the expreſ- 
ſions of mille hominum and mille homines having 
nothing to do with each other. 


CHnapP, 
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Cu AP. XVII. 


The great patience with which Socrates ſupported the 
uncontroulable diſpoſition of his wife. What Mar- 
cus Varro ſays in one of his ſatires on the duties of 
a habeas. :. 5 


"ANTHIPPE", the wife of Socrates the 
philoſopher, is ſaid to have been very moroſe 
and quarrelſome; and that ſhe would, night and 
day, give unreſtrained vent to her paſſions and 
female impertinences. -Alcibiades *, aſtoniſhed at 
her intemperance towards her huſband, aſked So- 
crates what was the reaſon he did not turn ſo mo- 
roſe a woman out of doors. © Becauſe,” replies 
Socrates, „by enduring ſuch a perſon at home, I 
am accuſtomed and exerciſed to bear with greater 
eaſe the petulance and rudeneſs of others abroad.” 
Agreeably to this ſentiment, Varro alſo, in 


Aantbippe.] — This lady has always been conſidered, if not 
the foundreſs, at leaſt the head of her ſect; and paralle's have 
been drawn in all ſucceeding times betwixt her and all females 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the diſplay of finular quali- 
ties. J have little inclination to recite the numberleſs anec- 
dotes which are told of her, partly from my veneration to the 
ſex, and partly becauſe they have been ſo often retailed as to 
become trite and unintereſting. | 

* Alcibiades]=was the pupil of Socrates. His life is in 
Diogenes Laertius, of which the more particular mcidents are 


generally known, 
F 4 _ bis 
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his Satira Menippea 3 which he wrote con- 
cerning the duty of a huſband, obſerves, * that 
the errors of a wife are either to be removed or 
endured. He who extirpates them makes his wife 
better; he who endures them improves himſelf.” 
'E heſe words of Varro, « follere et ferre,” are of 
ſacetious import; but zollefe ſeems to be uſed with 
the meaning of crigere ; for it is evident that 
Varro thought that the errors of a wife, if they 
really could not be corrected, ought to be endured, 
which a man may do without diſgrace, for there is 
an important difference betwixt errors and vices. 


A Satira Menippea.— The curious reader will find every thing 
relating to Roman ſatire in Caſaubon's admirable book, To 
enter into an elaborate diſcuſſion of this ſubje& here would 
be inconſiſtent with the object of an Engliſh tranſlation, 
The praiſe of Varro is recited by Qgintilian and others, 
but his rank as a ſatiriſt is not aſcertained even by Cafaubon 
nor is it more evident who Menippus was, or when or what 
he wrote. There were two of this name; one a comic poet, 
one a cynic philoſopher. It is this latter whom Varro pro- 
feſſed to imitate, and whoſe name was given to him and his 
ſatires. Sec again Gellius, lib. II. c. xvii. About this Menippus 
authors are by no means deciſive. He is mentioned with re- 
ſpect by Strabo, and with contempt by Laertius. Some of his 
peculiarities are recorded by Suidas ; but it does not appear 
that Varro gave this appellation to his ſatires from any pro- 
duction of the ſame kind by Menippus; but rather from the 
qualities of his mind, and ſingularity of his conduct. 
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CAA. XVIII. 


M. Varro, in his fourteenth book upon the meaning of 
words, cenſures his maſter, Lucius Ælius, for having 
made ſome obſervations upm the etymology of «words 
which are not true. The ſame Varro, in the ſame 


book, that the etymolgy of the word © fur” is falſe 
given. 


VARRO, in his fourteenth book of Divine 
„Things, makes it appear, that L. Zlius, 
at that time the moſt learned man in Rome, was 
in an error, becauſe he reſolved a Greek word, 
which had anciently been tranſlated into Latin, as if 
it was then, for the firſt time, made Latin, into 
two Latin words, by a kind of falſe etymology. 
The following are Varro's expreſſions on the 
ſubject. 

« In which reſpect L. ZXlius, our countryman, 
and the moſt learned man in our recollection, ſome- 
times erred. He improperly rendered ſome an- 
_ cient Greek works as if they were originally Latin; 
for we do not, according to him, ſay lepus, be- 
cauſe it is /evipes, but becauſe it is an old Greek 
word : for many of theſe old words are unknown, 
as we now ule other words inſtead of them, and 
that few know that what is now termed EA 
was once Græcus; what is now called ggzzp was 
puteus, and lepus Azywos, In which reſpect I not 
only do not cenſure Zlius, but 1 commend his 
induſtry. 
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induſtry. Fortune attends ſucceſs, praiſe on ex- 
perience.“ 

This is what Varro, in his firſt book, wrote as to 
the cauſe of words with great erudition, as to the uſe 
of both languages with great acuteneſs, as to Alius 
himſelf. with particular mildneſs. But in the latter 
part of the ſame book, he obſerves, that a thief was 
named fur, becauſe the Romans called black furvus, 
and thieves more eaſily ſteal in the night, which is 
black. Does not Varro ſeem to be juſt as much miſ- 
taken about fur, as Elius about /epus ? for what is 
now called by the Greeks «ae7715, was more anciently 
by the ſame people named . Thus by a ſimi- 
larity of letters, what is in Greek 9g, is in Latin 
fur. But whether this thing at that time eſcaped 
the recollection of Varro, or whether he thought 
that fur was more properly and conſiſtently to be 
derived from furvus, which is black, is what, re- 
ſpecting a man of ſuch exquilite learning, I would 
not decide. 


On this chapter I have only to remark, that there can be ng 
doubt bnt that the old Latin was generally borrowed from the 
Xolic dialect of the greek. 


e 
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"C4 4 &k IX; 


Story of the Sibylline books, and Ling 7. arquinins 
Superbus. 


N the ancient annals this ſtory is related of the 

Sibylline books *.—An old woman, who was 
an utter ſtranger, went fo Tarquin the Proud, 
when king, carrying with her nine books, which 
ſhe ſaid were divine oracles. She offered to ſell 
them. Tarquin enquired the price. The old wo- 
man aſked an immenſe and extravagant ſum. The 
king, ſuppoſing her to doat from age, laughed 
at her. She kindled a fire and burned three 
of the nine books, and then aſked the king if he 


* The Sibylline books. ]—The Sibyls, and the oracles called 
Sibylline, preſent an almoſt inexhauſtible ſubject for critical and 
learned inveſtigation. My object is the general information of 
the leſs-informed Engliſh reader. The Sibyls were women 
preſumed to have the power of predicting future events. Of 
theſe there were many, but the preciſe number is diſputed. Their 
origin is derived from Perſia, but their talent of propheſying 
was ſuppoſed to be derived from the influence of the conſtel- 
lation called Virgo, in the natural world. The verſes colle&ed 
and publiſhed under the name of the Sibylline Oracles, are 
univerſally allowed to be ſpurious; but it is evident that the 
Romans in particular revered their predictions as ſacred, and on 
all important occaſions conſulted them. Ten, or as Gellius and 
ſome others affirm, fifteen eminent Romans were appointed to 
ſuperintend and examine them. The molt celebrated of the 
Sibyls were the Erythræan, the Delphic, and Cumæan, and 
the books above mentioned were preſerved till the times of the 
civil wars betwixt Sylla and Marius. 


Was 
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was willing to buy the remaining ſix at the ſame 
price? On this Tarquin derided her ſtill more ; and 
told her, that doubtleſs ſhe was mad. The wo- 
man immediately burned three more books, and 
at the ſame time mildly aſked him if he would 
purchaſe the three that were left at the ſame price? 
Tarquin then aſſumed a more ſerious aſpect, and 
began to deliberate. He perceived that this con- 
fiſtency and firmneſs was not to be diſregarded : he 
purchaſed the laſt three books at the fame price 
that was demanded for the whole; but this woman 
baving left Tarquin's preſence was never afterwards 
to be found. They were called the Sibylline books, 
and depofited in a ſacred place. When the immor- 
tal gods are publicly to be conſulted, the fifteen go 
to theſe as to an oracle. 


CHAP. 
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C HA P. XX. ö 
Greek geometrical terms contraſted with the 
Latin ones. 


F the figures which geometricians call ſche- 
meta, there are two kinds, plane and ſolid. 
Theſe they themſelves call plane and folid * The 
plane is confined by lines in two directions, marking 
the length and breadth, as triangles and ſquares, 
having an area without height. A ſolid is that when 
a number of lines, not only form lengths and 
breadths but alſo height. Such are thoſe triangular 
pillars, which are called pyramids *, or thoſe per- 
fect ſquares which they call cubes, and we quadrau- 
talia. A.cube is a figure which preſents a ſquare 
on every ſide ; ſuch, ſays M. Varro, are the dice 
which are uſed in play, and which, from their figure, 
are alſo called cubes. In numbers alfo, it is call- 
ed a cube, when every part of the ſame number 
may be equally divided into itſelf; as for ex- 
ample, when three multiplied into itſelf becomes nine, 
and that is again multiplied by three. Pythagoras 


Plane and ſolid.J— The two Greek words thus interpreted 
are, i and cr; | 

Pyramidi.]— This figure derives its name from its reſem- 
blance to a volume of fire, which terminates in a cone. Others 
affirm it is an Agyptian word. It is certainly the moſt durable 
of all figures; and it is probable that all ſuch figures were 
named from the celebrated pyramids of Egypt. 


remarked 
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remarked of the cube of this number, that it re- 
preſents the lunar orbit, becauſe the moon per- 
forms its revolution in twenty-ſeven days *, which 
number is in effect a perfect cube. What we call 
line, is the ſame with the ye2pmn of the Greeks, 
which M. Varro thus defines: © A line is that which 
has length without breadth or height.” Euclid, ſtill 
more conciſely, leaving out height: © A line is length 
without breadth,” which cannot be expreſſed in one 
Latin word, except we might uſe illatabile. 


3 Tawenty-ſeven days.] — This is the periodic month, deſcrib- 
ed by the moon proceeding from one point in the zodiac, and 
returning to it again. 


OF AULUS GELLIUS. »9 


Cnae. XXI. 


Julius Higinus very poſitively affirms, that he has read, 
in Virgil's own copy of his work, 
« Et ora 
Tyiſtia tentantum ſenſu torquebit amaror ;” 
not as we commonly read it, * ſenſu torquebit amaro. 


OS I people read theſe yerſes, in the Geor- 
gics of Virgil, thus, 


ce At ſapor * indicium faciet manifeſtus, et ora 
Triſtia tentantum ſenſu torquebit amaro.” 


But Higinus *, who was no mean grammarian, in 
the commentaries which he made on Virgil, ſtre- 
nuouſly aſſerts, that it was not ſo written by Virgil, 
but that in a copy, which came from Virgil's own 
family, he found | 
« Et ora 
Triſtia tentantum ſenſu torquebit amaror.” 

Which reading is approved, not by Higinus only, 
but by other learned men. Since it ſeems abſurd 


» 4: ſapor, &c.]— Theſe lines are thus rendered by Martyn: 

Then the taſte will plainly diſcover itſelf, and the bitterneſs 
will diſtort the countenances of thoſe who taſte it.“ 

Martyn alſo obſerves, that it is read amaro, and not amaror, 
in the Kings, the Bodleian, and in one of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts. 

2 Higinus.]J— This name is uſually ſpelt Hyginus. He was 
the freedman of Auguſtus, the friend of Ovid and of Afinius. 
He wrote on various ſubjects; but none of his works are 
come down to us, but a book of fables. He is reſpectfully 

mentioned by many ancient writers. | 
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to ſay, © ſapor ſenſu amaro torquet ;* ſince, as they 
affirm, ſapor is the ſame as ſenſus; which would 
therefore be the ſame as to ſay ſenſus © ſenſu amaro 
torquet.” But when Favorinus had ſeen the ob- 
ſervation of Higinus, and was diſguſted with the 
harſhneſs and the novelty of the terms © ſenſu tor- 
quebit amaro”—* By the ſtone of Jupiter,“ he ex- 
claimed, which is eſteemed the moſt ſolemn kind 
of adjuration, © I am willing to take my oath that 
Virgil never wrote thus ; and I believe that Higinus 
is in the right; for Virgil did not introduce this word 
of himſelf without authority, he found it in Lucre- 
tius, and did not diſdain the example of a poet, 


eminent for his genius and wit.” 
Thus, in the fourth book of Lucretius: 


« Dilutaque contra 
Quum tuimur miſceri abſinthia, tangit amaror.“ 


It may be obſerved, that Virgil borrowed from 
Lucretius, not words only, but even whole verſes, 
and various paſſages. 


3 The flone of Jupiter.] — They who ſwore by Jupiter, ac- 
cording to Feſtus, held a flint ſtone in their hand, with ſome 
ſuch form of adjuration as this: If I ſwear falſely, may Jupiter 
caſt me away from my city, as I do this ſtone. 

I have obſerved, .in my notes to Herodotus, that the ſymbols 
uſed by the ancients, of their reſpective deities, were ſtones of 
different ſhapes : a round ſtone repreſented the ſun, &c. 

Sce Apuleius de deo Socratis : 

« Quid igitur? jurabo per Jovem lapidem Romano vetuſtiſũ- 


mo ritu.” 


See alſo Cicero's Familiar Epiſtles, B. VII. I. xit. 
* Quomodo autem tibi placebit Jovem lapidem jurare cum 
ſcias Jovem nemini iratum eſſe.“ 


CHAP. 
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S 


N pet ber a pleader, defending a cauſe, can ſay, with 

proper regard to Latinity, © ſupereſſe ſe ei,” with re- 
elt to the perſon he defends. The proper meaning of 
<« ſupereſſe.” 


HERE has not only prevailed but grown 
inveterate a falſe and foreign uſage of a 
word thus applied, © hic illi ſupereſt,” when the 
meaning is that he is an advocate for any one, or 
a defender of his cauſe. Nor is this the language of 
the ſtreets, or confined to vulgar people ; but we 
hear it in the forum, in the courts, and from the 
magiſtrates. But they who have ſpoken more 
correctly, have for the moſt part uſed /upereſſe, with 
the meaning of to overflow or ſuperabound, or 
exceed above what is neceſſary, Therefore M. 
Varro, in his Satire, which is inſcribed © Neſcis quid 
veſper ſerus vehat*,” uſes ſuperfuiſſe to ſignify being 
immoderate or ciceffive. His words are theſe :; 
In convivio legi * nec omnia debent, et ea po- 
| tiſſimum 
This is one of the chapters omitted in the French tranſlation 
of Gellius; and as it turns altogether on the ſubtlety and ele- 
gant propriety of a Latin expreſſion, it can contain nothing of 
moment to Engliſh readers. I have, however, thought it my 
duty to omit nothing. 


Meſcis, &c,]J—* You know not what the late evening may 
bring with it.” | 


In convivio legi.] Nor ought every thing to be read at 
an entertainment, but thoſe particularly which combine what 
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tiſſimum que ſimul ſunt u, et delectent potius; 
ut id quoque videatur non defuiſſe magis quam ſu- 
perfuiſſe.“ 

I remember once being preſent in court when a 
prætor preſided, who was a man of learning. An 
advocate * of ſome reputation pleaded in fuch a 
ſtile, that he wandered from his ſubje&, and by no 
means illuſtrated the cauſe in queſtion. The præ- 
tor on this told the perſon whoſe cauſe it was, that 
he had no advocate. Yes, ſays he who was ſpeak- 
ing, © Ego illi fuperſum.” True, replied the præ- 
tor, facetiouſly, ©'Tu plane ſuperes, non ades +.” 

| But 


is uſeful with what is agreeable, that the reading may ſeem not 
to want any thing, rather than to be exceſſive.“ 

Reading conſtituted part of the amuſement at a feaſt amongſt 
the ancients; and che meaning of Varro evidently is, that what 
is read ſhould be ſo ſelected as to entertain without being te- 
dious or troubleſome. 

I Advocate. — According to the Jus Patronatus eſtabliſhed 
by Romulus, it was part of the duty of patricians to aſſert and 
vindicate the claims of their plebeian clients. From whence, 
in ſucceeding times, came the name and cuſtom of patrons, who 
defended their clients in the ceurts of juſtice. The young men 
of rank and fortune eagerly embraced this opportunity of diſ- 
tinguiſhing their activity and abilities, There was a kind of 
ſolemn introduction to this office, and it ſhould ſeem that this 
introduction was from ſome perſon of conſular rank. In the 
ſentence which follows, /uper/um ſeems to be uſed in the ſenſe 
of, © I preſide over or ſuperintend.“ 

* Tu plane ſuperes, non ades.] —“ Y ou evidently are above, not 
preſent,” This is a play upon words, vulgarly called a pun. 
Adſum is to be preſent, /uper/um to be over or above. To 
make it moſt familiar to Engliſh readers, it may be rendered 
thus: “ Yes, Su, Jays the advocate, « I am over his cauſe.” 
4c (roar _ 
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But M. Cicero, in the book where he treats of 
reducing civil law to an art, has theſe words : 

« Nec vero ſcientia juris majoribus ſuis Q. Zlius 
Tubero defuit : doctrina etiam ſuperfuit.” 

In which paſſage ſuperfuit ſeems to have the ſenſe 
of ſupra fuit and preftitit; and he excelled his 
anceſtors in abundant learning, which was even 
too great; for Tubero was remarkably ſkilled 
in the Stoic diſcipline and in logic. In his ſecond 
book de Republica this particular word, as uſed 
by Cicero, deſerves notice. The paſſage is this: 

« Non gravarer 5, Læli, niſi et hos velle putarem, 
et ipſe cuperem te quoque aliquam partem hujus 
noſtri ſermonis attingere ; præſertim quum heri 
ipſe dixeris, te nobis etiam ſuperfuturum. Verum 
ſi id n fieri non poteſt, ne deſis omnes te 
rogamus.“ 

Julius Paulus *, one of the moſt learned men 
in my remembrance, was accuſtomed to ſay, with 
equal acuteneſs and truth, that ſupereſſe is uſed 
with more than one meaning in Latin as well as 
in Greek : that the Greeks uſed TEPLELVO in two 


Over it,“ returns the prætor, “but not in it;“ meaning, 
that by wandering from the ſubje&, you neglect your chent's 
intereſt, 

s Non gravarer, &c.]—< I ſhould not be concerned, Læ- 
lius, if I did not think that theſe were deſirous, as I myſelf 
alſo am, to have you take ſome part in this converſation ; par- 
ticularly as you yeſterday ſaid, that you would give us even more 
than enough of your company.” If this may not be, I entreat 
you not altogether. to deſert us.” 

s Fulius Paulus.] Who is here intended, is by no means 
certain; he is in other paſſages of Gellius called a poet. 
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ſenſes, as that which was ſuperfluous and unne- 
ceſſary, or as that which was ſuperabundant, over- 
flowing, and exceſſive. Thus alſo our anceſtors 
ſometimes uſed ſupereſſe, for what was ſuperfluous, 
more than was wanting, or neceſſary, as in Varro 
above quoted ; and ſometimes, as in Cicero, for him 
who exceeded the reſt in copiouſneſs and ability, but 
yet was prolix and copious more than was requi- 
ſite. He therefore, who ſays, that he ſupereſt to 
him whom he defends, ſpeaks with neither of theſe 
meanings, but offends againſt all authority and cor- 
rectneſs. He cannot even avail himſelf of Virgil's 
name, who 1n the Georgics wrote thus : 


“Primus ego in Patriam mecum modo vita 
ſuperſit 7,” | 
For Virgil here ſeems to have uſed this word not quite 
correctly, with the ſignification of continuing longer. 
This, on the contrary, from the ſame author, 1s 
more to the purpoſe. | 


« Florentiſque * ſecant herbas, fluvioſque mi- 
niſtrant, 


F me, ne blando nequeant ſupereſſe la- 
bori;“ 

where /upereſſe ſignifies not to be injured by la- 

bour. But it was a queſtion with me, whether the 


7 Primus, &c.]—* I firlt of all returning to my country, if 
life does but remain.” 

* Florentiſque, &c.]—« And cut tender graſs, and give him 
water and corn, leſt he ſhould be deficient in his pleaſing labour.“ 
The above paſſages will be ſufficient, it is preſumed, without 
entering further into this ſubject. 


* ancients 
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ancients uſed ſupereſſe in the ſenſe of to remain or be 
wanting to the accompliſhment of a thing. For Sal- 
luſt, with that meaning, uſes not ſupereſſe, but ſupe- 
rare. His expreſſion, in his Jugurtha, is this: 

« Is plerumque ſeorſum a rege exercitum duCtare, 
et omnis res exſequi ſolitus erat, quæ Jugurine 
feſſo aut majoribus aſtricto ſuperaverant.“ 

But in the third book of the Annals of Ennius, 
we find this verſe : | 


Inde ſibi memorat unum ſupereſſe laborem;“ 


that is, remained and was left; which requires a di- 
vided pronunciation, as if not one but two diſtinct 
parts of ſpeech; but Cicero, in his ſecond oration 
againſt Antony, does not ſay, of a thing left, ſu- 
pereſſe, but reſtare. Moreover, we find ſuperęſſæe uſed 
for ſuperſtitem eſſe. It is ſo uſed in the book of epiſtles 
of Cicero to L. Plancus, and» in a letter from Aſi- 
nius Pollio to Cicero, in theſe terms: Nam 
neque deeſſe reipublicæ volo, neque ſupereſſe.“ 
By which he means, that if the republic ſhould 
expire and periſh, he would not with to live. But 
in the Aſinaria of Plautus, this is ſtill more mani- 
f:ſt in the following verſes, which are the firſt of 
that comedy: . 


cSicut tuum vis unicum gratum tuæ 

Supereſſe vitæ ſoſpitem et ſuperſtitem.“ 
Therefore, there is not only the impropriety of the 
word to be guarded againſt, but alſo its inauſpi- 
ciouſneſs if any ſenior advocate ſhall ſay to a young 


man /e ſupereſſe. 
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CHAT. XXIII. 


Who was Papirius Pr etextatus; the reaſon of his bear- 
ing that ſurname ; with the pleaſant ſtory of the 
Same Papirius. 


HE ſtory of Papirius * Prætextatus has been 
told and written by M. Cato, in the oration 
which he made to the ſoldiers againſt Galba *, with 
equal beauty, perſpicuity, and neatneſs of expreſſion. 
I would have inſerted the whole of Cato's ſpeech 
in my commentary, if, when I dictated what fol- 
lows, I could have referred to the book. If you 
will be ſatisfied with the fact itſelf, without the 
ornaments and graces of his expreſſion, I believe it 
was nearly as follows :— | 
It was formerly uſual for the ſenators of Rome 
to enter the ſenate-houſe accompanied by their 
ſons who had taken the prætextaa. When ſome- 
thing 


» Papirius,] —This was the family name, which, according to 
Cicero, was ancient and honourable, : 

> Gaiba.]—This was Sergius Galba. He had given his 
word to the Luſitanians that their lives ſhould be ſpared, but 
he afterwards put them to the ſword. Libo, when tribune, pro- 
poſed a law to puniſh him, in which meaſure he was ſtrenuouſly 
ſupported by Cato. 

3 The pretexta.|—Properly ſpeaking, the toga prætexta. This 
gown had a border of purple. It is not quite certain when it 
was aſſumed; but it was worn till the age of ſeventeen, when it 
was exchanged for the toga virilis, or manly gown. This præ- 

texta 
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thing of ſuperior importance was diſcuſſed in the ſe- 
nate, and the farther conſideration adjourned to the 
day following, it was reſolved that no one ſhould di- 
vulge the ſubject of their debates till it ſhould be 
formally decreed. The mother of the young Pa- 
pirius, who had accompanied his: father to the ſe- 
nate-houſe, enquired of her ſon what the ſenators 
had been doing. The youth replied, that he had 
been enjoined ſilence, and was not at liberty to ſay. 
The woman became more anxious to know; the 
ſecretneſs of the thing, and the ſilence of the youth, 
did but inflame her curioſity, She therefore urged 
him with more vehement earneſtneſs. The young 
man, on the importunity of his mother, determin- 


texta denoted the age, and alſo the quality of the wearer. See 
Horace, Epod. v. 


* Par hoc inane purpurz decus precor.“ 


There was a kind of prætexta uſed alſo by the young women 
of Rome. An old commentator, writing on this anecdote ob- 
ſerves, that he cannot decide which is more ſupriſing, the diſ- 
cretion of the youth, or the loquacity of the woman. The fol- 
lowing ftory is related, I believe, by Valerius Maximus : 

« Auguſtus entruſted his friend Fulvius with a ſecret of ſome 
moment. He told it his wife; ſhe related it to Livia, and 
from her it came again to her huſband the emperor. The next 
morning Fulvius attended as uſual to ſalute Auguſtus, uſing the 
cuſtomary term of, „ Hail Czfar ! —“ Farewell, Fulvius,” re- 
turned the emperor, which is what was ſaid to the dying. Ful- 
vius went home, and calling his wife Cæſar,“ ſaid he, 
« knows I revealed his ſecret to you, and has ſentenced me to 
die.“ And you deſerve it,“ ſhe replied ; you ought to 
have known my inability to keep a ſecret : but however I 
will go before you.” Having ſaid this, ſhe ſtabbed herielf in 
his preſence, 
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ed on an humorous and pleaſant fallacy : he aid, 
it was diſcuſſed in the ſenate, which would be moſt 
beneficial to the ſtate, for one man to have two 
wives, or for one woman to have two huſbands. 
As ſoon as ſhe heard this, ſhe was much agitated, 
and leaving her houſe in great trepidation, went 
to tell the other matrons what ſhe had learned. 
The next day a troop of matrons went to the ſe- 
nate-houſe ; and with tears and entreaties implored 
that one woman might be ſuffered to have two 
huſbands, rather than one man to have two wives. 
The ſenators, on entering the houſe, were aſtoniſhed, 
and wondered what this intemperate proceeding of 
the women, and their petition, could mean. The 
young Papirius, advancing to the midſt of the 
ſenate, explained the preſſing importunity of his 
mother, his anſwer, and the matter as it was. The 
ſenate, delighted with the honour and ingenuity of 
the youth, made a decree, that from that time no 
youth ſhould be ſuffered to enter the' ſenate with 
his father, this Papirius alone excepted. He was 
afterwards honourably diſtinguiſhed by the cogno- 
men of Prætextatus, on account of his diſcretion, 
both with reſpect to ſpeaking and holding his 
tongue, at ſuch an age. 


CUSD 
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CnaP, XXIV. 
Three epitaphs of three old poets, Nevins, Plautus, 


and Pacuvius, written for their own monuments. 


HAVE thought proper to inſert in theſe com- 

mentaries, on account of their ſuperior ele- 
gance” and beauty, three epitaphs * of the three 
eminent poets, Nzvius *, Plautus, and Pacuvius, 
written by themſelves, and left to be inſcribed on 
their tombs. That of Nævius is full of Campanian ? 
arrogance; and its import we might allow to be 


juſt, if he had not ſaid it himſelf. 
cc If 


Epitaphs.] — The word, in the original, is pigrammata, 
which, in its firſt ſenſe, ſignifies “ inſcriptions,” ſuch as were 
written upon tombs, ſtatues, obeliſks, &c. It was after- 
wards uſed to ſignify any ſhort pdem. The modern interpre- 
tation of it is yet more different; but need not be here ex- 
plained, ; 

* Nevius.]—This poet lived in the time of the firſt Punic 
war, in which he ſerved, and upon which he wrote a poem. 
He was alſo of a ſatirical genius, and offended Scipio and Me- 
tellus, through whoſe influence he was baniſhed Rome, and died 
at Utica, The fragments of his works have been collected 
and publiſhed by H. Stevens, and are alſo to be found in the 
Corpus Poetarum of Mattaire. By the grammarians, and many 
of the older writers, this Nævius is confounded with Novius ; 
and many fragments, which Gellius aſcribes to Nævius, Nonius 
Marcellus gives to Novius. According to H. Stephens, this 
confuſion has ſometimes been rendered greater by the introduc- 
tion of a third name, Navius, 

5 Campanian.]—The luxury and inſolence of the Campanians 
has often, ſays Gronovius, been a ſubje& of animadverſion 

amongſt 
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« If immortals might weep over mortals, the 
heavenly muſes would weep for the poet Nævius; 
therefore, as ſoon as he was placed in his tomb, 
they forgot at Rome to ſpeak the Latin tongue.” 

With reſpect to that of Plautus, we might doubt 
its being genuine, if it had not been inſerted by 
Varro, in his firſt book concerning poets, 

When Plautus died, Comedy mourned, and the 
theatre was deſerted. Then laugh, and ſport, and 
wit, and muſical numbers +, all wept together,” 

The epitaph of Pacuvius 5 is the moſt modeſt, 
and the moſt pure, and worthy of his dignified 
elegance. | 


amongſt ancient writers; and Gellius ſeems here to intimate 
that Nzvius was a native of Campania. 

* Mufical numbers.]=The expreſſion in the Latin is aumeri 
innumeri. Turnebus is of opinion, that numeri, in this place, 
means poetry, and innumeri proſe, Gronovius on this remarks, 
that it is a forced conceit, and that it either means verſes with- 
out number, or that particular kind of verſe in which the comic 
authors wrote. 

Philippus Carolus quotes theſe lines. 


« Quas tibi grates 
Nympha reponam, 
Ego te numeris, | 
Et non numeris 


Collaudabo.“ 
Auſonius has alſo the fame expreſſion: 
« Innumeros numeros doctis accentibus effert. 


3 Pacuvius.]—He was the nephew of the old poet Ennius, 
and wrote ſatires and tragedies. Quintilian and Cicero both 
ſpeak of him in terms of high commendation. His poetry was 
rude, but his matter good, and his manner dignified, 


Q | « Young 
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c Young man, although you may be in haſte, 
this ſtone entreats * you to look at it, afterwards 
read what is here written : Here are depoſited the 
bones of Marcus Pacuvius the poet. I wiſhed you 
you not to be ignorant of this. Farewell.“ 


® This ftone entreats.]— This circumſtance of making the mo- 
nument ſpeak, was by no means uncommon amongſt the an- 
cients, both of Greece and Rome. I inſert a very ſimple and 
elegant Greek inſcription, which begins with a ſentiment not 
altogether unlike this of Pacuvius. 


“Tus TpiBor os Tageyec, 1» Tw; re TIE 1917s 
Mx, eo, YeAaon; £4 XUr0G; ECT TED. 
Exacavoly xtr J x0v1y ovri0nzav aAvRBXTOG» 


Os js 35 oT1AY rod execute N 
Which lines a friend thus tranſlates : 
| « Paſs not, whoe'er thou art, this marble by, 
Nor ſmile with ſcorn, though here a ſpaniel lie : 


My maſter mourn'd my loſs, and plac'd me here, 
To prove his ſorrow and his love ſincere.” 


C RAP. 
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Marcus Varro's definition of © inducie.” A further 
enquiry into the meaning of that word. 


VARRO, in that part of his book on 
Human Things, which treats of war and 
peace, defines the word induciæ two ways. In- 
duciæ, ſays he, ſunt pax caſtrenſis paucorum dierum*. 
In another place he ſays, Inducie ſunt belli feriz *. 
But both definitions ſeem rather remarkable for their 
facetious and pleaſant conciſeneſs than for being 
either full or adequate. For induciæ are not peace; 
becauſe, though conflict ceaſes, war continues: neither 
do they ſubſiſt in the camp only, or for a few days; 
for what ſhall we ſay if a truce is made for ſome 
months, and camps break up, and the trqops retire 
into towns, are not theſe inducie ? And again, what 
ſhall we ſay when, as appears from the firſt book 
of Quadrigarius, Caius Pontius, the Samnite, de- 
manded of the Roman dictator inducias for ſix hours, 
if the preciſe meaning of the term muſt be a few 
days? But when he calls inducias, belli ferias, he 
ſpeaks humorouſly rather than perſpicuouſly, or 


* Inducie.]-—To this the correſpondent word in Engliſh is 
truce, which is univerſally underſtood to mean a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities for an appointed time. 

A truce is a peace of a few days in camp.” 

3 Ferig.]—< Truces are the holidays of war.” 


with 
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with deciſion. But the Greeks, more ſignificantly, 
and more pointedly, have denominated this agree- 
ment to abſtain from battle ««:x4«:042v *, changing 
a letter of a harſher for one of a ſmoother ſound, 
They call it x, becauſe in this interval they 
abſtain from fighting, and their hands are, as it were, 
held. But indeed it was not the buſineſs of Varro 
to define inducias with ſuperſtitious accuracy, or to 
obſerve all the laws and reaſons of definitions. It 
ſeemed ſufficient to him to make that ſort of de- 
monſtration which the Greeks call rurzs and de- 
yeapas, rather than ogiows; * But the conſtruction 
of the word induciæ is what we have to examine; 
and from all that I have heard. or read, what fol- 
lows ſeems to me moſt reaſonable. I think we 
lay inducias, as if one would ſay inde uti jam. The 
compact of the induciæ is of this kind, that there 
ſhall be no conflict till a certain day, and no aggreſ- 
fion offered. But afterwards, from that day, all 
the hoſtilities ſhall take place as before. Becauſe 
a certain definitive day is mentioned, and an agree- 
ment made, that before that day there ſhall be no 
conflict; but, when that day comes, they may fight 
inde uti jam, as before. Therefore, the term in- 
duciæ ſeems regularly formed of the natural com- 
bination of the words above mentioned. But Au- 


Ex The holding of hands. The incident related 

in the paragraph above of Pontius does not appear in Livy, 
3 Haſty deſcriptions or outlines rather than definitions. 
Inde uti jam.]—< Afterwards, as now,” - 


relius 
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relius Opilius”, in the firſt book of the work called 
The Muſes, ſays, | | 

ce Induciz dicuntur quum hoſtes inter ſeſe utrim- 
que utroque, alter ad alterum, impune et ſine pugna 
ineunt. Inde ab eo nomen eſſe factum videtur 
quaſi initiæ, hoc eſt, initus atque introitus.“ 

I have inſerted this paſſage from Aurelius, left 
any one, envious of our Attic Nights, ſhould, for 
that reaſon alone, conſider it as more elegant, and 
ſuppoſe, that in our enquiries concerning the origin 
of the word, this has eſcaped our obſervation. 


7 Opilius. We know little of this writer, except that he is 
quoted by Feſtus, and is in the catalogue of eminent gramma- 
rians given by Suetonius. Nothing of what he wrote has come 
down to us: in imitation of Herodotus, he named one of his 
works The Muſes. | 

T /zduciz.]—* That is a truce when the enemies on both ſides 
go backwards and forwards to one another, without injury or 
conflict, from whence comes the name, as if it were initiæ, 
that is, 7nitus and introitus, the entering in to one another.“ 

Etymology is a delicate and perplexing ſubje& ; and when we 
ſez. how men of the greateſt eminence for acuteneſs and learn- 
ing have differed from one another, we ought to be cautious 
in aſſerting, and temperate in vindicating our opinions. To ſay 
the truth, both the derivations mentioned in the chapter be- 
fore us are miſerably bad; that of Gellius, in particular, is ri- 
diculous. The word muſt be brought from induco, as Aldus 
Manutius has it; or ind# ocio, for in otic, as Voſſius ; which 
perhaps is beſt, as beſt ſuiting the genius of the old Latin. 
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Cna?r. XXVI. 


Reply of the philoſopher Taurus, when I aſted him 
whether a wiſe man ſhould be liable to anger. 


ONCE, at his ſchool", aſked Taurus“, whether 

a wiſe man ought to be angry ? For often, af- 
ter his morning lectures, he permitted every one 
to aſk what queſtions he thought proper. He, 
after he had expatiated ſeriouſly and at ſome 
length on the diſeaſe * and nature of anger, ad- 
ducing what appears in the writings of the an- 
cients as well as his own, turned to me, who had 
propoſed the queſtion—This, ſays he, is what I 
think concerning anger. But it is alſo to the pur- 
poſe, that you hear what our Plutarch thought, 
whoſe learning and prudence were alice remark- 


1 School. What I have rendered aol, is in the Latin dia- 
triba, which is of Greek origin, and has various ſignifications. 
It means an aſſembly of philoſophers met together to diſpute; 
it means alſo the place where they met, in which ſenſe it is 
here uſed by Gellius. See alſo Book XVII. c. xx. 

» Taurus]——was a philoſopher of Berytus, and lived in the 
time of Antoninus Pius. He wrote commentaries on Plato and 
Ariſtotle, 

Diſegſe.]— This is a term of the Stoics, who ſo denominated 
all thoſe paſſions of the mind which debaſed the dignity of 
man. The curious reader will fee the ſyſtem which the Stoics 
vindicated on the ſubject of anger, in Seneca's Treatiſe de Ira, 
and in Arrian's Epictetus, c. xviii. and xxviii. This queſtion 
concerning the human paſſions was a conſtant matter of argu- 
ment and diſpute betwixt the Stoics and Pezipatetics, 


able, 
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able. Plutarch once ordered a ſlave, who was an 
impudent and worthleſs fellow, but who had paid 
ſome attention to books and philoſophical diſputa- 
tions, to be ſtripped (I know not for what fault) 
and whipped. As ſoon as his puniſhnient began, 
he averred that he did not deſerve to be beaten ; 
that he had been guilty of no offence or crime. As 
they went on whipping him, he called out louder, 
not with any cry of ſuffering or complaint, but 
oravely reproaching his maſter. Such behaviour, 
he ſaid, was unworthy of Plutarch; that anger diſ- 
graced a philoſopher ; that he had often diſputed 
on the miſchiefs of anger ; that he had written a 
very excellent book about not giving place to an- 
ger; but that whatever he had ſaid in that book 
was now contradicted by the furious and ungovern- 
able anger with which he had now ordered him to 
be ſeverely beaten. Plutarch then replied, with 
deliberate calmneſs, © But why, raſcal, do I now 
ſeem to you to be in anger? Is it from my 
countenance, my voice, my colour, or my words, 
that you conceive me to be angry? I cannot 
think that my eyes betray any ferocity, nor is my 
countenance diſturbed, or my voice boiſterous ; 
neither do I foam at the mouth, nor are my cheeks 
red; nor do I ſay any thing indecent or to be re- 
pented of; nor do I tremble or ſeem greatly agi- 
tated. ' Theſe, though you may not know it, are 
the uſual ſigns * of anger.” Then, turning to the 

| ; perſon 


* Signs of anger. — The effect of anger on the eyes is very 
remarkable. It is thus deſcribed by Virgil: 


« Totoque 
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perſon who was whipping him: © Whulft this man 
and I,” ſaid he, are diſputing, © do you go on whip- 
ping.” This is briefly the ſubſtance of what Taurus 
thought: He made a diſtinction betwixt freedom 
from anger and inſenſibility ; and maintained, that 
a mind not liable to anger, was a very different 
thing from a mind unconſcious of pain or feeling. 
For as with reſpect to the other ſenſations, which 
the Latin plloloptiers call affectus or affectiones, 
and the Greeks ahn, ſo of this alſo, which is an 
ardent deſire of revenge, and is called anger, Tau- 
rus did not think the privation deſirable, which 
the Greeks call or:gnc:s, but rather that it ſhould 
be felt in moderation ꝰ, for which their term 1s 
deręiorns. 


« Totoque ardentis ab ore 
Scintillæ abſiſtunt, oculis micat acribus ignis. 
See alſo the beautiful Ode on the Paſſions, by Collins : 
« Next Anger ruſh'd, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings own'd his ſecret ſtings ; 
In one rude claſh he ſtruck the lyre, 
And ſwept with hurried hand the ſtrings.“ 
Seneca, in his firſt chapter of his firſt book de Ira, gives 2 
ſtriking deſcription of an angry man. Plutarch, in the book 
to which the ſlave alludes, aſſerts, that a delinquent ſhould not 
be puniſhed till anger has ſubſided. 

35 Inſenſibility.]-—Theſe are Stoic terms. 

Haben. ] — See Cenſorinus de die Natali, e. xiv. 

« Quia morbos animi quos appellent gabe muſica lenire & 
ſanare conſueverit ;* becauſe he was accuſtomed to footh and 
heal the diſorders of the mind, which they call vn, by mafic. 

Moderation. This moderation was the doctrine of Zeno ; 


and it is alſo avowed by Seneca, in his ſeventh chapter of the - 


frſt book de Ira. 
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B O O K II. 


SF 3 i 


The manner in which the philoſopher Socrates was ac- 
cuſtomed to exerciſe his body, and of his patience. 


MONGST the voluntary labours and ex- 
erciſes of the body, which are practiſed for 
the purpoſes of ſtrength and fortitude, we learn 
that the following was the cuſtom of Socrates. Of 
him it is ſaid, that he would ſtand in a fixed atti- 
tude *, night and day, from the riſing of one ſun to 
| another, 


Fixed attitude. — This would appear altogether incredible, 
did we not know what penances and mortifications a falſe re- 
ligion has enjoined, and a vain philoſophy ſanctioned, ſince the 
time of Socrates. The ſtory of Simeon Stylites, who paſſed 
thirty years on the ſummit of a pillar, and the various auſteri- 
ties practiſed by the monks in the earlier ages of the church, 
were ſimilar to what is here related of the ſage of Greece. 
The cruelties which the fakirs and derviſes of the eaſt, at 
the preſent day, perpetrate on themſelves, make us lament the 
waywardneſs of human nature, and regret that firmneſs, forti- 
tude, and elevation of mind ſhould, by being miſdirected as to 
its object, excite only a contemptuous compaſſion. The ſelt- 
denial of ſome of theſe fakirs is of the ſame kind as this of 
Socrates; they continue night and day in painful attitudes ;they 
never recline to ſleep, but hang ſuſpended by the arms, &c. 

If ſelf-denial be exerciſed to overcome any propenſity diſ- 
graceful to the dignity of manhood, or that mental energy may 


5 rile 
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another, without winking, or any kind of motion. 
His foot never ſtirred from its place; and, in 
deep meditation, his eyes and countenance were 
directed to one individual ſpot, as if his mind and 
ſoul had been totally abſtracted from his body. 
Favorinus, ſpeaking on this ſubject, with many re- 
marks on this man's fortitude, ſays, He often 
ſtood from ſun to ſun more erect than the trunks 
of trees.” His abſtemiouſneſs alſo is ſaid to have 
been ſo great, that he paſſed almoſt the whole of 
his life in uninterrupted health. Amidſt the havoc 
of that peſtilence * which, at the commencement 


riſe ſuperior to ſenſual appetite, then and then only it is a 
virtue; nor can we applaud the impoſition of any perſonal ſe- 
verities, or any forced exertions of the body, contrary. to the 
order of common life, except it be, as in the caſe of Demoſ. 
thenes, to conquer a defect tending to make us leſs uſeful, or 
to obſtruct the views of our honeſt ambition. 

> Peſtilence.]—This peſtilence, which is deſcribed with phi- 
loſophic pathos by Thucydides, forms alſo one of the moſt 
beautiful epiſodes in the poem of Lucretius. It is tranſlated 
by Creech, ſome of whoſe lines follow. 


« A plague thus rais'd laid learned Athens waſte ; 
Thro' every ftreet, thro? all the town it paſt, 
Blaſting both man and beaſt with pois'nous wind; 
Death fled before, and ruin ſtalk'd behind. 

From Egypt's burning ſands the fever came, 
More hot than thoſe which rais'd the deadly flame: 
The wind that bore the fate went ſlowly on, 


: And as it went was heard to ſigh and moan; 
. At laſt, the raging plague did Athens ſeize, 
f The plague, and death attending the diſeaſe; 
y 'Then men did die by heaps, by heaps did fall, 
And the whole city made one funeral.” &c; &c. 
5 Theſe lines df Creech are a very inadequate repreſentation of 
y the original, 


le | | H 2 | of 
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of the Peloponneſian war, depopulated Athens with 
a moſt deſtructive ſpecies of diſeaſe, by ſimilar 
rules of forbearance and moderation he is faid fo to 
have abſtained from 'all indulgences, and enjoyed 
his bodily vigour, as not atall to have been injured 
by the univerſal contagion. 


Cnae. II. 

The degree of reſpect to be obſerved among ft fathers 

and children, in reclining and fitting, and ſuch 
things, at home and abroad, where the ſons are 
magiſtrates, and the fathers private perſons. The 
philoſopher Taurus's diſcuſſion of that ſubjef ; with 
an example from the Roman hiſtory. 


N illuſtrious governor * of the province of 

Crete came to Athens, to ſee and be ac- 
quainted with the philoſopher Taurus: the gover- 
nor's father came with him. Taurus, properly diſ- 
miſſing his pupils, fate at the entrance of his apart- 
ment, and talked with us, who were ſtanding round 
him. The governor of the province entered, and 
his father with him. Taurus politely roſe, and af- 
ter exchanging falutations, fate down again. A 
ſingle chair, which was at hand, was brought, and 
whilſt others were ſent for, put down. Taurus 


SCoverner.]— The word in Latin is præſes, which ſeems to 
have been a kind of general term; for in Tacitus the governor 
of Crete is ſtiled proconſul, and on coins proprætor. 


deſired 


— 
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deſired the governor's father to ſit down. Rather,“ 
ſaid he, © let this man fit, who is a Roman magiſ- 
trate.” I mean him no wrong,” rephed Taurus; 
* but in the mean time do you fit down, whilſt we 
enquire and examine which is moſt proper, whe- 
ther you, who are the father *, ſhould. fit, or the 
ſon, who is a magiſtrate.” When the father fate, 
and another chair was alſo placed for his fon, Tau- 
rus entered upon the ſubject with a moſt excellent 
and accurate examination of the nature of honours 
and duties. The ſubſtance of what he ſaid was 
this:“ In public places, offices, and tranſactions, 
the rights of fathers oppoſed to the authority of ſons 
who are magiſtrates, ſhould ſomewhat give way and 
lie dormant ; but when remote from ſtate matters 
m domeſtic and private life, the queſtion is abour 
fitting, walking, or reclining *, at a ſocial entertain- 


ment, 


* The fatber.—Paternal authority, as ſanctioned by the ear- 
her laws of the Greeks, was leſs arbitrary and leſs extenſive 
than among the Romans. According to the inſtitutions of Ro- 
mulus, the power of a father over his ſon was unlimited; it 
continued during the life of the father, and extended to the 
liberty and lives of the children, and to theig offspring alſo. 
Examples may be found in Valerius Maximus, of fathers who 
exerted this power, and abſolutely put their ſons to death. The 
rigour of theſe laws gradually ſubſided, as the empire advanced 
in wealth and luxury, and they were by certain gradations for- 
mally abrogated. | | 

Reclining.] — This alludes to the couches or ſofas in uſe amongſt 
the Romans. Each was large enough to contain three perſons, and 
the place of honour was the middle. It is nevertheleſs certain, 
that the more ancient Romans fate at table as we do.—This 
ftory of Fabius and his ſon is related at greater length by Va- 
lerius Maximus, who repreſents the father as being angry, be- 


H 3 cauſe 
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ment, then all public diſtinctions betwixt a ſon who 
is a magiſtrate, and a father who is a private perſon, 
are at an end, thoſe of reaſon and of nature be- 
gin. This act,“ ſays he, * of your coming to me, 
our converſation and arguments concerning duties, 
is of a private kind. It is therefore requiſite that, 
with reſpect to honours, the ſame ſhould be done 
with me as in your own family.” Theſe and many 
other things on the ſame ſubject Taurus urged 
with equal dignity and politeneſs. But it can- 
not be foreign from the ſubject, to introduce alſo 
what I have read in Claudius on this relative duty 
of father and ſon. I add the paſſage, therefore, as 
it appears in the fixth book of the Annals of Qua- 
drigarius: | 

ce The conſuls then appointed were Sempronius 
Gracchus the ſecond time, and Q. Fabius Maximus, 
the ſon of him who had been conſul the preceding year. 
This latter was met by his father the proconſul on 
horſeback, and becauſe he was his father would not 
diſmount, nor did the lictors preſume to make him 
aiſmount, knowing that the greateſt harmony pre- 
vailed betwixt them, When he came nearer, the 
conſul ſays, © Bid him diſmount ;* which, when the 
lictor in waiting heard, he ordered Maximus the 
proconſul to diſmount. Fabius obeyed, and com- 
mended his ſon for aſſerting the authority with 
which the people entruſted him.“ 
cauſe none of the lictors attending his ſon had exerted their au- 
thority in ſupport of their maſter's proper dignity. 


CnaPr 
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CHraePe. III. 


Why the ancients prefixed the aſpirate to certain 
words, 


HE letter 5, if it ought not to be called 
a ſpirit rather than a letter, was added by 
our anceſtors to many words, as if to give them 
additional ſtrength, that their ſound might be fuller 
and more energetic ; and this they ſeem to have 
done from a partial imitation of the Attic tongue. 
It is well known, that the Attics pronounced «xv, 
gos, and many other words, in a manner different 
from the other Greeks, with an inſpiration of the 
firſt letter. Thus our anceſtors ſaid lachrymæ, ſe- 
pulchrum, ahenum, vehemens, inchoare, helluari, 
hallucinari, honera, and honuſtum ; for in all theſe 
words there appears no particular neceſſity for 
this ſpirit or letter, unleſs that its energy and 
ſtrength ſhould be encreaſed by a new and addi- 
tional force. But as I have uſed the word abenum 
as an example, I remember that Fidus Opta- 


* The letter h,]—is in modern times conſidered as a note 
of aſpiration rather than a letter; and there ftill appears to be 
no preciſe rule for its uſe or omiſhon, except What are in- 
troduced by faſhion, or ſanctioned by habit. 


H 4 tus, 
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tus, 2 Roman grammarian of great reputation, 
ſhewed me a copy of the ſecond book of Virgil of 
ſurpriſing antiquity, bought at the Sigillariæ for 
twenty pieces of gold, which he believed to have 
been Virgil's own; and there theſe two verſes being 
thus written, | 


< Veſtibulum * ante ipſum primoque in limine 
Pyrrhus, 
Exſultat telis, et luce coruſcus aena,” 


the letter h was added above it, to make it abena, 


* Fidus Optatus.]—Of this perfonage but little is known. It 
appears from Pliny, that he was a freed-man of Claudius 
Czar, and had a command at ſea. His name does not occur 
in ths liſt which Suetonius gives of eminent grammarians. 

7 Cigillariæ.]— This was a feaſt in the Roman Calendar 
following the Saturnalia, and celebrated on the thirteenth of 
the calends of January ; but I do not know that this ex- 
planation may not be liable to ſome objections: there was cer- 
tainly a place in Rome called Sigillaria, where books and other 
things were ſold.—See our Author, Book V. c. iv. 

Vallibulum.] — Theſe lines occur in the ſecond Æneid of 
Virgil, and are thus tranſlated by Dryden: 


40 Before the gate ſtood Pyrrhus, threat'ning loud, 
With glitring arms, conſpicuous in the crowd.“ 


This is a very inadequate verſion of Virgil's lines. The vel. 
tibule is deſcribed by Gellius, B. XVI. c. v. Stood 
threat ning loud,” is not the meaning of « exſultat telis;ꝰ the 
latter part is, he was conſpicuous from his dazzling brazen 
arms. 

f It was this particular book of the Eneid which was held 
in greateſt eſtimation, and is what Virgil himſelf 8 to 
2 Ser Thbinangns, P- 422, 


„ Thus 


/ 
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Thus alſo we find that verſe of Virgil written in 
the beſt copies : 


« Aut folis 5 undam tepidi dif] RGA aheni,” 


Aut foliis.— This line occurs in the firſt Georgic, I. 296. 
Martyn thus renders it : 
« And ſcum with leaves the wave of the trembling kettle.” 


Dryden ſays, 
te And ſkims 


With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims.” 


Martyn, with many reſpectable commentators, reads trepidi, 
which he juſtifies from its being more poetical, There are many 
allo who prefer d. 


Cruare, IV. 


Why Gadius Baſſus has written that a certain mode of 
giving judgment was called © divinatio ;” goith rea- 
ons given by others for the uſage of this word. 


HEN there is a queſtion concerning the 
appointment of an accuſer, and a determi- 
nation on this matter is made, to whom, of two 
or more, preference ſhould be given with reſpect to 
the accuſation or ſubſcription of an accuſed perſon, 
this, with the determination of the judges, is called 
avination * Why this word has been fo applied, 

has 


> Divination.}—Conſult on this ſubject Heineccius, p. 666. 
It was called divination, becauſe it determined about what was 
to be done, not what was already done. The principal per- 

ie Ke ſon 
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has been a ſubje& of enquiry. Gabius Baſfus *, in 

his third book on the Derivation of Words, fays, 
« Divinatio judicium appellatur quoniam divinat 
quodammodo judex oportet, quam ſententiam ſeſe 
ferre par ſit.” The reaſon aſſigned by Gabius is 
very defective, not to ſay trifling and abſurd. His 
meaning ſeems to have been, that the word divi- 
natio was uſed, becauſe, in other trials, the judge 
uſually follows what he has learned, and which has 
been proved by arguments and witneſſes ; but in 
thoſe where an accuſer 1s to be appointed, the 
things by which a judge can be influenced are ſmall 
and trifling ; and therefore it muſt be in a manner 
divined who will be the moſt proper accuſer. 
Thus far Baſſus. There are others who have con- 
ceived the term divinatio to be uſed, becauſe the 
accuſer and accuſed ſeem to be neceſſarily connect- 
ed and allied, ſo that one cannot exiſt without the 
other ; but in this particular kind of cauſe, there is 
an accuſed, but not yet an accuſer. For this reaſon, 
as for the preſent he exiſts not, and is not apparent, 
it muſt be ſupplied by a kind of divination who ſhall 
be the accuſer, 


ſon concerned in conducting a public accuſation was called 
accuſator, the others who aſſiſted him, were named /ub/criptores. 
The oration of Cicero, intituled D:vinatio, well illuſtrates this 
ſubject. 

* Gabius Baſſus.]—lt is diſputed whether this ſhould not be 
written Gavius Baſſus. He flouriſhed in the time of Trajan, 
and wrote a book, de Origine Vocabulorum. He is again men- 
tioned, Book III. c. xix. 


CHAT. 
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Crnay, V. 


The pointed elegance with which Favorinus the pbilo- 
ſopher diſtinguiſhed betwixt the ſtyles of Plato and 
Lyſtas. 


ONCERNING Lyfſias and Plato *, it was 

the opinion of Favorinus, that if from an ora- 
tion of Plato you took or changed a word, if this 
were done with ſkill, it would take from the ele- 
gance only; but if this were done to Lyſias, the ſen- 
timent would be ſpoiled. 


* All that is meant to be communicated in this chapter is, 
that Lyfias was compreſſed in his ſtyle, Plato luxuriant. 


3 F a - * 


What phraſes Virgil is ſaid to have uſed careleſsly and 
meanly ; with the anſwers to ſuch objetftions. 


OME grammarians of the former age of no 

mean learning or reputation, amongſt whom 
was Cornutus Annzus *, who wrote commentaries 
on Virgil, find fault-with a word in theſe verſes 
as being inelegant and vulgar ; 


Cormtus Anneus.]—=Of whom mention is again made by 
Gellius, Book IX. c. x. | 
2 c“ Candida 
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« Candida ſuccinctam latrantibus inguina mon- 
{tris 
Dulichias vexaſſe rates, et gurgite in alto 
Ah timidos nautas, canibus laceraſſe marinis.“ 


They think vexaſſe a trifling word, not expreſſive 
enough of ill, nor adequate to an incident of ſuch 
atrociouſneſs as that of men being ſuddenly ſeized, 
and torn in pieces by a moſt horrid monſter. 
Thus alſo they cenſure another of the fame 
kind: | 

1 « Quis aut Euryſthea durum, 

Aut illaudati neſcit Buſiridis aras?“ 


They ſay that illaudati is by no means a ſuitable word, 
nor does it excite a becoming abhorrence of ſuch 
2 wretch: he whoſe cuſtom it was to ſacrifice 
ſtrangers of all nations, ſo far from deſerving praiſe, 
called for the deteſtation and curſe of all the hu- 
man race. Thus alſo they blame another word: 


Candida, c.] - As this turns on a verbal criticiſm, I prefer 
giving Martyn's tranſ}tion,-< Who is reputed to have her 
white body ſurrounded with barking monſters, to have troubled 
the ſhips of Ulyfles, and to have torn the fearful mariners 
along with ſea- dogs in the deep gulph ?? Martyn adds, at this 
paſſage, what Gellius remarks in the chapter before us, but 
gives no obſervation of his own at the word vexaſſi. 

3 Qu aut | — Thus rende ed by Ma tyn: 

« Who is unacquiinted with cruel Euryſtheus, or does not 
know the altars of the execrable Bufiris ?” 


Dryden leaves the word out _ which 1s the ſubje& of 
the criticiſm before us. | 


« Bufiris? altars, and the dire decrees 
Of hard Euryſtheus, every reader ſees.” 


cc Per 
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« Per tunicam ſquallentem * auro latus n 
apertum; 


as if the expreſſion auro ſquallentem were impro- 
per, the uncleanneſs of filth being oppoſite to the 
ſplendid luſtre of gold. 

As to the word vexaſſe, I think this anfwer may 
be given. Vexaſſe is an important term, and ſeems 
to have the ſame derivation as vebere, in which 
there ſeems implied an external force. He who 
is hurried along is not maſter of himſelf. Vexare 
therefore muſt doub:leſs intimate a ſtill greater 
force and impulſe ; for he who is carried violently 
along, and pulled this way and the other, may 
be properly faid vexar: ; ſo the word taxare is ſtrong- 
er and cloſer than tangere, from which it certainly 
is formed. Jactare has a fuller and more exten- 
ſive ſignification than its original jacere; and quaſſare 
is alſo more expreſſive of violence than guatere. If 
therefore the term vexari be ſometimes vulgarly ap- 
plied to the annoyance of ſmoke, or wind, or duſt, 
there is no reaſon that the true and genuine meaning 
of the word ſhould be loſt, which, by the ancients, 
who ſpoke with propriety and force, has been pre- 
ſerved as it ought. M. Cato, in his Oration de Achzis, 
ſays, © Quumque Hannibal terram Italiam lacera- 
ret atque vexaret. Cato ſays, that Italy was vexa- 
tam by Hannibal; though it is not poſſible to 


Her tunicam, &c. Dryden ſays this in three lines: 


« But armour, ſcal'd with gold, was no defence 
Againſt the fated ſword which open'd wide 


His plated ſhield, and piere'd his naked fide.” 
A F . 
imagine 


by 
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imagine any kind of calamity or cruelty which 
Italy did not then experience. Cicero, in his 
fourth oration againſt Verres, ſays, Quz ab iſlo 5 
ſic ſpoliata atque direpta eſt, ut non ab hoſte aliquo, 
qui tamen in bello religionem et conſuetudinis jura 
retineret, ſed ut a Barbaris prædonibus vexata eſſe 
videatur.“ | 

Concerning illaudati I have two obſervations to 
make: one is this No one is of ſuch abandoned 
morals as not ſometimes to do or ſay what may 
merit commendation ; whence this old verſe has al- 
ways been conſidered as proverbial :—< Sometimes 
even a gardener * has faid a very pertinent thing.“ 
But he who always, upon all occaſions, is undeſery- 
ing of praiſe, he is illaudatus, the worſt and baſeſt of 
mankind, juſt as an abſence of every fault makes a 
man inculpatus. Inculpatus is a term for perfect vir- 
tue, ſo is illaudatus, therefore, the perfection of all 


3 Qu ab iſto, & c.! Which were ſo ſpoiled and plundered 
by him, as not by any enemy, who would have regarded ſome 
kind of reſtraint as eſtabliſhed by the laws of nations, but as to 
ſeem rather furioufly hurried away by Barbarian robbers.” 
© Sometimes a gardener.]—l do not find this proverb in any 
of the Greek collections; but it is in that of Eraſmus, p. 274. 
There is a doubt whether it ſhould be read xyrwe;, which 1s 
a gardener, Or uwgog, Which is a fool. I have tranſlated it 
a gardener, becauſe the beſt editions of. Gellius preſerve that 
reading ;. but why the editors perſiſt in it cannot eaſily be 
ſaid; ſince by reading TloAAamxi Tor xas Ag, the ſenſe 1s 
improved, ſince Eraſmus found that reading in an old Greek 
collection, and much approved it. Why ſhould a gardener be 
ſelected as moſt unlikely to ſay a pertinent thing? It is ab- 
ſurd. The contrary proverb is Mwgog Hug Ayu 3 a fool ſays 
fooliſh things.“ : 

wickedneſs. 


— 
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wickedneſs. Thus Homer, when he praiſes moſt 
highly, does it not by ſpecifying virtues, but by the 
negative of vices : as, 


« The prieſt, free from harm, ſpake.” 
« They, not unwilling, flew.” 
And again, | 


« Nor had you ſeen the king of men appear, 
Confus'd, inactive, or ſurpris'd with fear.” 


Epicurus alſo, in a ſimilar manner, defines the 
oreateſt pleaſure to be the abſence and privation of 
all pain, in theſe words: The greateſt height of 
pleaſure is the privation of all pain.” It is by the 
ſame rule that Virgil calls the Stygian lake inama- 
bilis ; for as illaudatus is the entire abſence of all 
praiſe, ſo is inamabilis the total abſence of love. 
Nlaudatus may be vindicated in another way. Lau- 
dare, in old language, ſignifies to name or call by 
name; thus in civil pleadings a perſon is ſaid not 
to be named but laudari. Nlaudatus, therefore, is the 
ſame with illaudabilis, one who is neither worthy 
of mention nor remembrance, nor indeed ever to 
be named. Thus anciently it was decreed by the 
public council of Aſia, that his name who had 
burned the temple of Diana of Epheſus ſhould 
never be mentioned by any one. It remains that 
we ſhould ſpeak of the third objection on the 
words © tunicam ſquallentem ” auro.“ This ſigni- 


7 Squallentem.]-Heyne reads ſqualentem, and denies its de- 
rivation from ſquamæ; but rather, he ſays, à ſqualido co- 
lore qualis in piſcium at ſerpentum cute eſt. 


fies 
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fies a quantity and ſubſtance of gold woven in the 

form of ſcales; for the word /quallere comes from the 

thickneſs and roughneſs of the ſcales which are 

viſible on the ſkins of ſerpents and fiſhes ; which 

others, as well as our poet, have noticed. The 
latter has theſe paſſages: 


© Quem pellis ahenis 
In plumam ſquamis auro conſerta tegebat.“ 
Again, ' * 5 
« Iamque adeo rutilum thoraca indutus ahenis, 
Horrebat ſquamis.” - | 
Accius, in his Pelops, ſays, 
« Ejus ferpentis ſquamz ſquallido auro et pur- 
pura pretext.” * 

Whatever, therefore, was ſo impreſſed and crowd- 
ed with any thing, as by its uncommon appearance 
to ſtrike the gazer with horror, was ſaid /quallere. 
Thus in rude and ſcaly bodies, the large accumu- 
lation of filthineſs is called /qualilor. By the com- 
mon and conſtant uſe of this ſignification in parti- 
cular, the whole of the word is now ſo debaſed, 


that the term fqualler is excluſively applied to filthi- 
neſs of various kinds. 


Caar 
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Crap. VII. 


The duty of children ts their parents. Diſcuſſions from 

books of philoſophy on that ſubjef?, wherein it is 

enquired, whether all the commands of a — are 
to be obeyed. 


| is has been a frequent ſubje& of diſpute among 
philoſophers, whether a father is to be obeyed 
without reſerve, in whatever he commands. Upon 
this queſtion, the Greeks and our countrymen, 
who have written on duties, have aſſerted, that 
there are three opinions, which are to be weighed 
and examined : theſe they have diſcuſſed with great 


I have before ſpoken on the ſubject of paternal authority, as 
it exiſted in the earlier ages of Rome. Without fear, 
though not without danger of abuſe,” ſays Mr. Gibbon, “the 
Roman legiſlators had repoſed an unbounded confidence in 
the ſentiments of paternal love, and the oppreſſion was tem- 
pered by the aſſurance, that each generation muſt ſucceed in 
its turn to the awful dignity of parent and maſter.” The queſ- 
tion diſcuſſed in chapter ü. was rather of a legal, as this is of 
a moral nature. It is diſcuſſed at ſome length by Seneca, 
Book III. de Beneficiis, chap. xxxvii. who cites many ex- 
amples of children, as Eneas and Scipio, who conferred on 
their parents greater obligations than they received. On this 
Quintus Carolus remarks, that it is impoſſible, for the very 
power of conferring an obligation on a parent muſt firſt be con- 
ferred by the parent on the child by the gift of exiſtence. On 
Mr. Paley's poſition, that the rights of parents reſult from their 
duties, parents can have, as he obſerves, no natural right over 
the lives of their children, exerciſe no unprofitable ſeve- 
rities, nor can command the iſſion af crimes. | 


Vol. I. Ws acuteneſs. 
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acuteneſs. One is, that whatever a father com- 
mands is to be done: the ſecond, that he is to be 
obeyed in ſome, in others not : the third is, that it 
is not at all neceſſary to obey a father. We ſhall 
firſt ſay what has been remarked on this laſt, be- 
becauſe its firſt aſpect ſeems exceedingly infamous. 
A father's commands, they ſay, are either right or 
wrong. If right, he is to be obeyed, not becauſe 
he commands, but becauſe what he commands is 
right. If wrong, that muſt on no account be done 
which ought not to be done. They then draw 
this concluſion—that a father's commands are never 
to be obeyed ; but this opinion I can by no means 
approve, it involves a ſubtlety, as I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter, both frivolous and impertinent. Nor 
does the other opinion, which I mentioned firſt, 
ſeem perfectly true and juſt, that all the commands 
of a father are to be obeyed ; for what if he ſhould 
command treachery to our country, the murder of 
a mother, or any other things which are baſe and 
infamous? The middle opinion therefore ſeems 
ſafeſt and beſt, that he is to be obeyed in ſome 
things, not in others. But that theſe things in which 
obedience is impoſſible are to be declined with 
gentleneſs and modeſty, without any perſonal aver- 
ſion or bitterneſs of reproach, ſo as rather to be 
omitted than refuſed. But the concluſion drawn as 
above mentioned, that a father is never to be obey- 
ed, is abſurd, and may thus be refuted and done 
away: Every thing in human affairs, as wiſe men 
have determined, is either honeſt or baſe; thoſe 
which intuitively are right and honeſt, as to prac- 

3 die 
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tiſe integrity, defend our country, or love our 
friends, muſt by all means be done, whether a fa- 
ther commands them or not. The contrary to 
theſe, things which are intrinſically baſe and bad, 
are not to be done though a father ſhould command 
them. Thoſe which are between, and which the 
Greeks call indifferent or middle, as to ſerve in war, 
to practiſe agriculture, to court honours, to defend 
cauſes, to marry, to go where ordered, to come 
when called; as theſe, and things ſimilar to theſe, 
are in themſelves neither honeſt nor the contrary, 
but as they are done by us, and to be approved or 
cenſured according to the actions they produce: in 
all theſe things, they think, a father is to be obeyed; 
as, for example, if he ſhould command to marry, or 
to plead for a perſon accuſed; thus, whatever in its 
own nature 1s neither honeſt nor diſhoneſt, if a father 

commands it, 1s to be done on that account. But 
if his command be to marry a woman who is 
infamous, who has loſt all ſenſe of ſhame and is 
criminal, or to defend ſome Catiline * who is ac- 
cuſed, or Tubulus, or Clodius, then he is not to 
be obeyed ; for by the acceſſion of any degree of 
baſeneſs, theſe middle and indifferent things ceaſe to 
be ſo. The propoſition, therefore, cannot be called 
perfect which aſſerts, that a father's commands are 


Catiline.— The names of Catiline and Clodius are ſuffi- 
ciently notorious ; but there is a doubt amongſt the commen- 
tators with reſpe& to the other name, whether it ſhould be 
written Bibulus or Tubulus. This laſt reading is preferable ; 
for it is well known that there was a Tubulus, who was 
prætor in the time of Cicero, and infamous to a proverb, 


I 2 either 
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either honeſt or baſe ; nor does the diviſion ſeem 
ſound and regular; for a third part of the diſtri- 
bution is wanting, or they are neither honeft nor 
baſe. If this be added, this concluſion follows — 
that a father is ſometimes to be obeyed. 


Nor does the diviſion ſeem ſound and regular. The conjune- 
tion between the two adjectives was rightly ſupplied by H. 
Stephens. The paſſage is partly in Greek, and has ſome ob- 
| ſcurity ; but is explained by one in Book XVI. chap. viii. 
where he ſays, that an axiom that is Ne, the very word 
uſed here, is of this form: « Ether pleaſure is an evil, or a good, 
or neither good nor evil,” and this kind of diftribution is very 
frequently uſed by Ariſtotle; and was common with writers of 
ſtrict logical precifion. 


C HAP. VIII. 


That Plutarch's cenſure of Epicurus, for uſing the ſyl- 
logiſtic form of reaſoning, is unjuſt. 


LUTARCH, in his ſecond book concern- 
ing Homer, accuſes Epicurus of uſing a ſyl- 
logiſm imperfectly, abſurdly, and ignorantly. He 
gives the words of Epicurus :—< Death is nothing 
to us. That which is diſſolved is not ſenſible, and 
that 


Every thing relating to Epicurus, his life, character, and 
doctrines, will be found at length in Enfield's Hiſtory of Phi- 
loſophy, Vol. I. Theſe were the opinions of Epicurus on the 
ſubject of death Death is the privation of ſenſation, in con- 
ſequence of the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body. When 
a man dies, the ſoul is diſperſed into corpuſcles or atoms of 
which it was compoſed, and therefore can no longer be ot 
ASE . pable 


* 
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that which is inſenſible is nothing to us.” — He has 
omitted that, ſays Plutarch, which he ought to 
have aſſumed firſt, that death is the diſſolution of 
ſoul and body; but he afterwards uſes this very 
thing which he had omitted, to ſtrengthen his poſi- 
tion, as a matter poſitively conceded. But this 
ſyllogiſm cannot go on but with this as a datum. 
What Plutarch obſerves, on the form and conſtitu- 
tion of a ſyllogiſm, is true enough; for to follow 
the mode of reaſoning as adopted and eſtabliſhed 
in the ſchools, we ſhould ſay thus: Death is the 
diſſolution of ſoul and body; but that which is diſ- 
ſolved is not ſenſible, and that which is inſenſible is 
nothing to us. But Epicurus, whatever he might 
be, by no means appears to have omitted this part 
of the ſyllogiſm through ignorance. It was not his 
buſineſs to give a ſyllogiſm with its particular forms 
and limits, as in the ſchools of the philoſophers. 
Indeed, as the ſeparation of ſoul and body by death 


pable of thought or perception. It is with the ſoul as with 
the eye, which when it is ſeparated from the organized ma- 
chine to which it belonged, is no longer capable of ſeeing.” 

— See Enfield's Hiſt. Philoſ. Vol. I. p. 473. 
It will be impoſſible for an intelligent reader to contemplate | 
the Epicurean ſyſtem; without perceiving that it is a feeble 
and unſucceſsful effort to explain the phaznomena of nature 
upon mechanical principles. 

The commentators are ſevere upon Gellius at this chapter; 
and one facetiouſly remarks, that it is ſo very cold, that it would 
have extinguiſhed the fire which conſumed the temple of Ephe- 
ſus:— Tam frigida ut incendium templi Ephefini poſſint extin- 
guere.“ It is very certain, that Epicurus was not ſkilled in logic, 


and frequently deduced concluſions which his premiſes did not 
allow. 


13 19 
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is ſelf-evident, he did not think an intimation ne- 
ceſſary which muſt be univerſally obvious. For the 
ſame reaſon, he placed the concluſion of his ſyllo- 
giſm not laſt but firſt. And who does not perceive 
that this could not be from ignorance ? In many 
paſſages of Plato, we find ſyllogiſms introduced in 
a form totally oppoſite to the method which is uſed 
in teaching, but with a peculiar elegance and con- 
tempt of fuch objections. 


— ͤ ÜN—— 
CH Ap. IX. * 


That the ſame Plutarch has calumniouſiy cenſured the 
uſage of a word by Epicurus. 


N the ſame book, Plutarch again cenſures Epi- 
curus for uſing a word not proper in itſelf, and 
with a meaning which it does not bear. Epicurus 
ſays *, © the limit of the greatneſs of pleaſures, is 
the exemption Tere r aayzrros.” He ought not, 


according 


Epicurus ſays.]J— This philoſopher's idea of happineſs was, 
that it conſiſted in bodily eaſe and mental tranquillity. A 
happy life, he obſerves, neither reſembles a rapid torrent nor a 
ſtanding pool; but is like a gentle ſtream, that * ſmoothly 
and ſilently along. 

See Cicero de Fin. I. i. c. 19.—“ Sic enim ab Epicuro 
ſapiens ſemper beatus inducitur. FPinitas habet cupiditates 
negligit mortem : de diis immortalibus fine ullo metu vera 
ſentit, non dubitat fi ita melius fit, migrare de vita. His rebus 
inſtructus ſemper eſt in voluntate.” 

The following from Pope ſeems very appoſite in this place. 
Speaking of the means of attaining happineſs, he ſays, 


« Ak 
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according to Plutarch, to have ſaid rarrog ru aan 
ros, but rarreg ru n The exemption applies 
not to the perſon but the thing. In this cenſure 
of Epicurus, Plutarch ſeems to be a cold and ridi- 
culouſly minute carper at words; for this regard to 
verbal accuracy and elegance Epicurus, ſo far from 
attending to, deſpiſed *, 


«« Aſk of the learn'd the way the learn'd are blind, 
This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind : 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, 
Theſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe ; 
Some, ſunk to beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain; 
Some, ſwell'd to gods, confeſs e' en virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to ſuch extreme they fall, 
To truſt in every thing, or doubt of all. 
Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs 
Than this, that happineſs is happineſs ?” 
® Deſpiſed.]— See Cicero de Fin. Bon. et Mal. I. i. c. 19.—“ In 
dialectica autem veſtra nullam vim Epicurus exiſtimavit eſſe nec 
ad melius vivendum, nec ad commodius diſſerendum. In phyſicia 


plurimum poſuit. 


SYa3; ©. 


The meaning of © faviſſe capitolinæ; and the anſwer of 
Marcus Varro ta Servius Sulpicius, enquiring ou 
this ſubject. 


ERVIUS Sulpicius *, a writer on civil law, 
and a man of conſiderable learning, enquired 
of M. Varro, with a deſire of being informed con- 


* Servius Sulpicius.]—The high character given in this 
place of Sulpicius, is corroborated by Cicero and Quintilian. 
14 cerning 
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cerning the meaning of a word which he found in 
the cenſor's books; this was faviſſe capitolinæ. 
Varro wrote back, that he well remembered what 
Quintus Catulus, who was appointed to repair 
the capitol *, had ſaid, - that he wanted to depreſs the 
area of the capitol, that the flight of ſteps to the 
temple might be encreaſed, and that the aſcent 
might be proportioned to the magnitude of the 
building; but that he was unable to accompliſh this, 
as the faviſſæ prevented him. Theſe were certain 
cells and caverns which were underground beneath 
the area, where the images were anciently depo- 
ſited which had fallen from the teraple, with va- 
rious other things from amongſt the ſacred offer- 
ings. In the ſame letter he affirms, that he was 
unable to diſcover why they were called aviſſæ; 
but Q. Valerius Soranus was accuſtomed to ſay, 
that what we in Greek call treaſures, the old Latins 
called faviſſe, becauſe they did not here depoſit 
braſs and ſilver in the maſs, but money caſt (lata) 
and ſtamped. It may be conjectured, therefore, that 


> Faviſſe.] —The reader will find a critical diſſertation on this 
word in Salmaſius on Solinus, p. 12. The derivation of the word 
from flawi//e, ſeems far-fetched and abſurd; it ſeems more na- 
tural to derive it from a vio, an old Latin word for ſodio. It does 
not appear that the Romans had any cellars for domeſtic uſe be- 
neath their houſes. Their wine-cellars were holes made in the 
earth, in which they depoſited their wine in veſſels. 
3 Repair the capitol. ]-— This was originally founded by Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, and progreflively adorned and enlarged. It 
was burned in the Marian war, and rebuilt by Sylla, who 
left to Q. Catulus the honour of dedicating it. Tacitus re- 
marks, that its want of height detracted from the magnificence 

of its appearance, 
the 
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the ſecond letter was taken from this word, and that 
certain cells or caves, which the wardens of the ca- 
pitol uſed as depoſitories for ancient things belong» 
ing to religion, were thence called faviſſe. 


Cuar XI. 


May memgrable things of Siccius Dentatus, an 
illuſtriaus warrior. 


T is written in our books of annals, that L. 
Siccius Dentatus, who was tribune of the people 
in the conſulſhip of Spurius Tarpeius and Aulus 
Aterius, was famous as a warrior beyond what can be 


The perſonage celebrated in this chapter is indifferently, by 
the more ancient writers, ſtyled Siccius and Sicinius. We may 
reaſonably ſuſpe& that the account given of this gentleman is 
ſomewhat exaggerated. Shakeſpear gives a noble deſcription 
of the yalour of Coriolanus, which ſeems applicable here : 


. | « At ſixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others: our then diftator, 
Whom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him fight, 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The briſtled lips before him; he beſtrid ; 

An o'erpreſs'd Roman, and i th* conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers, His pupil age 
Man-enter'd thus, he waxed like a ſea, 

And in the brunt of ann battles ſince 
He lurch'd all ſwords o' th* gatland. —- 

His ſword death's ſtamp 
Where it did mark it took, from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood,” &c, 


believed; 
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believed ; that a name was given him on account of 
his extraordinary valour, and he was called the Ro- 
man Achilles. He is faid to have fought in one 
hundred and twenty battles ; that he had not a 
ſingle wound behind, but forty-five before; that 
he had received eight golden crowns *, one obſidio- 
nal, three mural, and fourteen civic; that he had 
eighty-three collars, more than one hundred and 
ſixty bracelets, eighteen ſpears, and had twenty-five 
times been preſented with horfe-trappings. He 
had a multitude of ſpoils, which were military gifts, 
amongſt which were many obtained from private 
challenges ; and he had triumphed nine times with 
his generals. 


© Gold crowns. )}— Theſe were given indifferently by the ge- 
neral, as rewards for any extraordinary effort of valour. The 
obſidional crown was given by the ſoldiers to their general, 
when he had delivered them from a ſiege. The mural crown 
was given to him who firſt ſcaled the walls in an affault. The 
civic crown was beſtowed on him who ſaved the life of 
a citizen in battle ; this was, of all others, moſt honourable, 
and formed of oak. The collars were not received for any par- 
ticular exertion, but for general military ſervices. The ſpears, 
which were conferred as miitary rewards, were termed pure 
ſpears, becauſe they had no iron. The armillæ were rewards con- 
fined to thoſe who were born Romans. What the phalerz pre- 
ciſely were, may be diſputed ; ſome think them a ſuit of horſe- 
trappings ; but as they were given to infantry as well as to horſe, 
they were probably a kind of chain to be worn round the 
neck. Quintus Carolus compares Albertus Brandeburgicus, 
who is deſcribed by ZEneas Sylvius, to this Dentatus. 


CuaPr. 
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C HAP. XII. 


A certain law of Solon examined, which at firſt ap- 
pearing unjuſt, is found uſeful and expedient. 


I N thoſe very ancient laws of Solon, which were 
inſcribed at Athens on wooden tables, and 
which, from veneration to him, the Athenians, to 
render eternal *, had ſanctioned with puniſhments 
and religious oaths, Ariſtotle relates there was 
one to this effect: If in any tumultuous diſſention 
a ſedition ſhould enſue, and the people divide them- 
ſelves into two parties, and from this irritation 
of their minds both ſides ſhould take arms and 
fight, then he who in this unfortunate period of 


1 To render eternal.]—See my tranſlation of Herodotus, Vol. I. 
p. 29.—“ Solon, at the requeſt of the Athenians, had formed 
a code of laws for their uſe. He then engaged in a courſe 
of travels, which was to be of ten years continuance : his 
avowed purpoſe was of a philoſophical nature, but his real 
object was to avoid the neceſſity of abrogating the laws he 
had enacted. The Athenians were of themſelves unable to 
do this, having bound themſelves by the moſt folema oaths 
to preſerve inviolate for ten years the inſtitutions of Solon.“ 

Gronovius, on the contrary, affirms, that Solon obliged the 
Athenians toſwear to obey his laws for one hundred years. 'The 
life of Solon 1s given at length by Plutarch ; and a moſt admirable 
epitome of his code of laws may be found in the Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharſis. With reſpect to the wooden frames in 
which they were ſuſpended, we are told, in the Etymologicum 
Magnum, that they moved eaſily on axes, ſo as to preſent their 
contents on all ſides to the eyes of the paſſenger. 


civil 
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civil diſcord ſhould join himſelf to neither party, 
but ſhould individually withdraw himſelf from the 
common calamity of the city, ſhould be deprived 
of his houſe, his family and fortunes, and be driven 
into exile * from his country. When J had read this 
law of Solon, who was eminent for his wifdom, I 
was at firſt impreſſed with great aftomſhment, won- 
dering for what reaſon he ſhould think thoſe men 
deſerving of puniſhment who withdrew themſelves 
from ſedition and a civil war, Then a perſon, who 
had profoundly and carefully examined the uſe and 
purport of this law, affirmed, that it was calculated 
not to encreaſe but terminate ſedition ; and indeed 
it really is ſo; for if all the more reſpectable, who 
were at firſt unable to check ſedition, and could not 
over-awe the divided and infatuated people, join 
themſelves to one part or other, it will happen, 
that when they are divided on both ſides, and each 
party begins to be ruled and moderated by them, as 

men of ſuperior influence, harmony will, by their 
means, be ſooner reſtored and confirmed ; for whilſt 
they regulate and temper their own parties re- 
ſpectively, they would rather ſee their opponents 
conciliated than deſtroyed. Favorinus the philoſo- 
pher was of opinion, that the ſame thing ought to be 
done in the diſputes of brothers and of friends; that 
they who are benevolently inclined to both fides, 


Into exile. Plutarch, in his tract de Sera Numinis Vindicta, 
calls this a moſt ſevere law; but Cicero, in one of his letters 
to Atticus, ſays, that the puniſhment was death for not taking 
an active part in public tumults and factions. 


but 
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but have little influence in reſtoring harmony, from 
being conſidered as doubtful friends, ſhould decid- 
edly take one part or other, by which act they 
will obtain more effectual power in reſtoring har- 
mony to both. At preſent, ſays he, the friends of 
both think they do well by leaving and deſerting 
both, thus giving them up to malignant or ſordid 
lawyers, who inflame their reſentments and n 
from in or = avarice, 


\CnaPe. XIII. 


"The ancients called a ſon or daughter © children,” 
ming @ plural noun. 


HE ancient orators, and writers of hiſtory or 

poetry, called either one fon or daughter by 

the plural name of children. I have before ſeen 
this in the books of many ancient writers, and I - 

have 


Plural name.]-—This mode of expreſſion is ſanctioned by 
the authority of the oldeſt and beſt writers. See ſecond book of 
Chronicles, xxiv. 25.—“ His own ſervants conſpired againſt 
him for the blood of the ſons of Jehoiada the prieft, and flew 
him on his bed, and he died.” But it appears from verſe 22 
of the ſame chapter, that Jehoiada had but one ſon. « Thus : 
Joaſh the king remembered not the kindneſs which Jehoiada = 
his father had done him, but ſlew his fon :” Again, Chronicles, | 
xxviii. 3. © He burnt his children in the fire.“ This 
is ſpoken of Joſiah, who, as appears from the ſecond book of 
Kings, had but one ſon. A fimilar mode of expreſſion occurs 

in 
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have lately ſo found it in the fifth book of the Annals 
of Sempronius Aſellio*. This Aſellio was a milita- 
ry tribune at the ſiege of Numantia, under Scipio 
Africanus, and wrote an account of thoſe actions 

at which he himſelf was preſent. His expreſſions 
concerning Tiberius Gracchus, the tribune of the 
people, when he was ſlain in the capitol, are theſe : 
« For Gracchus, whenever he left his houſe, was ne- 
ver accompanied by leſs than three or four thouſand 
men.” And again, concerning the ſame Gracchus, 
he ſays, © He began to entreat that they would 
protect him, and liberos Juos * ; he then ordered the 
one male child he then had to appear, and almoſt 
in tears recommended him to the people. 


in the beſt Latin writers, particularly in Cicero. Barthius, in 
his Adverſaria, alledges a ſuperſtitious motive for this, a num- 
ber of children being eſteemed a great happineſs ; * or 
even only one, the contrary. 

Sempronius Aeellio.] — This perſon is mentioned with reſped, 
as an eminent hiſtorian, by Cicero, and Dionyſius Halicarnaf- 
ſenſis, as well as by Gellius. 

3 Liberos ſues. His children. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XIV. 


Marcus Cato, in a book written againſt Tiberius, an 
exile, ſays, © ſlitiſſes vadimonium,” not © ftetiſſes.” 
The reaſon of this aſſigned. 


N an old book of Cato's *, which is intitled, 

Contra Tiberium exulem, there was this expreſſion, 
« Quid fi vadimonium capite obvoluto ſtitiſſes.“ 
He indeed wrote /:/iſſes, and properly; but ſome 
abſurd and impudent correctors, altering the word, 
have made it fetiſſes, as if ſtitiſſes had been a fooliſh 
and inſignificant word. But they themſelves are 
fooliſh and contemptible, not knowing that ftitiſſes 
was written by Cato becauſe the vadimonium ſiſtere- 
tur, and not ftaretur. 


1 Cato's.]— This was Porcius Cato the cenſor, whoſe orations 
are praiſed by Cicero in his Brutus. 

The word vadimonium was a legal term, correſponding with 
our recognizance ; and the queſtion is, which is moſt proper, 
to ſay fare vadimonium, or ſiſters vadimonuim ? 

The legal proceſs and appropriate meaning of each expreſſion _ 
may be ſeen fully diſcuſſed in Heineccius, p. 593. It would 
be of little intereſt to an Engliſh reader to ſay more on the ſub- 
ject, than when the perſon for whom bail was given appeared 
to ſtand the event of his trial, he called for the perſon who was 
his ſurety, and exclaimed, « Ecce ego me tibi fſiſto.”—Lo, 
here I am, forth-coming to you. 


CHraep, 
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Cnuasr, XV. 


Anciently great honours were paid to old age; why the 
fame were afterwards paid to huſbands and parents. 
Obſervatigns vn the ſeventh chapter of the Julian 
law, 


MONGST the more ancient Romans, no 
greater reſpect was paid to rank or fortune 
than to age, and elders * were venerated by their 
juniors like gods, and in the place of parents; and 
in all places, and with regard to all kinds of diſ- 
tinctions, had precedence 4 ſuperiority allowed 
them. Antiquity informs us, that from entertain- 
ments the young attended their elders home; 
which cuſtom the Romans, it is ſaid, borrowed 
from the Lacedæmonians, amongſt whom, by the 
laws of Lycurgus, the ſuperior honour in all things 


Elders.] - Of the reſpect paid to age by the Ægyptians and 
Lacedzmonians, I have ſpoken at length in my notes to He- 
rodotus, Vol. I. p. 311. Juvenal reprobates the careleſs inat- 
tention paid, in his time, to the old; and Savary, in his Ac- 
count of Egypt, informs us, that in this natural and indiſpen- 
ſable veneration to thoſe advanced in years, the modern Ægyp- 
tians have by no means degenerated from their anceſtors. 

The reſpect paid in this country, two hundred years ago, to 
parents, ſeems to have been equal in degree to what is repreſent- 
ed by Gellius in this chapter: children, even of more advanced 
years, did not preſume to ſit in the preſence of their parents, 
unleſs ſo commanded; and it was not unfrequent to ſee them 
kneeling on a cuſhion, whilſt their father and mother were at 
en 


1 Was 
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was aſſigned to age. But when population ſeemed 
eſſentially neceſſary to the ſtate, and rewards and 
encouragements Were. propoſed to promote this, 
then in certain matters they who had wives and 
children, were preferred to elder people who had 
neither of theſe. Thus, in the ſeventh book of 
the Julian law, the precedence, with reſpect to the 
faſces, was aſſigned not to that conſul who was 
eldeſt, but to him who had moſt children, either 
living under his authority or ſlain in war. If both 
had an equal number of children, the married 
man, or he who was allowed the rights of a mar- 
ried man *, had the preference : if both, being mar- 
ried men and fathers, had an equal number of 
children, the diſtinction of former times took place, 
and he who was the eldeſt had precedence. But 
if both had an equal number of children, or were 
married men and had no children, or were both 
unmarried, no mention is made in this law concern- 
ing their age; but I find that they to whom the 
law gave precedence, gave the faſces for the firſt 
month to their colleagues, who were much older 
or of higher rank, or who had entered upon their 
ſecond conſulſhip. 


* Rights of a married man.]—No more accurate or more ſa- 
tis factory review of the Roman laws can be ſeen, than in the 
eighth octavo volume of Mr. Gibbon's extraordinary work. It 
expreſsly appeared that woman was conſidered by the old Romans 
not as a perſon, but a thing. The huſband had in certain caſes 
power of life and death : « but the condition of women,” ſays 
Mr. Gibbon, © is uſually ſoftened by the refinements of ſo- 
cial life,” 


Vor. I. K | CHAP, 
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4 XVI. 


Ceſellius Vindex cenſured by Sulpicius Apollnaris, fo 


his explanation of a paſſage in Virgil. 


N the fixth book of Virgil are theſe 


lines : 


e Ille, vides, pura juvenis qui nititur haſta, 


Proxima ſorte tenet lucis loca; primus ad auras 


Etherias Italo commiſtus ſanguine ſurget, 


Silvius, Albanum nomen, tua poſtuma prales : 


Quem tibi longævo ſerum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis regem, regumque parenterw ; 
Unde genus Longa noſtrum dominabitur Alba.” 


Of this paſſage of Virgil I give Dryden's tranſlation, which 
the criticiſm in this chapter of Gellius proves to be very 


inadequate : 


« Obſerve the youth who firſt appears in fight, 
And holds the neareſt ftation to the light, 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air, 

And teans juſt forward on a ſhining ſpear ; 
Silvius is he—thy laſt forgotten race, 
But firſt in order ſent to fill thy place: 


An Alban name, but mix'd with Dardan blood, 


Born in the covert of a ſhady wood; 
Him fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife, 

Shall breed in groves to lead a ſolitary life: 
In Alba he ſhall fx his royal ſeat, 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget.” 


This verſion is unpardonably diffuſe. Dryden takes no notice 
of the appropriate meaning of pura haſta, which is a ſpear 


without a point, given as a reward for military ſervice. 


In 
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: In theſe lines - | 
ce Tua poſtuma proles 
ſeems but ill to agree with 

«© Quem tibi longævo ſerum Lavinia conjunx 

Educet ſilvis regem.“ 

For if this Silvius, as appears from the teſtimony | 
of almoſt all the ancient annals, was born after the 
death of his father, for which reaſon the name of 
Poſtumus was given him, with what propriety 
does this follow: 


« Quem tibi longævo ſerum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis ?” 


For theſe words may ſeem to ſignify, that whilſt 
Eneas was alive and in age, Silvius ſhould be born 
to and educated by him. Czſellius *, therefore, 
in his Commentary of Ancient Readings, thought 
this to be the ſignification of theſe words. He 
ſays, © Poſtuma proles* non eum ſignificat qui patre 

| maortuo, 


Cæſellius; I—of whom we know no more than that he-was 
often quoted by Priſcian. 

3 Paſtuma proles.]=< The expreſſion of © poſtuma proles? does 
not ſignify one born after the death of his father, but he who 
was laſt born, as in the caſe of Silvius, who, when Eneas was 
old, was born in his mother's advanced years.” 

Virgil ſeems to have intended no more than to intimate 
that Silvius was to be the laſt ſon of Eneas; whether born in 
his life-time, or after his deceaſe, is of ſmall importance. Sil- 
vius is called the laſt ſon of Eneas by Auſonius, Epiſt. 16. 


« Ut quondam in Albæ mcenibus 
Supremus ZEnea ſatus, 
Silvius Iulis miſcuit.“ 
K 2 Heyne, 
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mortuo, ſed qui poſtremo loco natus eſt. Sicuti 
Silvius, qui Ænea jam ſene tardo ſeroque partu eſt 
editus. But for this hiſtorical fact he names no 
ſuicable authority. Many, as I have before re- 
marked, have aſſerted, that Silvius was born after 
the death of Æneas. For this reaſon Apollinaris Sul- 
picius, among other things for which he cenſures 
Cæſellius, mentions the above alſo as a fault; which 
probably aroſe thus: Quem tibi longævo, ſays 
he, not ſeni, which bears a meaning not warranted by 
hiſtory ; © but in a remoter period, when received to 
heaven, and become immortal.” For Anchiſes, who 
ſaid this to this ſon, knew, that having left this 
mortal life, he would be made a god, become im- 
mortal, and enjoy an eternal exiſtence. Apollinaris 
argues acutely enough: © But a long life ! is one 


thing, immortality another; nor are gods called 
long-lived, but immortal.“ 


Heyne, in his obſervation on this paſſage, conſiders the ex- 
preſſion of pura hafta as emblematic of ſovereignty. 


* Long life. ]—The terms longus and eternus appear to have 
been uſed with equivocal meaning. See Barthius, 915. 
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Cnayr. XVII. 


What Cicero thought concerning certain propoſitions ; 
with an examination of Cicero's opinion. 


T is the curious and learned obſervation of 

Cicero, that the prepoſitions in and con, pre- 
fixed to words, are made long, when followed by 
the letters which begin ſapiens and felix, in all 
others they are pronounced ſhort. Theſe are 
Cicero's words: © Quid vero hoc elegantius quod 
non fit natura, ſed quodam inſtituto? Indoctus di- 
cimus, brevi prima litera, inſanus producta. Inhu- 
manus brevi, infelix longa, et, ne multis, quibus in 
verbis eæ prime literæ ſunt, quæ in ſapiente et 


Quaid vero. —“ For what can be more elegant than this, 
which does not happen naturally, but from a certain cuſtom ? 
We ſay indo&us, with the firſt letter ſhort, which in in/anus is 
long. It is ſhort in inhumanus, long in infelix; and, not to be 
tedious, theſe words, the firſt letters of which are the ſame as 
in /apiens and felix, are pronounced long, in all others ſhort. 
So alſo in compoſuit, concrepuit, confecit, if we conſult reaſon, we 
cannot approve : refer it to the ear, and we aſſent. And 
why is it ſo? The ear will confeſs it is pleaſed, and a ſentence 
ought to conſult the gratification of the ear.” 

The long i was anciently diſtinguiſhed by Leing extended 
above the other letters thus, plso, or it was preceded by an 
e, as in guaſei, With reſpe& to words beginning with the par- 
ticle pro, they ſeem to have been uſed indifferently long and 
ſhort by the poets. The curious reader will find the ſubject 
matter of this chapter amply diſcuſſed by Lipſius de Recta 


Pronunciatione. | 
1 felice 
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felice producte dicuntur : in cæteris vero omnibus 
breviter. Itemque compoſuit, concrepuit, confecit: 
conſule veritatem: reprehendet. Refer ad auris: pro- 
babunt. Quære cur ita? ſe dicent juvari. Vo- 
luptati tamen aurium morigerari debet oratio.“ 
The reaſoning of Cicero, as to the harmony in 
theſe expreſſions, is very manifeſt : but what ſhall we 
ſay of the prepoſition pro? which, with reſpe& 
to its being long or ſhort, contradicts Cicero's ob- 
ſervation ; for this is not always made long when 
followed by the letter which is the firſt in felix; which 
letter, according to Cicero, has the appropriate 
power of making the prepoſitions in and cen long. 
Proficiſci, profundere, profugere, profanum, and 
profeſtum, have pro ſhort; but in profligare and 
proficere, it is long. Why then does not this letter, 
which Cicero remarks has the power of making the 
ſyllable long, preſerve in all ſimilar caſes the ſame 
property, cr from reaſon or for the ſake of har- 
mony ? Why does it make the ſyllable long in 
ſome inſtances, and ſhort in others? Nor is the 
particle con excluſively long, when followed by the 
letter which Cicero mentions. Cato and Salluſt 
ſay, coopertus fænoribus; and farther, coligatus and 
conexus have the firſt ſyllable long. But yet, in 
theſe examples of mine, this particle may perhaps be 
made long from the elifion of the letter 1, for the 
loſs of the letter is compenſated by the ſyllable's be- 
ing made long which alſo is the caſe in the word 
cogo; nor is this at all contradicted by co in ccegi 
being ſhorr, which cannot, by fair analogy, be de- 
rived from cogo. | 
CHAP- 


— . 
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Cnae. XVIII. 


Phedon, the Socratic, was a ſlave, as were many 
other Socratics alſo. 


HADON of Elis *, was of the Socratic 
ſchool, and very intimate both with Socrates 
and Plato. Plato prefixed this man's name to his 
divine book on the Immortality of the Soul. This 
Phædon was a ſlave, but of an elegant form and 
liberal underſtanding; and, as ſome have written, 
was, when a boy, ſold to violation by his profligate 
maſter. Cebes, a follower of Socrates, is ſaid to have 
bought him on the recommendation of Socrates, 
and to have initiated him in the diſcipline of phi- 
loſophy. He became afterwards an eminent philo- 
ſopher ; and there remain of his ſome very elegant 
diſcourſes concerning Socrates. There have been 
many others who, from a ſtate of ſervitude, have 
afterwards become _ diſtinguiſhed philoſophers. 
Amongſt theſe was that Menippus, whoſe writings 
M. Varro imitated in his ſatires, by others called 


* Phedon of Elis. — Of this perſonage Diogenes Laertius 
relates, that he was born of a noble family ; but being taken 
captive, was compelled to the infamy which is here mentioned. 
The ſame author adds, that Alcibiades or Crito, at the ſuggeſtion 
of Socrates, reſtored him to liberty. 

Divine book. ]—In this book Phædon relates to Echechra- 
tes the converſation which he had with Socrates on the day | 
whgn he took the poiſon. 


KEE Cynic, 
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Cynic, by himſelf Menippean. Pompylus „ the 
ſlave of Theophraſtus the Peripatetic; and he who 
was named the Perſian, the ſlave of Zeno the 
Stoic ; and Mys, the ſlave of Epicurus, were alſo 
Philoſophers of no mean reputation. Diogenes 
the Cynic lived alſo in ſervitude ; but he, from a 
ſtate of liberty, was fold as a ſlave, Xeniades of 
Corinth, deſiring to purchaſe him, aſked him what 
art he knew? «© The art,” he replied, © of governing 


free men.” Xeniades, in admiration at his anſwer, 


bought and gave him his freedom ; then, intro- 
ducing his ſons to him, © Take,” ſays he, © theſe 
my children, who are free, and govern them.” But 
the memory of Epictetus, the illuſtrious philoſo- 
pher, that he alſo was a flave, is too recent to 
be mentioned as a thing obſolete. Two verſes are 
ſaid to have been written by this Epictetus * upon 

nenn 


3 Pompylus.— This name is generally written Pompilius, 
mentioned by Laertius in his life of Theophraſtus. 

* This Epictetus.— That Epictetus was for ſome time a 
flave, and always poor, and likewiſe lame, are things atteſted 
by many ancient writers, and need not be diſputed. 'They 
are mentioned by Aulus Gellius, who was cotemporary with our 
philoſopher, but ſurvived him: who mentions a ſhort Greek 
epigram, which he alſo aſcribes to Epictetus himſelf, to this 
purpoſe: 


« A ſlave, in body maim'd, as Irus poor, 
Yet to the gods was Epictetus dear.” 


Simplicius, whoſe authority is very good, ſays, that Epic- 
tetus was a flave, of an infirm conſtitution, and lame from early 
age, and fo well ſatisfied with extreme poverty, that his 2 

; e 
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himſelf, in which it is tacitly implied, that they 
who, in this life, have to ſtruggle with various ca- 
lamities, are not indiſcriminately obnoxious to the 
gods ; but that there are certain myſterious cauſes, 
which the inveſtigation of few can comprehend:— 


e Epictetus, born a ſlave, and lame, and = 
as Irus, am dear to the g — 


houſe at Rome needed no ſecurities, having nothing in it but 
his couch and mattreſs upon which he lay.— Laraner. 


I cannot let this chapter paſs without remarking, that the 
profeſſors of philoſophy and literature, abſtractedly ſo under- 
ſtood and called, have, with few exceptions, in all ages, been 
remarkable for their poverty. We ought to make this diſtinc- 
tion with reſpect to the learned men of ancient and modern 
times: the poverty of the ancient philoſophers was voluntary, 
and often preſſed upon public notice with a ridiculous degree 
of affectation; they were, however, amply compenſated for this 
poverty, by the perſonal honours and reverence they received, 
being aſſiduouſly courted by the opulent, the powerful, and the 
great. This is not quite the caſe, I apprehend, in modern times. 
Theſe honours and this reverence are reſerved by juſt poſterity, 
till the objects of it are no more; and many there have been, 
like Otway and Savage, ſuffered to languiſh out a miſerable 
life in want, whoſe talents have been univerſally allowed to im- 
prove and adorn their country, 
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Cnay. XIX. 
The verb © reſcire,” its true and proper ſigniſication. 


E have obſerved, that the word reſcire has a 
certain appropriate force different from the 
common meaning of other words, to which the 
ſame prepoſition re is affixed ; nor do we ſay reſcire 
as we do reſcribere, relegere, reſtituere. He who ſees 
a fact which is more intricate, unimagined, or unex- 
pected, is properly ſaid re/cire ; but why in this word 
only the particle re has this force and meaning, is 
what I ſtill have to learn. That reſcivi or reſcire 
is uſed with any other alluſion, amongft thoſe who 
are correct in ſpeaking, than to things obſcure by 
deſign, or happening beyond expectation or opi- 
nion, I have never ſeen. But the word ſcire is ſaid 
indiſcriminately of all things adverſe, proſperous, or 
expected. Nævius ſays, in the Triphallus*: — 


Si unquam quicquam filium reſcivero, 
Argentum amoris cauſa ſumpſe mutuum, 
Extemplo illo te ducam ubi non deſpuas. 


* Triphal/us.]—Some are for writing this word Ithy phallus. 
There were Ithyphallica carmina, and Ithyphallici ludi. Tri- 
phallus is one of the names of Priapus. In Columella, I. x. 32, 
we meet with | 

« Sed truncum forte dolatum 
Arboris antiquz numen venerare Ithyphalli.” 


There is a fragment of Varro, ſee H. Stephens, called Triphalo, 
with one . 


2 Claudius 


7 
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Claudius Quadrigarius, in his firſt annal, fays,— 
te Ea Lucan ubi reſciverunt ſibi per fallacias verba 
data eſſe.“ The ſame Quadrigarius, in the ſame 
book, uſes this word on a melancholy and unex- 
pected occaſion: . Id ubi reſciverunt propinqui 
obſidum quos Pontio traditos ſupra demonſtravi- 
mus: eorum parentes cum propinquis capillo paſſo 
in viam provolarunt.“ 

M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins :—* De- 
inde dictator jubet poſtridie magiſtrum equitum 
arceſſi. Mittam te fi vis cum equitibus. Sero eſt, 
inquit magiſter equitum, jam reſcivere.“ 


S 


What are commonly called © vivaria. The ancients did 
not uſe this word. What Publius Scipio uſed in- 
ſtead of it, in bis ſpeech to the people; and what 
afterwards Marcus Varro, in bis treatiſe © De 
re Ruſtica.” | 


HE encloſed places in which wild beaſts 

are kept alive, which are now called vivaria *, 

M. Varro, in his third book on Agriculture, aſ- 
ſerts ought to be called leporalia. Theſe are his 
| words: 


?TFivaria.]-—The place in modern times appropriated to this 
uſe is called menagery, from the French menage, which means a 
collection of animals. The firſt Roman who introduced this ſpecies 

| of 
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words: © Villaticæ paſtionis genera ſunt tria, orni- 
thones, leporaria, piſcinæ. Nunc ornithones dico 
omnium alitum que intra parietes ville ſolent paſci. 
Leporaria te accipere volo non ea quz tritavi noſ- 
tri dicebant, ubi ſoli lepores ſunt, ſed omnia ſepta 
ædificia ville quz ſunt et habent incluſa animalia 
quz paſcuntur.” He again, in the ſame book, in a 
ſucceeding paſſage, ſays, © Quum * emiſti fundum 
Tuſculanum a M. Piſone, in leporaria apri fuere 
multi.“ What the common people now call vivaria, 
are the ſame with what the Greeks call paradi/ *. 
What Varro calls /zporaria, I do not remember to 
have ſeen ſo named amongſt the ancients ; but 
what I find Scipio, who was by far the pureſt 
ſpeaker of his age, called roboraria, I have heard 
ſome learned men at Rome affirm to have the 


of magnificence was, according to Pliny, Fulvius Lippinus, which 
was afterwards improved and extended to a conſiderable de- 
gree, by Lucullus and Hortenfius. Varro's words may be 
thus interpreted: There are three objects of ruſtic care as 
to feeding ; namely, the places where fowls, hares, and fiſhes 
are kept. The firſt of theſe I underſtand to comprehend (or- 
nithones) every encloſed place where birds of any kind are 
preſerved. By leporaria, the ſecond, I mean not the places 
ſo named by our forefathers, where hares only are kept, but 
every ruſtic building in which animals are encloſed and fed.” 

2 Puum.]—< When you bought the Tuſculan farm of M. Piſo, 
there were many boars in the leporarium.“ 

3 Paradiſi.] — This, according to Xenophon, is a Peric 
word. Perhaps its original meaning is an orchard. How it 
has been applied to the ſeat of our firſt parents when in a 
ſtate of innocence, need not be explained. Ecclefiaftical writers 
called by this name the . before a cathedral or great 
church. 


ſame 
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ſame meaning with our vivaria, and that it was 
ſo called from the fabulæ roboriæ with which they 
were encloſed, a kind of encloſure which I have 
ſeen 1n Italy and many other places. The paſſage 
in his fifth oration againſt Claudius Aſellius is this: 
* Ubi ! agnos optime cultos, atque villas expoli- 
tiſſimas vidiſſet, in his regionibus excelſiſſimo loco- 
rum murum ſtatuere aiebat: inde corrigere viam, 
allis per vineas medias, aliis per roborarium, atque 
piſcinam, aliis per villam.” But the lakes or pools 
in which fiſhes were preſerved alive they called 
by their own appropriate term of © piſcinæ. The 
common people alſo call thoſe places apiaria, in 
which hives of bees are kept; but I do not remem- 
ber that this appellation has ever been uſed by 
thoſe who wrote or ſpoke with greater purity and 
correctneſs. But M. Varro, in his third book of 
Agriculture, ſays, © Meugecurag ita facere oportet, 
quæ quidam mellaria appellant.” This word 
uſed by Varro is Greek; for umuoocurs is uſed, as 
are amuTeAwves and dave. 


Li, &c.]—“ Wherever he ſaw the beſt cultivated lands, 
and the moſt elegant villas, here, in the moſt elevated ſpot, he 
expreſſed his intention of erecting a wall. Thence he regulated 
his road, ſometimes through vineyards, ſometimes through 
menageries (roboraria) and fiſh-ponds, at others through the 
villa.“ 


CHAT. 
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Cuay. XXI. 


Of the conſtellation called by the Greeks data, by 
us ſeptemtriones. The meaning and origin of each 
word. 


NUMBER of us who were engaged in ſimi- 
lar literary purſuits, Greeks as well as Ro- 
mans, paſſed over from gina to Piræus in the 
ſame veſſel. It was evening, the ſea calm, the 
time ſummer, and the ſky clear and ference. We 
all of us, therefore, ſate upon the prow, and con- 
templated the brilliant ſtars. Then all they who had 
been fimilarly inſtructed in Greek, entered into a 
learned and ingenious argument, which was the amaxa, 
which the bear, which Bootes, which the greater, 
and which the lefler bear, and why fo called; and 
through 


gina to Pireus.] = Egina was a ſmall iſland in the vici- 
nity of the Peloponneſe, and Pirzus was the famous port of 
Athens. The preſent ſituation and circumftances of both 
places are well deſcribed by Chandler, 

2 Bootes]—or the charioteer. Ericthonius, the ſon of Vulcan 
and Terra. His birth is fancifully related by Euripides. This 
conſtellation is called by various other names, whence a great 
confuſion and perplexity muſt neceſſarily ariſe in any attempt 
to elucidate at length the ſyſtem of ancient aſtronomy. Cal- 
liſto was generally underſtood to be the greater bear, and Arcas 
her ſon the leſſer. The former called in Greek Helice, the 
latter Cynoſura. See Ovid. Faſt. iii. 107, 


« Eſſe 
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through what ſpace they had paſſed ſince the pre- 
ceding night ; and why Homer ſays * of this alone, 
that it does not ſet, when there are ſome others al- 
ſo which do not. I then turned to ſome of our 
young men —“ And what will you ſimpletons ſay, 
why do we call /eptemtriones what the Greeks call 
amaxa? It is not enough that we ſee ſeven ſtars ; 
but I deſire to know, at ſome length, what the 


« Eſſe duas Arctos quarum Cynoſura petatur 
Sideniis, Helicen Graia carina notet.“ 
Milton uſes this Cynoſure as ſynonymous with the bear or po- 
lar ſtar. | 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom'd in high tufted trees, 
Where, perhaps, ſame beauty lies, 
The Cynoſure of neighbouring eyes.“ 
Newton, at this paſſage, quotes, from the Anatomie of Melan- 
choly, the following: *Tis the general humour of all lovers; 
ſhe is his ſtern, his pole-ſtar, his guide, his Cynoſure, his Heſ- 
perus, his Veſperus, &c.” 


* Homer ſayt.]— The lines of Homer are theſe. II. xviii. 
560. | 


The pleiads, hyads, with the northern team, 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 
To which, around the axle of the ſky, 
The bear revolving, points his golden eye, 
Still ſhines exalted on th' zthereal plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main.“ 
| Pore. 


A ſuſpicion here ariſes of ſome defe® in the text, as the amaxa 
and arctus or bear, were in fact ſynonymous. The ſtory of the 
bear, the greater and the leſs, is related by Heſiod and by 
Orid. It is to be found at length alſo in Lactantius; who ſays, 
that on account of the indignation of Juno, Tethys, and Occa- 
nus, refuſed to bathe this conſtellation with their waters. 


whole 
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whole conſtellation which we call ſeptemtriones 
means? Then one of thoſe who had applicd him- 
ſelf to learning and the ſtudy of the ancients, ob- 
ſerved, that the common people preſumed, that the 
ſeptemtriones of the grammarians was named merely 
from the number of the ſtars. The word 7riones, 
they ſay, has no ſeparate meaning; as in that which 
we call - quinquatrus, becauſe it is the fifth day 
from the Ides, the word atrus has no fignification. 
But I am of the ſame opinion with L. Ælius and 
M. Varro, who affirm, that triones is a certain 
ruſtic term for oxen, as if it were zerriones, that is, 
proper to plough and cultivate the earth. There- 
fore the old Greeks called this conſtellation amaxan, 
becauſe in its figure and poſition it reſembled a 
waggon *; ſo the more ancient of our countrymen 


called it ſeptemtriones, from oxen yoked, that is, from 


L. Alias and M. Yarro.]—I find theſe grammarians ridi- 
culed for their pompoſity, in a copy of verſes aſcribed to Vir- 
gil, in the Latin Anthology. 


Ite hinc inanes rhetorum manipli 
Inflata rore non Achaico turba, 
Et vos Sile, Albuti, Arquitique, Varroque.”” 
A moſt abſurd and unmeaning reading: doubtlels it ought to 
be, | 
« Et vos Ælique, Tarquitique, Varroque.” 
This Zlius is mentioned in the catalogue of old grammarians, 
by Suetonius. | 
It reſembled a waggen.]—lIt is familiarly called Charles's 
wain. See Shakeſpeare,—< Car. Heigho ! an't be not four by 
the day, I'll be hang'd; Charles's wain is over the new chumney, 
and yet our horſes not pack'd.” A corruption of chorle's or 
/churl's wain, from the Saxon. ; 
| he 
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the ſeven ſtars, which repreſent, as it, were, yoked 
iriones. Varro further obſerved, continued he, that 
he was in doubt whether theſe ſeven ftars were not. 
rather called triones, becauſe they are fo ſituated that 
every three ſtars neareſt to each other form a tri- 
angle, ſo that the name means the thtee- ſided 
figures. Of theſe two reaſons which he alledged, 
the laſt appeared the moſt acute and the moſt ele- 
gant; for, on inſpection, they really had the appear- 
ance of fo many triangles. 


C H Ap. XXII". 


Of the wind Japyx. Names and regions of other 
winds, from the diſcourſes of Favorinus. 


T the ſocial table of Favorinus it was cuſ- 
tomary to read either the verſes of ſome old 

lyric poet, or a portion of hiſtory in Greek or La- 
tin. In ſome Latin poem the word Japyx, the 
name of a wind, was read; and it was aſked what 
this 


Notes on this chapter might be extended to an almoſt infinite 
length. I cannot, perhaps, do better than firſt refer the reader 
to a table of the winds, which I have given in my tranſ- 
lation of Herodotus, Vol. III. p. 293, where it is obſerved, that 
the ancients uſed only the four cardinal winds ; they after- 

wards added four more: the Romans increaſed them to 
twenty-four; and the moderns have added to the four cardinal 
twenty-eight collateral winds. This ſubject of the winds is 
alſo commented upon at ſome length by Solmus ad Salmafium, 
Vor. I. L. Pages 
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this wind was, and from what parts it blew, and 
what was the etymology of this unuſual word? At 
the ſame time we deſired him to inform us about 
the names and places of the reſt; becauſe, generally, 
there was no agreement, either concerning their 
names, places, or number. Then Favorinus ſpake 
as follows :—< It is ſufficiently notorious, that there 
are four regions of the air, caſt, weſt, ſouth, and 
north. The eaſt and weſt are variable, the ſouth 
and north are fixed and unalterable: for the ſun 
does not always riſe in the fame place; but his riſ- 
ing is either called æquincctial, when moving in the 
circle which is termed zquidial ; or it is ſolſtitial or 
brumal, which are the ſummer or winter tropics. 
In like manner the ſun does not always ſet in the 
ſame place; but its ſetting is either æquinoctial, 
ſolſtitial, or brumal. The wind, therefore, which 
blows from his vernal rifing, that is the æquinoctial, 
is called Eurus, a word, according to etymolo- 
giſts, which means © flowing from the eaſt. This 
is alſo called otherwiſe by the Greeks Apeliotes, 
and by Roman failors Sb/elanus. That which 
comes from the ſummer and ſolſtitial place of 
riſing is called by the Latins Aquilo, in Greek Bo- 
reas; which ſome ſay is therefore named by Homer 
eubpeyeviIns. Boreas 18 thought to be ſo called a 


pages 1239, 1244» 5. 7, and 57. See alſo Pliny, I. II. c. xxvii. 
A perplexity will often ariſe with thoſe who read the claſſics but 
occaſionally, from confounding the Greek and Roman appella- 
tions of the winds, which in this chapter of Gellius are perſpi- 
cucuſly diſcriminated. The reader will alſo find in the Latin 
Anthology, vol. ii. p. 386, a poem on the ſubje& of the winds, 
which Pithceus does not ſcruple to pronounce beyond meaſure 
corrupt ; but which, nevertheleſs, is worth conſulting. 


Ins 
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Ths ſong, from its violent and loud noiſe: The third 
wind, which blows from the winter place of riſing, 
the Romans call Vulturnus; the Greeks in general | 
call this by a mixed name, Euronotus, becauſe 
it is betwixt Notus and Eurus. Theſe are, there- 
fore, the three oriental winds, Aquilo, Vulturnus, 
and Eurus, of which Eurus is that of the middle ſitu- 
ation. The oppoſite and contrary to theſe are the 
three from. the weſt : Caurus, which the Greeks call 
Argeſtes, is oppoſite to Aquilo; Favonius, by the 
Greeks named Zephyrus, is oppoſite to Eurus ; 
and Africus, or the Greek Lips, blows oppoſite to 
Vulrurnus. Theſe two regions of the air, the eaſt 
and the weſt, have thus fix oppoſite and contrary 
winds. The ſouth, the place of which is certain and 
fixed, has therefore only one ſouthern wind; this is 
in Latin Aufter, in Greek Notus, becauſe it is 
cloudy and moiſt, notis in Greek ſignifying moiſ- 
ture. For the ſame cauſe the north has but one, 
this is immediately oppoſed to Auſter, and is in 
Latin Septemtrionarius, in Greek Aparctias. From 
theſe eight winds ſome take four, and this they affirm 
they do on the authority of Homer, who mentions 
four winds only — caſt, ſouth, north, and weſt. 
Theſe are Homer's words : | 


<« Eaſt, weſt, and ſtormy ſouth, together roar, 


And the clear north rolls mountains to the 
ſhore.” 


He names theſe from the four quarters of the hea- 
vens which we firſt mentioned, namely, the eaſt and 
weſt, taken ſimply and generally, not divided into 

5 three 
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three parts. There are ſome who, inftead of eight, 
make twelve winds, inſerting four in the middle 
places betwixt the ſouth and north, as the ſecond 
four were placed betwixt the eaſt and weft. There 
are alſo certain other names aſſigned to particular 
winds, introduced by natives in their own regions, 
either from the names of places, or from any other 
cauſe accidentally contributing to make a word. 
Our Gauls call their country wind, the ſeverity of 
which 1s hardly tolerable, Circius, I fancy, from its 
circular and vertiginous motion. 'The Apulians call 
the wind which blows from the point of Iapygia, by 
their own name, Iapyx: this I think almoſt the ſame 
with Caurus; for it is a weſtern wind, and ſeems to 
blow oppoſite to Eurus. Virgil, therefore, repre- 
ſents Cleopatra flying to Egypt from a ſea-en- 
gagement as carried by the wind Iapyx; he alſo 
calls an Apulian horſe, by the ſame name as the 
wind, Iapygian. There is alſo a wind called Cæ- 
cias, which, according to Ariſtotle, does not ſeem 
to diſpel the clouds, but rather to collect them; 
whence came this proverbial verſe :—< Collecting 
evils to himſelf, as the wind Cæcias does the 
clouds.” Beſides theſe which I have mentioned, 
there are many other ſuppoſed- winds appropriate 
to each region; as that of Horace, by him named 


® 4s the wind Caecias.]J—There is ap alluſion to the effects 
of this wind in the Knights of Ariſtophanes. 
% Qs 2T0 un Kalxtag %) TUxoPerriag Tr.”” 
« As this fellow breathes the Cæſias and falſhood.” 
This particular wind is frequent in the Mediterranean, and there 
called Greco Levante. N 
Atabulus, 
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Atabulus, concerning which I ſhould have enquired; 
adding theſe called Eteſiæ and Prodromi, which, at 
a certain period of the year, when the dog- ſtar riſes, 
blow from different parts of the heavens : and ex- 
plaining the origin of all thoſe words, which I have 
conſidered a good deal, if I had not already im- 
poſed too long a ſilence upon you, as if by a vain 
oſtentation of erudition. But for one to occupy 
all the converſation in a numerous company, is nei- 
ther polite nor agreeable.” 

This is the ſubſtance of what Favorinus told us 
at his own table, with extraordinary elegance of ex- 
preſſion, and with the greateſt ſuavity and grace of 
manner. But the wind, blowing from the country 
of Gaul, which he calls Circius, is, by M. Cato, 
in his third book of Origins, named Cercius ; for, 
writing on the people of Spain, who live beyond 
the river Hiberus, he fays,—< Sunt in his regio- 
nibus ferrariz ?, argenti fodinæ pulcherrimæ, mons 

EX 


7 Sunt, &c.]-—< There are in theſe countries iron mines, very 
beautiful mines of filver, a huge mountain of entire falt, which 
encreaſes as faſt as you take from it : the wind Cercius, in a mo- 
ment riſes to its height ; overturns a man in arms, or a loaded 
waggon.” Strabo deſcribes a wind frequent in Gaul, which he 
calls ANC (black north) ſo violent as to tear up the ſtones 
from the ground, throw men from carriages, and ſtrip them 
of their arms and clothes. Book iv. 

Horace calls Eurus a black wind: 


« Niger rudentes Eurus inverſo mari, 
Fractoſque remos differat.” 
Milton brings theſe winds together with wonderful force, where 
alſo the epithet lac is moſt happily applied. 
L 3 * Now 
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ex ſale mero magnus : quantum demas, tantum ad- 
creſcit. Ventus Cercius quum loquare buccam 


implet: armatum hominem, plauſtrum oneratum 
percellit.“ 


As to what I have remarked above, that the 
Ete ſiæ blow ſometimes from one quarter, and ſome- 
times from another, I know not how far, in fol- 
lowing the common opinion, I have ſpoken cor- 
rectly. In the ſecond book, written by Nigidius, 
on the Wind, there is this paſſhge :—< Eteſiæ et 
Auſtri anniverſarii ſecundo ſole flant.” Here the 
meaning of © ſecundo ſole remains to be con- 
ſidered. 


« Now from the north 
Of Norumbega and the Samoed ſhore, 
Burſang their brazen dungeon, and with ice, 
And ſnow, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and flaw, 
Boreas and Cæſias, or Argeſtes loud, 
And Thraſcias, rend the woods, and ſeas upturn, 
With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth 
Notus and Afer, black with thund'rous clouds, 
From Serraliona,” &c. 


Newton ſays, at this paſſage, that guſt and flaw are nearly of 
the ſame import, only flaw is the ſtronger. I conceive that 
flaw has a diſtinct fignification, and may mean what we call a 
blight. 

* Secunda fole.]—The commentators ſeem to agree, that by 
this expreſſion is meant, blowing from the part where the ſun 
15, and moving with him as he changes place. 


CHaP. 


— 
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Cuae, XXIII. 


A compariſon and criticiſm of paſſages from the play of 
Menander and Cæcilius, called Plocius. 


E are often reading the comedies of our 
poers, taken and tranſlated from the Greek 
of Menander, Poſidippus, Apollodorus, Alexis, and 
cher comic writers; nor, whilſt reading them, do 
they at all diſpleaſe us, for they are obviouſly 
written with a ſpirit of humour and elegance which 
feems to be incapable of improvement. But if 
you examine and cotnpare the Greek from which they 
are taken, carefully and properly reviewing both, by 
reading firſt one and then the other, the Latin in- 
ſtantly begins to be flat and diſguſting, and the 
perſpicuity and wit of the original, which they were 
unable to imitate, totally to vaniſh. The expe- 
rience of this lately occurred to us from reading 
the Plocius of Cxcilius *, which was at firſt by no 
means diſagreeable to me, or to thoſe who were 


Plocius of Cæcilius.] =Plocius means the necklace. Of Cæ- 
cilius ſome account may be expected; very httle, however, 
is known. He flouriſhed at the ſame time with Ennius, with 
whom he lived in the intimacy of friendſhip. They died aiſo 
within a year of each other. Of Cæcilius, Quintilian ſays but 
little; the ancients, he affirms, highly extolled him. His 
fragments have been collected and commented upon by H. 
Stephens; and from theſe we may draw a favourable conclu- 
ion of his ſpirit, wit, and humour, 

KS: preſent. 
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preſent. But we choſe alſo to read the Plocius 
of Menander, from which Czcilius had taken his 


comedy, But the moment we began Menander, 
ye gods! how did Cæcilius appear to be dull, 
cold, and totally changed from Menander ! the arms 
of Diomed and Glaucus * could not more differ in 


value. We came at length in reading to that 
paſſage where the old huſband complains of his 
wife, who was rich and ugly, becauſe he was ob- 
liged to fell his ſervant, a young woman. who was 
ingenious and of an agreeable perſon, from his 
wife's ſuſpicion that the girl was his miſtreſs. —I 
ſhall make no remarks on the difference betwixt 
theſe: I ordered both to be written down, and left 
for others to determine upon. Theſe are Me- 
nander's * ; | 


Arm of Diomed and Glaucus.I— This ftory is too trite 
to be repeated. It became in Rome a proverbial expreſſion 
for exchanging a thing of ſmall value for one of a greater, or 
indeed any unequal change. The epiſode of Diomed and 
Glaucus occurs in the ſixth book of the Iliad. The expreſſion 
is continually found in the beſt writers, both in Greek 
and Latin. Plutarch, however, contends, that the exchange 
of Diomed's ſteel or iron arms for thoſe of Glaucus, which 
were of gold, was by no means unequal, as the former were 
much more ſuitable and valuable to a warrior, 

$ Menander g.] This fragment is ſo exceedingly corrupt and 
imperfect, that it was with the greateſt difficulty that I found 
myſelf able to make any tolerable ſenſe of it. I fear, after all, 
that I have ſucceeded very indifterently, particularly towards 
the concluſion ; but I cannot, in my interpretation, have dif- 
fered more from the commentators on this 3 than they ſe · 
aur differ from each ocher. 


« Now 
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« Now may this our dowered miſtreſs ſleep in 
tranquillity ; ſhe has atchieved a mighty and me- 
morable feat: ſhe has driven out, as ſhe wiſhed, 
this wench that offended her. Let all people con- 
template this viſage of Crobule *, governing by 
her countenance as an aſs amongſt apes 5. But this 
I will not conceal, the fatal night which was the 
beginning of my ſorrows. Alas ! that I ſhould 
- marry Crobule, a ten-talented woman of a cubit's 
ſtature: Then her pride too 1s really intolerable ! 
by Jupiter and Minerva, there's no enduring it. 
She has ſent off the girl that waited upon us quick. 
er than one could ſpeak.” 
Which Cæcilius renders thus: 
ce Od Man.—He indeed is miſerable who can- 
not conceal his calamity. Huſband. Thus in- 
deed my wife does by her perſon and actions. If 
Jam ſilent, there is proof enough; for, except her 
portion, ſhe has every thing you would diſlike. 
He who is wiſe will learn from me, who, as a 
captive to the enemy, am really a ſlave, though the 


+ Crebule,]J—An « has unaccountably ſtolen into the Greek 
text, which I have omitted. 

As an aſs among ft apes. ]—This probably means, « My wife, 
who is ugly, having turned away a ſervant of a good perſon, 
is determined to be the head of domeſtics at leaſt as ugly as 
herſelf.” This is a proverbial ſaying, and applied by. the La- 
tins to any ſtupid perſon meeting with greater dunces than 
himſelf. Similar to this is the phraſe of Noctua inter cor- 
nices,” An owl amongſt crows. 

s Ten-talented woman.]—As we ſhould ſay in Engliſh „ in 
familiar language, a twenty thouſand-pounder half a foot 


city 
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city and citadel are ſafe. Whatever I like, of that 
ſhe takes care to deprive me. Whilſt I am gaping 
for her death, I myſelf am as one dead among 
the living. She ſays, that in her abſence I connect 
myſelf with the maid. With this ſhe reproaches 
me; and ſo by weeping, intreating, importuning, 
and reproaching, ſhe has forced me to fell her. 
Now I believe ſhe prates it about ? amongſt her 
acquaintance and relations: Which of you,” ſhe 
fays, * in the vigour of age, could have obtained as 
much of your huſband, which I, an old woman, 
have done, to deprive her huſband of his miſtreſs ? 
This will be debated to-day; and I, wretched, am 
torn in pieces by their tongues.” | 

To ſay nothing of the unequal excellence of the 
two, both in incident and expreſſion, this was the 
impreſſion made upon myſelf, that what is written 
by Menander with pointed energy and wit, Cæci- 
uus was unable, nor indeed has he attempted . to 
recite, Some parts he has omitted, as if not ap- 
proving, others again he has injured by abſurd 
repetition ; and I know not why, but he has totally 
miſſed the ſimple, true, and agrecable ſtile of 
Menander, taken from common life. This ſame 
old huſband, talking with another old man, his 


T Prates it about, ]—literally is, ſows the diſcourſe, a com- 
mon mode of expreſſion in the beſt writers.—Sce Virgil; 


« Multa inter ſeſe vario ſermone ſerebant.“ 
And the beginning of Apuleius: 
« Varias fabulas cenſeram.“ 
neighbour, 
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neighbour, and execrating the pride of his rich 
wife, fays—< 4. The heireſs Lamia is my wife; 
have I not told you this? — B. No. — A. Yes, 
I poſſefs this miſtreſs of family, of lands, of pa- 
trimony. — B. By Jove, the hardeft af all hard 
things. — A. She is offenſive not to me only, but 
to all, to her fon, and ſtill more to her daughter. 
B. You tell indeed of a moſt intolerable evil.“ 

In this paſſage, Cæcilius choſe rather to appear 
ridiculous, than judicious and conſiſtent with the 
character he deſcribes. Thus has he corrupted 
it: Old Man. But is your wife peeviſh, I aſk?— 
Huſband, Whom do you mean? — Old Man. 
Whom ſhould I mean ?—Hy/and. I bluſh to ſay, 
as ſoon as I come home and am ſeated, ſhe 
gives me a faſting kiſs. — Old Man. Not fo much 
out as to the kiſs. She wiſhes to make you return 
what you drink from home.“ 

What alſo muſt be thought of that other place 
in the comedies of both is very obvious. It is 
this: the daughter of a poor man was deflowered 


T The Heireſi Lania.|—This fragment alſo, as it appears in 
the text of Gellius, is exceedingly corrupt. After examining 
the various notes and criticiſms on the paſſage, I believe it will 
be found, that the following is the true and neceſſary reading, 
both with reſpe& to the meaning and the metre — 


% A. ixu ix Ang Atlas, our u Tab 
Ter; B. bl. A. rdorns xvgia Th; oinias 
Kai rb &ygav, val Tur rare dvr 
E Xu. B. A ro Y@XTaY NANETUTATON. 
A. drag d agyania tiv our 2408 porw 
Tis, ro Mo boyargie B, „ea CZ uRy oe AzYficy | 


Ev os . 


whilſt 
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whilſt performing a religious vigil. This was un« 
known to her father, and ſhe was ſtill thought a 
virgin. Proving with child, after the regular time 
ſhe was brought to bed. An honeſt ſlave ſtand- 
ing at the door, ignorant that his maſter's daughter 
was in labour, or that ſhe had ever been violated, 
heard the young woman complaining and lamenting, 
He is variouſly agitated by fear, anger, ſuſpicion, 
pity, and ſorrow. All theſe emotions and paſſions 
of his mind are in the Greek painted with extreme 
and perſpicuous acuteneſs. But in Cæcilius theſe 
are very dull, and deſtitute of all dignity and grace. 
When the ſame ſlave, after a time, diſcovers what 
has happened, Menander thus expreſſes himſelf; 
« O thrice unhappy ! who being poor marries 
and gets children! How void of prudence toay 
who can neither keep his neceſſary poſſeſſions, nor, 
being unfortunate in the common incidents of life, 
can cloak them by his riches, but buffeted by 
ſtorms, lives in the open and crazy boat of life ? ; 
having a ſufficient ſhare of all miſeries, of happineſs 
none. I, lamenting for one, give a leſſon to all 
mankind.” | 
Let us examine how far Czcilius has attempted 
to transfuſe the truth and ſtrength of the above, 
9 Open and crazy boat of life.]— There is a ſentiment in 2 
ſpeech made by Timon, in Shakeſpeare, not altogether unlike 
Tell them that, to caſe them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſſes, 
'Their pangs of love, with other incident throes, 
That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain 
In life's uncertain voyage“! 


The 
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The following verſes of Cæcilius are a maimed 
repreſentation of Menander's lines, ſtuffed with tragi- 
cal bombaſt : ! He indeed is a miſerable man, wha 
being poor has children in his poverty, whoſe for- 
tune and affairs ſtare him in the face as they are; 
whilſt a rich man can, by his wealth, diſguiſe 
his real ſituation.” 

Therefore, as I ſaid before, when I read Cx- 
cilius by himſelf, he appears neither dull nor unin- 
tereſting; but when I examine and compare him 
with the Greek, I feel that he ſhould not have 
attempted what he was unable to perform. 


C HAP. XXIV. 


The frugality of the ancients, and their fam)- 
tuary laws. 


A MONGST the ancient Romans, frugality 
and temperance, with reſpect to food and en- 
tertainments, was not only ſecured by domeſtic ha- 
bit and diſcipline, but was guarded by the ſanction 
of the public attention, and the authority of many 
laws. Thus I lately read, in the Conjectures of 
Capito Ateius , an old decree of the ſenate, made 
in the conſulſhip of Caius Fannius and M. Vale- 


* Capito Ateius.J— This man was a famous lawyer in the 
time of Auguſtus, when he ſerved the office of conſul, _ 
0 rius 
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rius Meſſala, in which the chief men of the city, 
who, by ancient cuſtom, entertained in rotation at 
the Megalenſian games*, are obliged to take a cer- 
tain form of oath before the conſuls, that they 
will not expend at any one entertainment more 
than one hundred and twenty ſeſterces, except for 
oil, corn, and wine; to uſe no foreign, but their 
own Country wine; nor to produce at an enter- 
tainment more than one hundred pounds weight 
of filver. But after this decree, the Fannian law * 
- paſſed, which at the Roman and Plebeian games +, 
and at the Saturnalia, and certain other days, per- 
mitted a hundred ſeſterces to be expended each 
day ; on ten other days in every month, thirty ; 
but on all other days, no more than ten. To this 
law Lucilius alludes, when he ſays, 


Megalenſian games.]—Theſe were inſtituted in honour of 
Cybele; and were firſt called Megalenſian, afterwards Megale- 
fan. The import of the word is Great, as Cybele was ſtyled 
the Great Goddeſs. At this period friends invited and feaſted 
each other; plays were performed, and women danced before 
the image of the goddeſs : no ſervants were, on any account, 
ſuffered to bear a part in the games, 

3 Fannian law.] — There ſeems to have been no ſumptuary 
la enacted at Rome till the 566th year after the building of 
the city; and that this was the ſecond that paſſed, which was 
in the year 588 A. C. Licinius, whoſe law is hereafter men- 
tioned, was, on account of his opulence, named the Rich. He 
enjoined, that on ordinary days ſhould be ſpent only three 
pounds of freſh and one of ſalt meat. 

* Roman games.] — Theſe were the moſt ancient of the Ro- 
man games, inſtituted by Tarquinias Priſcius, in honour of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. The Plebeian games were cele- 
brated to commemorate the expulſion of the kings. The Sa- 
turnalia are ſufficiently known. 


3 « Fanni 
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c Fanni centuſſis miſellos.“ 


In which ſome of the commentators on Lucilius 
have erred, ſuppoſing, that by the Fannian law a 
hundred ſeſterces was the expenditure allowed for 
all days without diſtinction. Fannius, as I obſerved 
above, appointed the ſum of one hundred ſeſterces 
for certain feſtivals, which he particularly named; 
but with reſpect to all other days, he allowed for 
each day from ten to thirty ſeſterces. Then came the 
Licinian law, which, allowing for certain days, like 
that of Fannius, one hundred ſeſterces, ſuffered two 
hundred to be ſpent on wedding-days ; for other 
days he enjoined thirty, appointing alſo for each 
day a ſtipulated proportion of dried and falt meat. 
As to the produce of the earth, wine or fruit, 
this law enjoined no limitation. It is alluded to 
in the Eratopzgnia of the poet Levius*. Theſe 
are the poet's words, in which he deſcribes a kid, 
which was brought for a feaſt, ſent away again, and 
the entertainment ſet out with fruit and olives, 
agreeably to the terms of the Licinian law :— 
Lex Licinia introducitur 
Lux liquida hædo redditur.” 


Lucilius alſo mentions this law, faying—< Legem 
vitemus Licini.” Afterwards, L. Sylla the dicta- 
tor, when the ruſt of antiquity had eaten away theſe 
laws, and moſt people rioted in larger patrimonies, 


5 Poet Lævius.] —The name of this Poet is generally written 
Livius. His fragments are found in the collection of H. 


Stephens. The meaning of the word eratepægnia is, the ſports 
. of lovers. 


84a W 
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injuring 
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injuring their families, and waſting their fortunes 
by the enormous expences of dinners, made a law, 
which provided, that on the Calends, Ides, and 
Nones, at the games, and on certain ſolemn holy- 
days, thirty ſeſterces might be ſpent at an entertain- 
ment ; but on all other days no more than three. 
Beſides theſe, there is alſo the Emilian law, which 
not only limited the expence of entertainments, 


but the kind and quantity of the food. Then 
theAntian law, beſides the ſum of money, ordained, 


that he who was a magiſtrate, or was a candidate 
to be one, ſhould viſit none but particular perſons. 
Laſtly, the Julian law was promulgated by the 
command of Auguſtus, by which the ſum allowed 
for holydays was two hundred ſeſterces; for the 
Calends, Ides, and Nones, and certain other feſti- 
vals, three hundred; for wedding-days, and the 


6s ZEmilian law.]—Marcus Æmilius Lepidus lived in the 
G75th year A.C. The author of the Antian law was Antius 
Reſtio. Of this perſonage Macrobius relates, that finding his 
law ineffectual to check the luxury which prevailed, he deter- 
mined never to accept of an invitation to an entertainment, that 
he might not behold the extravagance which he was unable to 
puniſh. On the ſubject of ſumptuary laws, the following paſ- 
ſage from Adam Smith, ſeems as appoſite as it is ſenſible :—- 
« It is the higheſt impertinence in kings and miniſters to pre- 
tend to watch over the ceconomy of private people, and to. re- 
ſtrain their expence, either by ſumptuary laws, or by prohi- 
biting the importation of foreign luxuries. They are them- 
ſelves always, and without exception, the greateſt ſpendthrifts in 
the ſociety. Let them look well after their own expences, and 
they may ſafely truſt private people with theirs. If their own 
extravagance does not ruin the ſtate, that of their ſubjects never 
will.” | | 


5 | repotia 
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repotia which followed, a thouſand. There was 
alſo, according to Capito Ateius, an edict, whe- 
ther of the facted Ruguſtus or of Tiberius, I do 
not remember, by which the ſum for various ſo- 
lemn feſtivals was extended from three hundred to 
two thouſand ſeſterces, that the encreaſing tide of 
luxury might be reftrained at leaſt by thefe limits; 


5 H AP, XX V. 
bat the Greeks call anale g, and what anonialy, 


IN Latin as in Greek, ſome have thought ana- 
logy ſhould be followed, others anomaly. Ana- 
logy is the ſimilar declenſion of ſimilar words, 
which ſome call in Latin proportton. Anomaly 
is an irregularity of declenſions, following cuſtom 
only. But the two illuſtrious Greek grammarians, 
Ariſtarchus and Crates; have ſtrenuouſſy defended, 
the former analogy, the latter anomaly. The 
eighth book of M. Varro to Cicero, on the La- 
tin tongue, obſerves, that there is no obſervance 
of ſimilars; but that almoſt in all words cuſtom 
rules. © As when we fay lupus lupi, probus probi, 
and lepus leporis: ſo likewiſe paro paravi, lavo 
lavi, pungo pupugi, tundo tutudi, and pingo pinxi. 
And when from cæno, and prandeo, and poto, we 
Vor. I. M form 
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form cænatus ſum, and pranſus ſum, and potus ſum: 
and yet from adſtringor, and extergeor, and lavor, ad- 
ſtrinxi, and extenſi, and lavi are made. So alſo when 
we make from Oſcus, Tuſcus, Græcus, Oſcè, Tuſce, 
Grace: but from Gallus and Maurus, Gallice and 
Maurice. Thus alſo from probus probe, a doctus 
doctè; but from rarus we do not ſay rare, but ſome 
raro, others rarenter.” The ſame Varro, in the 
ſame book, ſays—< Sentior is a word that no one 
uſes, and by itſelf is nothing: but aſſentior is ſaid 
almoſt univerſally. Siſenna alone accuſtomed him- 
ſelf in the ſenate to ſay aſſentio, and many after- 
wards followed him, but without being able to 
overcome the eſtabliſhed cuſtom.” But Varro, ne- 
yertheleſs, in ſome of his books, has faid much in 
vindication of analogy. Theſe are, therefore, only a 
kind of commori-places for ſpeaking againſt analogy, 
and ſometimes again in its defence. 


The ſubjects of analogy and anomaly afforded frequent oc- 
cafion, of controverſy to the old grammarians. See Sextus Em- 
piricus, I. x. contra Grammaticos.— According to Suetonius, Julius 
Cæſar and Terentius Varro exerciſed themſelves on theſe ſub- 
zeRs, as in more modern times Voſſius has done, in four books. 
See alſo the Adver/aria of Gatater, p. 54. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXVI. 


Diſcourſes of M. Fronto and Favorinus the philoſopher, 
on the varieties of colours, with the Greek and La- 
tin terms for them. Of the colour ſpadix. 


AVORINUS the philoſopher, going to viſit 

M. Fronto, a man of conſular dignity, con- 
fined by the gout, wiſhed me to accompany him. 
At his houſe, in the preſence of many learned 
men, much was ſaid concerning colours and their 
names ; that there was a great variety of colours, 
but that the names for them were inadequate and 
uncertain. There are more diſcriminations in the 
perceptions of the eyes than in the names and terms 
for colours ; for, to ſay nothing of their other pe- 
culiarities, the ſimple colours of red and green 
have each but a ſingle name, though many diffe- 
rent varieties; and I perceive a greater want of 


This ſubje& of colours, and their appropriate terms in La- 
tin, is diſcuſſed at confiderable length by Salmaſius ad So- 
linum, p. 1155, to whom I refer the more curious reader. I 
have ſomewhere read, in a Latin author, a remark to this ef- 
fet = If there be any thing difficult in phyſics, it is this, 
how nature mixes colours; it is not leſs difficult to com- 
prehend the different terms applied by authors to colours. I 
am much pleaſed with an obſervation of Mr. Harris, diſtin- 
guiſhing colour from figure. In the ſketches of a painter we 
know things by their figures alone, without their colours ; but 
not by their colours alone, when diveſted of their figures. 


M 2 ſuch 
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ſuch words in Latin than in Greek. The colour 
we call rufus, is ſo named from rubor, redneſs; but 
the redneſs of fire, of blood, of the purple fiſh, and 
of ſaffron, are different ; yet theſe varieties of red 
the Latin tongue does not diſtinguiſh by appropriate 
terms, naming all theſe by the ſimple appellation 
of redneſs: however, when the names of the co- 
lours are borrowed from the things themſelves, 
the words fiery, flame-like, blood-like, ſaffron, 
purpliſh, golden, give ſome correct idea. Ruſſus and 
ruber differ in nothing from the word rufus, nor 
mark its various ſhades ; but Fardes and tęubęes, wve- 
es and gowif, ſeem to mark ſeparate gradations of 
the red colour, encreaſing, diminiſhing, or blending 
them. Then Fronto * faid to Favorinus: © We will 
not deny that the Greek language, which you ſeem 
to have ſtudied, 1s more various and copious than 
ouf own; but in fixing theſe colours you have 
lately mentioned, our poverty is not ſo great as 
you fuppoſe ; for the words rufus and ruber, which 
you now mentioned, are not our only words to de- 
note a red colour. We have others, and even more 
than thoſe you have recounted, from the Greek— 
Fulvus, flavus, rubidus, phaniceus, rutilus, luteus, and 
ſpadix, all expreſs varieties of red, increaſing its 
ſplendor as with flame, blending it with green, 
darkening it with black, or making it more lumi- 
nous with white. For phenicens, which you called 


* Fronto.]--There were. many illuſtrious Romans of this 
name: the perſon here introduced is Cornelius Fronto, an emi- 
nent rhetorician, one of the inſtructors of the philoſophic An- 
tonmus. 1 

by 
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by a Greek name gout, and rutilus and fpadix, 
ſynonymous with pheniceus, which, though made 
from Greek, is really a word of our own, ſignify the 
_ exuberance and ſplendour of red; as it appears in 
the fruit of the palm-tree not very much burnt by 
the ſun, whence the terms ſpadix and pheniceus are 
both derived. For the Dorians call a branch with 
its fruit, pulled from the palm-tree, ſpadix. What 
we call fulpus, ſeems a mixture of red and green, 
in which ſometimes the latter ſometimes the former 
predominates ; as a poet *, who was very accurate 
in his choice of words, applies the epithet fulvus to 
an eagle, to jaſper, to caps of wolf's fur, to gold, 
ſand, and a lion. Thus Q. Ennius, in his Annals, 
has it, applied to braſs. Flavus, on the contrary, 
ſeems to be a combination of green, red, and white; 
thus treſſes are termed flaventes; and, what ſome 
ſeem to be ſurpriſed at, Virgil calls the leaves of the 
olive * fave. So, long before, Pacuvius applied 
flavus to water, and to duſt; I willingly call his lines, 
which are very pleaſing, to my remembrance :— 


© Cedo tamen pedem lymphis flavis, flavum ut 
pulverem, 
Manibus iſdem, quibus Ulyſfſi ſæpe permulſi 
abluam, 
Laſſitudinemque minuam manuum mollitu- 
dine.” 


Rubidus is a darker red, with a large proportion 


# 


* 4 poet. ]—Virgil. ; 
3 Leaves of the olive.)—Virgil alſo applies the term fallens 
to the olive “ pallenti cedit olivæ.“ 
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of black. Luteus, on the contrary, is a red more di- 
luted, from which its name indeed ſeems to come. 
Therefore, my dear Favorinus, the ſhades of red have 
not more names in Greek than amongſt us. Neither 
have you more appellations for the green colour; Vir- 
gil, wiſhing to expreſs the colour of a horſe as green, 
might as well have ſaid cæruleus as glaucus ; but 
he preferred a Greek word which was familiar, to a 
Latin one which was uncommon. Our anceſtors 
uſed the word cxfa for what the Greeks call 
YyraumwrTis: as Nigidius ſays, De colore cœli, quaſi 
ccelia.”— —— When Fronto had thus ſpoken, Favo- 
rinus, extolling his various knowledge of things, 
and elegance of expreſſion, replied: « Were it 
not for you only, the Greek language would pro- 
bably have had the advantage ; but you, my Fronto, 
do that which is expreſſed by Homer, Thou 
wouldſt either have won or made it doubtful.” I 
have liſtened to all you have learnedly urged with 
great ſatisfaction ; but particularly with reſpect to 
the varieties of the colour flavus, by which you have 
enabled me to underſtand thoſe moſt agreeable lines 


in the fourteenth Annal of Ennius, which I did not 
comprehend before. 


* Verrunt extemplo placide mare marmore flavo, 
Cæruleum ſpumat mare conferta rate pulſum. 


Ceruleum mare did not by any means ſeem to cor- 
reſpond with marmore flavo ; but as you ſay flavus is 
a mixture of green and white, the foam of the 
green ſea ſeems moſt happily to be denominated 


flavum marmor. 


4 | | „ 
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C HAP. XXVII. 


IV bat Caſtricius thought of the paſſages in Salluſt and 
in Demoſthenes, in which one de ſcribes Philip, and the 
other Sertorius. 


HE. following ſtrong and remarkable expreſ- 
ſions are * by Demoſthenes to king 
Philip: 

I beheld Philip himſelf, with whom we were 
at conteſt for power and dominion, with one eye 
ſcooped out”, his collar-bone broken, his hand and leg 
maimed, ready to give up whatever part of his body 
fortune- might chooſe to rake, ſo that he gt live 
in future with reſpect and honour.” 

Salluſt, deſiring to rival this, thus wrote, in his 
| hiſtory, concerning the general Sertorius: 

« When tribune of the people, he got great glo- 
ry in Spain, under the command of Titus Didius. 
In the Marſie war he performed great ſervice by 
his proviſion of men and arms; and many things 
were then done under his direction, which firſt were 
ſuppreſſed by the meanneſs, afterwards by the in- 
vidiouſneſs of writers. Theſe were conſpicuous 


© One eye ſcooped out.]—This alludes to a particular fact in 
the life of Philip of Macedon, who loſt an eye from the wound 
of an arrow at the fiege of a town in Thrace. 


M4 from 
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from his countenance, his many wounds in front, and 
loſs of an eye ; with which disfigurement of his 
body he was exceedingly delighted, not at all anx- 
ious for theſe parts, ſince he preſervęd the remainder 
of his limbs with the greater honour,” | 
Titus Caſtricius, reflecting on the words of both 
Writers, ſays :—© Is it not beyond the reach of hu- 
man nature to be delighted with the disfigurement of 
the body ? Since a certain exultation of mind, with 
a fervent R frgm what has happened, is what 
we call delight“. How much more conſiſtent and 
natural are the words of Demoſthenes, © Ready to 
give up whatever part of his body fortune might 
chooſe to take.” In which words, continues he, 
Philip is repreſented, not as Sertorius, delighted 
with the disfigurement of his body, which 1 is unuſual 


8 What ave call delight. ]— This is certainly an indefinite 
expreſſion; ; but it may eaſily be imagined, that they whoſe 
characteriſtic is an ardent love of glory, can receive ſatisfac- 
tion, and even delight, from the incidental circumſtances pro- 
moting that glory, though occaſioned by wound, loſs of limbs, 
and ſuch like accidents. Wat is related by Stobæus of the 
Perſians, appears at firſt fight a moſt remarkable and not to be 
accounted for ſpecies of this propenſity i in the human mind. It 
is related that the Perſians, when ordered to be beaten ſeverely 
by the commands of their ſovereign, expreſſed the greateſt 
Joy, that they ſhould at all have a place in the remembrance of 
their maſters. Our Saviour alſo tells his more intimate diſ- 
ciples, to rejoice and he exceeding glad, when for his ſak⸗ 
they ſuffer perſecutions from the wofld. All of which, when re- 
duced from figurative to common language, ſeems to mean no 
more, than that in all poſſible caſes of injury or ſuffering, the 
filent but — teſtimony of a good conſcience, and ating 
from a ſenſe of duty, muſt communicate a fatistacuon not to be 

Piminiſhed by _y external impreſſion, | 
K and 
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and extravagant, but from his thirſt of praiſe and 
glory, a deſpiſer of bodily loſſes and injuries; who 
for the gain and affluence of honour, voluntarily of- 
fered all his limbs to the attacks of fortune, 


CHapP. XXVII. 


It does not appear to what deity ſacrifice hould be of- 
fered when an earthquake happens. 


HAT it is that may be deemed the cauſe of . 
earthquakes”, is not only not obvious to the 
common ſenſe and opinions of men, but is not even 
determined among the ſyſtems of natural philoſophy ; 
whether they happen from the force of the winds en- 
tering 


' TEarthquakes.]—There was nothing for which the ancient philo- 
ſophers were more perplexed to account, than the phznomena of 
earthquakes andeclipſes. Every uncommon event was, in the times 
af ignorance or ſuperſtition, imputed to the interference of ſome | 
deity. From the circumſtance of the earthquake which happened 
in the reign of Valentinian, Mr. Gibbon, with his accuſtomed 
vivacity, takes occaſion to ſneer at the credulity of the earlier 
Chriſtians; but with his uſual miſrepreſentation, and inclina- 
tion to exaggerate, when the intereſts of Chriſtianity are at 
ſtake, he over-reaches his mark, and falls on the other ſide. 
No better account, however, of the cauſes and operation of earth- 
quakes can poſſibly be given than in the words of Mr. Gibbon, 
vol. vii. 8 vo edit. p. 415. I tranſcribe the whole of the paſlage, 
which is certainly very beautiful. 

« The near approach of a comet may injure or deſtroy the 
globe which we inhabit ; but the changes oa its ſurface have 
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tering the boſom and cavities of the earth, or by the 
undulatory pulſations of ſubterraneous waters, which 
the more ancient Greeks ſeemed to think, by calling 
Neptune* « Earth-ſhaker:” or whether they proceed 
from any other cauſe, from the interpoſition and 
power of any deity; all, as I obſerved, is as yet alto- 
gether uncertain. Therefore the ancient Romans“, 
who were remarkably diſcreet and pious in all the 
offices of life, but particularly in the duties of religion, 
and their reverence of the gods, whenever they felt, 
or it was declared that an earthquake had happened, 
ordered an holy-day by public edict; but they for- 


been hitherto produced by the actions of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. The nature of the ſoil may indicate the countries moſt 
expoſed to theſe formidable concuſſions, fince they are cauſed 
by ſubterraneous fires, and ſuch fires are kindled by the union 
and fermentation of iron and ſulphur. But their times and ef- 
fects appear to lie beyond the reach of human ' curiofity ; and 
the philoſopher will diſcreetly abſtain from the prediction of 
earthquakes, till he has counted the drops of water that filently 
filtrate on the inflammable mineral, and meaſured the caverns 
which an by reſiſtance, the exploſion of the impriſoned 
air. 57 

> By calling Neptune.] — See Herodotus, Vol. III. p. 236. 
« Whoever ſuppoſes that Neptune cauſes earthquakes, and that 
the conſequent chaſms in the earth are the work of that deity, 
may, on viewing this ſpot, eaſily aſcribe it to his power: to 
me the ſeparation of theſe mountains appears to have been 
the effect of an earthquake.” 

3 The ancient Raman. — For ſeveral ages together, it is the 
remark of Machiavel, never was the fear of God more emi- 
nently conſpicuous than in the Roman republic; and St. Auſtin 
obſerves, that God would not give heaven to the Romans, be- 
cauſe they were heathens; but he gave them the empire of the 
world, becauſe they were virtuous, 


bore 
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bore to declare and ſpecify the name of the deity, 
as was uſual, in whoſe honour the holy-day was, leſt 
by a miſtake of names the people might be involved 
in falſe adoration. If any one had polluted this feſ- 
tival, and. an expiation was neceſſary, the victim 
was ſacrificed, with this form, “Si deo, ſi dee +*;” 
which M. Varro ſays was ordained by a decree of 
the pontifices, becauſe it was uncertain by what 
impulſe, or from which of the gods or goddeſſes, the 
earthquake had happened. But they were not very 
ſtrenuous in their endeavours to explore the cauſes 
of eclipſes of the ſun or moon. For M. Cato, who 
was indefatigable in his reſearches after learning, 
has ſpoken upon this ſubject indeciſively and with- 
out curioſity. His words, in his fourth book of 
Origins, are theſe: “ I have no inclination to 
tranſcribe what appears on the tablet of the Ponti - 
fex Maximus, how often corn is dear, how often 
the light of the fun or moon is, from ſome cauſe 
or other, obſcured.” Of fo little importance did 


he think it, to know or tell the caules of eclipſes 
of the ſun and moon, 


Si deo, fi den.] Whether to a god or to a goddeſs.” The 
dent tutelares, or tutelary gods, were alſo thus ambiguouſly ad- 
dreſſed, leſt, in the great crowd of deities, there ſhould ariſe a 
confuſion of ſex, or, miſtake of names. 
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CHAT. XXIX. 


Apologue of Afſop the Phrygian, uſeful to be 
remembered, 


SOP the fabuliſt of Phrygia, has juſtly 
been reckoned a wiſe man. He commu- 
nicated his ſalutary admonitions *, not, as is the 
cuſtom of philoſophers, with a ſeverity of manners 
and the imperiouſneſs of command; but by his 
agreeable and facetiqus apologues having a wiſe 


wo Salutary admonitians.— Vincent of Beauvais, a learned Do- 

minican of France, who flouriſhed in the thirteenth century, 
obſerves, in his Mirror of Hiſtory, that it was a practice of the 
preachers of his age, to rouſe the indifference and relieve the 
languor of their hearers, by quoting the fables of Aſop. War- 
ton on the Geſte Romanorum.——See alſo the Author of Let- 
ters on Mythology; who, ſpeaking of Zſop, ſays, The ſe- 
cond ſort of fables, and more properly deſerving the name of 
mythology, are the admirable ÆEſopic tales, retaining the an- 
cient ſimplicity, but ſo exquiſitely adapted to the peculiar 
inſtincts of the birds and beaſts he employs, and fo juſtly ap- 
plied to life and manners, that the natural La Fontaine's, the 
- Polite La Motte's, and even our ingenious Gay? 8 imitations, 
though highly entertaining, only ſerve to ſhew the Phrygian 
to be inimitable. All their wit, and various refinings, cannot 
compenſate his elegant ſimplicity.” Again, the ſame writer 
obſerves, in another place, « Fable was the firſt garb in which 
wiſdom appeared, and was ſo far from being peculiar to the 
ſinging tribe, that the fathers of ſcience, both civil and fa- 


cred, 
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and falutary tendency, he impreſſed the minds and 
underſtandings of his hearers, by captivating their 
attention. His fable, which follows, of the bird's 
neſt, , teaches with the moſt agreeable humour 
that hope and confidence, with reſpect to thoſe 
things which a man can accompliſh, ſhould be 
placed not in another but in himſelf. 

ce There is a little bird,” ſays he, © called a lark; 
it lives and builds its neſt amongſt the corn, and its 
young are generally fledged about the time of the 
approach of harveſt. A lark happened to build 
among ſome early corn, which therefore was grow- 
ing ripe when the young ones were yet unable to 
fly. When the mother went abroad to ſeek food 
for her young, ſhe charged them to take notice if 
any unuſual thing ſhould happen or be faid, and 
to inform her when ſhe returned. The maſter of 
the corn calls his ſon, a youth, and ſays, © You 
ſee that this corn has grown ripe, and requires our 
labour ; to-morrow therefore, as ſoon as it ſhall be 
light, go to our friends, deſire them to come and 


cred, adopted it as the beſt means both to teach and perſu: 
According to Quintilian, Eſop was not the firſt author of 
fables; but Heſiod, Inſtit. Orat. L. V. c. xi. Macrobius, in 
his Som. Scip. makes a diſtinction betwixt the fables of Æſop 
and thoſe of Heſiod, calling the former fables, and the latter 
« fabuloſa narratio.” We are by no means to underſtand, that 
the fables which go by the name of ÆEſop are genuine, and 
written by Eſop himſelf; it would be difficult to prove that 
he wrote any. See this fubje& diſcuſled in the Opera Critica 
of Gataker, p. 123-4. 


aſſiſt 
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aſſiſt us in getting in our harveſt.” When he had 
ſaid this, he departed. When the lark returned, 
the trembling young ones began to make a noiſe 
round their mother, and to entreat her to haſten 
away, and remove them to ſome other place; © for 
the maſter,” ſay they, © has ſent to aſk. his friends to 
come to-morrow morning and reap.” The mother 
deſires them to be at eaſe; for if the maſter,” ſays 
ſhe, © refers the reaping to his friends, it will not take 
place to-morrow, nor is it neceſſary for me to re- 
move you to-day.” The next day, the mother flies 
away for food : the maſter waits for his friends ; the 
ſun rages, and nothing is done; no friends came. 
Then he ſays a ſecond time to his ſon: © Theſe 
friends, ſays he, are very tardy indeed. Let us 
rather go and invite our relations and neighbours, 
and deſire them to come early to-morrow and 
reap.” The affrighted young tell this to their mo- 
ther: ſhe again deſires them not to be at all 
anxious or alarmed. *© There are no relations fo 
obſequious as to comply inſtantiy with ſuch re- 
queſts, and undertake labour without heſitation. 
But do you obſerve if any thing ſhall be ſaid again.“ 
The next morning comes, and the bird goes to 
ſeek food. The relations and neighbours omit to 
give the aſſiſtance required of them. At length 
the maſter ſays to his ſon, © Farewel to our 
friends and relations; bring two ſickles at the 
dawn of day; I will take one, and you the other, 
and to-morrow we will reap the corn with our own 
hands.'—When the mother heard from her young 
ONES, 
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ones, that the maſter had ſaid this: © The time is 


now come, ſays ſhe, © for us to go away; now 
what he ſays will undoubtedly be done; for he 
reſts upon himſelf, whoſe buſineſs it is, and net on 
another, who is requeſted to do it.” The lark 
then removed her neſt; the corn was cut down by 
the maſter.” —This is the fable of Æſop concerning 
confidence in friends and relations, generally vain 
and deceitful. But what elſe do the more ſenten- 
nous books of philoſophers recommend, than that 
wie ſhould make exertions for ourſelves, nor conſi- 
der as ours, nor at all belonging to us, what is ex- 
ternal with reſpect to ourſelves and our minds? Q. 
Ennius has given this apologue of Æſop in his 
Satires, with great ſkill and beauty, in tetrameters. 
The two laſt, I think, it is well worth while to have 
impreſſed on the heart and memory. | 

« Always have in mind this ſentiment, Expect 


not from your friends what you can do your- 
ſelf.” | 


> To go away.]—This concluding ſentence is a fragment of 
Babrias. See Suidas, at the word «ua Of this Babrias, a 
writer of Aſopic fables, no better account is to be found than 
in Suidas, who ſays, that he wrote ten books of fables, which 
he turned into verſe from Æſop. Socrates alſo is faid to have 
tranſlated ſome of Eſop's fables into verſe. I have given a 
note at ſome length on the ſubje& of Æſop, in my tranſlation 
of Herodotus, to which I beg leave to transfer the reader. 'To 
the fragment of Babrias here mentioned, ſee the notes of the 
learned Tyrwhitt, in his Diſſertatio de Babrio. 
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CHavp: ; XXX. 


On the motion of the waves, and their different undu- 
lations, according to the blowing of the wind front 
the ſouth or north; 


\ DIFFERENCE has always been re- 
markable in the ſwelling of the waves as 
affected by the north wind, and thoſe blowing 
from that quarter of the heavens, and thoſe from 
the ſouth and ſouth-weſt; The waves raiſed by 
the north wind are large and rapid as poſſible; 
but as ſoon as the wind ſubſides they diſperſe 
and become calm, and the, ſurface is almoſt in- 
ſtantly without any ſwell ; but it is not ſo when the 
ſouth and ſouth-weſt blow, which, if not very 
high, make the ſwell continue longer, and when 
the wind ceaſes to be felt the ſea continues for 
a long time tempeſtuous. The cauſe of this 1s 
ſuppoſed to be, that the winds from the north com- 
ing to the ſea from the more elevated parts of 
the heavens, fall downwards perpendicularly, as it 
were, into the depths of the waters, and do not agi- 
tate the waves ſo much from its outward impulſe 
as its internal commotion, which continues no 
longer than its outward force affects the ſurface. 
But the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, acting in an horizon- 
tal direction, rather impel the waves upon each 
other than raiſe them aloft, The waves, therefore, 


not acted upon perpendicularly, but rather compel- 
led 


* 
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led againſt each other, retain, after the wind ſhall 
have ſubſided, for a ſhort time, its original motion. 
What I intimate receives farther confirmation from 
the verſes of Homer, if they are peruſed with ſuit- 
able attention. Of the ſouth winds he ſpeaks thus: — 


« When the ſouth impels the wave of the ſea 
againſt a rock.” 


On the contrary, he ſays of Boreas, which we _ 
Aquilo— 


« And the calming Boreas rolling a great wave.” 


He repreſents the north winds as acting in a more 
elevated and perpendicular direction, to raiſe the 
waves; as it were, from their inmoſt depths, whilſt 
thoſe from the ſouth, which are lower, impell them 
with greater violence backwards and forwards. 

It has alſo been remarked by the moſt accom- 
pliſhed philoſophers, that when the ſouth winds blow, 
the ſea is of a blueiſh colour; when the north blows, 
it is dark and black *, the cauſe of which, as I 
have extracted it from the Problems of Ariſtotle, 
I here inſert: — «© Why, when the ſouth wind 
blows, is the ſea blue ; when the north, darker and 
more gloomy ? Is it becauſe the north agitates the 


ſea leſs ? for every thing which is not moved ſeems 
black.” 


This explanation of the effects of the winds appears to be very 
pertinent and ſenſible z nor do I ſee any objection to which it is 
liable. 
" Dark and Bblack.]—Virgil, ſpeaking of the waves as agi- 
tated by the north wind, calls them black : 
« Interea medium ZEneas jam et eſſe tenebat, 

Certus iter, fluctuſque atros Aquilone ſecabat.” 
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SY Rt 


Enquiry into the reaſon why Salluſt affirmed that avarice 
emaſculated not only the mind but the body. 


BOUT the end of winter we were walking 
with Favorinus the philoſopher in the court 

of the Sitian baths ', when the ſun was warm. 
| - Whilſt 


* Sitian baths.]—S0 called from Sitius, who built them. It is, 
however, diſputed whether this ſhould not be written Titius. The 
baths of Rome, public as well as private, were almoſt without 
number. The ſplendour and magnificence of ſome of them can 
hardly be imagined. The baths of Diocletian accommodated 
more than three thouſand perſons. The following deſcription 
from Gibbon may entertain the reader : 

« The ſtupendous aqueducts, ſo juſtly celebrated by the 
praiſes of Auguſtus himſelf, repleniſhed the thermæ, or baths, 
which had been conſtructed in every part of the city with im- 
perial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which 
were open at ſtated hours for the ind1.criminate ſervice of the 
. ſenators and the people, contained above ſixteen hundred ſeats of 
marble, and more than three thouſand were reckoned in the baths 
of Diocletian, The walls of the lofty apartments were covered 
with curious Moſaics, that imitated the art of the pencil in the 
elegance of deſign, and variety of colours. The Ægyptian gra- 
nite was beautifully incruſted with the precious green marble of 

- Numidia: 
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Whilſt we walked, the Catiline of Salluſt was read, 
which he deſired to be done, ſeeing it in the hand 
of a friend. The following paſſage occurred: Ava- 
rice involves the deſire of money, which no wiſe 
man ever coveted. This, as if impregnated with 
poiſonous qualities, debilitates, the body and manly 
ſpirit. It is ever boundleſs and inſatiable, neither 
diminiſhed by plenty nor by want.“ 
On this, Favorinus, looking at me, © How is it,” 
ſays he, © that avarice dibilitates the body of a man? 
As to his remark, that it weakens the manly ſpirit, I 
in ſome meaſure allow it; but I can by no means 
ſee how it alſo debilitates a man's body.” © I alfo,” 
I replied, © have for a long time meditated on this, 
and if you had not prevented me, I ſhould have been 
deſirous to put the ſame queſtion to you.” I had 


Numidia : the perpetual ſtream of hot water was poured into the 
capacious baſons through ſo many wide mouths of bright and 
maſly ſilver; and the meaneſt Roman could purchaſe, with a 
ſmall copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a ſcene of pomp and 
luxury, which might excite the envy of the kings of Aſia. From 
theſe ſtately palaces iſſued a ſwarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, 
without ſhoes, and without a mantle, who loitered away whole days 
in the ſtreet or forum to hear news, and to hold diſputes ; who 
diſſipated in extravagant gaming the miſerable pittance of their 
wives and children, and ſpent the hours of the night in obſcure 
taverns and brothels, in the indulgence of groſs and vulgar ſen- 
ſuality.“ 

The money paid for admiſſion was the quarter of an as, which 
was equivalent to about half a farthing. ö 

There were in Rome at one period eight hundred and fifty- fix | 
public baths ; theſe, as the empire increaſed in wealth and licen- 
tiouſneſs, were perverted to the moſt abominable purpoſes, and 
made the ſcene of the moſt extravagant debauchery. 


N 2 ſcarce 
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ſcarce ſaid this with ſome heſitation, when inſtantly 
one of the followers of Favorinus, who ſeemed to 
be experienced in letters, ſpoke as follows: © I 
have heard Valerius Probus remark, that Salluſt here 
uſed a certain poetical circumlocution; and mean- 
ing to ſay that man was corrupted by avarice, he 
mentioned the body and the mind, which two things 
characteriſe man, who is compoſed of body and 
mind,” —< I well know,” replied Favorinus, © that 
our Probus could not be fo impertinent and daring, 
as to ſay that Salluſt, who was ſo very refined a 
friend of conciſeneſs, ſhould introduce a poetical 
periphraſis.”— There then happened to be walking 
with us a certain man of ſound learning, who being 
alſo aſked by Favorinus, if he had any thing to ob- 
ſerve on this ſubject, replied to this effect: Thoſe 
whom avarice weakens and corrupts, and who 
totally give themſelves up to acquire money by any 
means, we for the moſt part find employed in this 
kind of life. As every thing elſe is given up in 
compariſon with money, ſo alſo is manly labour, 
and the deſire of bodily exerciſe. They are wholly 
intent upon buſineſs of a retired kind, and ſeden- 
tary gains, in which all their vigour, both of mind 
and body, languiſhes, and, as Salluſt ſays, is debili- 
tated.” On this Favorinus deſired that the paſ- 
ſage of Salluſt might be read a ſecond time ; which 
being done, But how,” ſays he, * ſhall we re- 
concile the ſeeing many covetous of money, who are, 
at the ſame time, of hale and ſtrong bodily vigour?” 
Then the other made this, by no means impertinent, 
reply. © Whoever,” ſays he, © is covetous of mo- 

ney, 
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ney, and has at the ſame time a good and ſtrong ha- 
bit of body, muſt neceſſarily be employed in the de- 
fire and purſuit of other things alſo, and cannot be 
equally ſparing in his care of himſelf. For if ex- 
treme avarice alone occupies every part and paſ- 
ſion of a man; and if it proceeds to ſuch negle& 
of his perſon, that this care alone excludes every 
other, either of virtue or of yigour, of body or of 
mind, then may he truly be ſaid to be debilitated 
both in mind and body *, who has regard neither 
for himſelf, nor for any thing elſe, except money.“ 
—< Then,” ſaid Favorinus, © either what you have 


obſerved is the probable interpretation, or Salluſt, 
from his hatred of avarice, has criminated it more 
than it deſerves,” 


2 Debilitated both in mind and body.]—It may, perhaps, be 
ſaid, that the exceſs of every paſſion naturally tends to impair 
the vigour of the body; and it is certainly true of the paſſion of 
avarice in particular, that when indulged to the intemperate de- 
gree which is here deſcribed, it is accompanied with a corroding 
anxiety and ſolicitude, which cannot fail gradually to injure and 
debilitate the fine nerves and fibres diſperſed throygh the body. 
The ſophiſt Bion, as recorded by Theognes, ſaid, that avarice 
was the greateſt of all vices; our Cowley calls it a ſpecies of 
madneſs; but we have the authority of Pope for aſſerting that 
it ſeldom infects poets and authors; — Pope, however, borrowed 
the idea from Horace, which he thus turns : 

Horace ſays — 

' | « Vatis avarus 
Nan temere eſt animus.“ 
And Pope, 


« And rarely avarice taints the tune ful mind, 


33 CHAP. 
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CH Ax. II.“ 


Which, according to Varro, is the birth-day of thoſe 
who are born before or after twelve o'clock at night : 
of the ſpaces and duration of what are termed © civil 
aays,” obſerved variouſly by all nations. What 
Duintus Mutins has written concerning a woman, 
whom ber huſband did not legally take by uſe, becauſe 
the period of a civil year was not accompliſhed. 


T has been enquired concerning thoſe born at 
the third, fourth, or any other hour of the night, 
which ought to be called and accounted their birth- 
day, that which precedes, or that which follows. 
M. Varro, in that book of his on Human Things, 
which treats of days, has ſaid, Al thoſe who are 


It is proper to be remarked to the Engliſh reader, that of 
the day, the month, and the year, the Romans obſerved this 
diſtinction; the firſt they called natural, the other civil; the na- 
tural day was from ſun-riſe to ſun- ſet. The civil day was one 
entire revolution of day and night. The Romans, as we do, 
called the ſpace from midnight to midnight a day. How other 
nations varied in this reſpect we are here informed. See farther 
on this ſubject Cenſorinus de Die Natali, p. 123. Beſides the 
natural and the civil day, there was alſo the artificial and the aſ- 
tronomical day. The ancient Gauls reckoned by nights, and 
named the ſpace of twenty-four hours, which we call a day, a 
night. This appears from Cæſar, who tells us that this cuſtom 
prevailed becauſe the Gauls imagined themſelves deſcended from 

Pluto. The curious reader will find this queſtion diſcuſſed at a 
conſiderable length, and with great ingenuity, by Bayle, in his 
Dictionary. 

born 
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born from the middle of one night to the middle 
of the night which follows in the ſpace of the twenty- 
four hours, are ſaid to be born in the ſame day.” 

By which expreſſion he ſeems fo to have divided 
the obſervance of days, that a man born after ſun- 
ſet before midnight, has that day his birth-day 
from which that night commenced. But on the 
contrary, he who is born within the fix ſucceeding 
hours of the night, ſeems born on the day fol- 
lowing that night. Varro remarks alſo, in the 
fame book, that the Athenians acted differently, 
calling the intermediate ſpace from ſun-ſet to ſun- 
ſet, one and the ſame day, The Babylonians, till 
otherwiſe, conſidered as an entire day the ſpace be- 
twixt ſun-rife and ſun-riſe ; whilſt many of the coun- 
try of Umbria reckoned the interval betwixt mid- 
day and mid-day, as one and the ſame day: © Which, 
indeed,” ſays Varro, © is abſurd enough; for he 
who amongſt the Umbri is born on the calends at 
the ſixth hour, muſt appear to have as his birth-day 
the ſpace of half of the calends, and that which pre- 
cedes the ſixth hour of the following day.” 

It appears from various proofs, as Varro has ob- 
ſerved, that the Roman people reckoned each day 
from midnight to midnight. The ſacred ceremo- 
nies of the Romans are partly by day and partly by 
night, but thoſe which are obſerved by night, are at- 
tributed to the days, and not to the nights. Thoſe, 
therefore, performed in the ſix laſt hours of the night 
are aſcribed to the day which immediately follows 
that night. Moreover, the ceremony and cuſtom of 
taking the auſpices teaches the ſamę obſervance. 

N 4 For 
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For the magiſtrates, when their auſpices, and the bu- 
ſineſs conſequent upon them, are to be performed on 
the ſame day, take their auſpices after midnight, 
and execute in conſequence of them after the mid- 
day following; and they are ſaid to have taken the 
auſpices, and accompliſhed what was to be done, on 
the ſame day. Beſides this, the tribunes of the 
people, who muſt not be abſent a whole day from 
Rome, when they depart after midnight, and return 
after the firſt torch *, before the midnight following, 
are not ſaid to be abſent a complete day, if before 
the ſixth hour of the night they make their appear- 
ance in any part of Rome. Quintus Mucius alſo, the 
lawyer, uſed to ſay that a woman was not legally 
uſurpata *, who, with a view to matrimony, began 

to 


* After the firſt torch.] — It was the duty of the tribunes to 
keep a perpetual watch over the rights and liberties of the people, 
for which, reaſon they not only were never abſent from Rome an 
entire day, but the doors of their houſes were continually open for 
the admiſſion of all petitioners and complainants, and as a place 
of aſylum. According to Macrobius, Saturn. i. 3, the Romans 
thus divided their night: the laſt period of the day they called 
ſuprema tempeſtas, which I hardly know how to tranſlate better 
than literally the laſt period of day; then came the veſpera, 
which may perhaps be rendered the twilight; then the fax, or 
candle-light ; then the concubia, which is when people are in 
their firſt ſleep; afterwards the nox intempeſta, or the time of 
night when no buſineſs can be done; after midnight, the incli- 
natio mediæ noctis, or the turning of midnight; then the cock- 
crow ; next the conticinium, or the time when the cocks ceaſe to 
crow; then the diluentum, or break of day; then the morning. 

5 Uſerpata.]— The three modes of contracting matrimony 
amongſt the Romans were confarreatione, coemptione, and uſu. 
The firſt was when the rites were performed with the ſolemnity 

| of 
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to cohabit with a man on the calends 4 of January, 
and did not leave him before the fourth of the 
calends of January next enſuing : for the ſpace of 
three' nights could not be fulfilled, which, accord- 
ing to the twelve tables, ſhe ought to be abſent 
from her huſband, uſurpandi cauſa; for the laſt 
fix hours of the third night belonged to the fol- 
lowing year, which began on the calends. But 
as we have found all theſe things concerning the 
periods and limits of days as conformable to the ob- 
ſervance and diſcipline of ancient law in the books 
of the older writers, I had never any doubt but 
that Virgil pointed out this particular, not plainly 
and openly, but as became a man treating poetical 
ſubjects by a refined, and as it were, ſilent intima- 
tion of the ancient cuſtom. He ſays — 


* Torquet medios nox humida curſus, 
Et me ſævus equis oriens afflavit anhelis.“ 


In which verſes 5 he obliquely, as I ſaid, wiſhed to 
intimate, 


of ſacrifices, and the offerings of burnt cakes. The coemptio 
was when the parties contracted to each other by the ceremony 
of giving and receiving a piece of money. The marriage by ufe 
was when a woman, with the permiſſion of her friends, cohabited 
a whole year with a man without being abſent for the ſpace of 
three nights : this was held leſs ſolemn than the foregoing. | 

* Calends.]J—The Romans reckoned the days of their months 
by the calends, nones and ides. The calends were fixed to the 
fit day of the month; the nones were ſo called becauſe they 
reckoned nine days from them to the ides; the ides were about 
the middle of the month. | 

5 In which verſes.] — A ſimilar alluſion is implied in another 
paſſage of the ZEneid : 

« Hac 
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intimate, that what the Romans termed a civil day, 
commenced at the fixth hour of the night. 


Cu Ap. III. 


Of diſtinguiſhing and examining the plays of Plautus; 
\ fince promiſcuouſly ſome are with truth, others are 
falſely aſcribed to him. Plautus wrote plays in ” 
bakehouſe, Nævius in priſon. 


FIND to be true, the F have heard ſome ac- 
compliſhed men obſerve, who have examined 
molt of the comedies of Plautus with minute and care- 
ful attention, that we ſhould not depend upon the ex- 
planation of /Elius, Sedigitus, Claudius, Aurelius, Ac- 
cus, nor Manilius, concerning thoſe plays which are 
termed ambiguous, but look to Plautus himſelf, to 
the turn of his mind, and ſtyle. It was this rule of 
judging which we find Varro uſed. For, beſides the 
twenty-one which are termed Varronian, and which 
he ſeparated from the reſt as not being doubrful, but 
univerſally allowed to be by Plautus, he aſſented to 
certain others, induced by the ityle and the humour 
anſwering to thoſe of Plautus, and to him he aſcribed 
them, though they went by the names of others. 
That, for example, which I have recently peruſed, 


« Fac vice fermonuin roſeis aurora quadrigis 
Jam medium ætherio curſu trazecerat axem.“ 
That is, it was now midnight. See Macrobius, Saturn. I. i. 3. 


bo and 
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and which is called © Bœotia; for, though it was 
not amongſt the twenty-one, and was given to 
Aquilius, Varro had no doubt but that it was writ- 
ten by Plautus; neither will any reader to whom 
Plautus is familiar, entertain doubt, if he reads theſe 
verſes only of that play, which as they are, if I may 
ſo ſay, moſt Plautinian, I have remembered and 
tranſcribed. There a hungry paraſite ſays, 


*© The gods confound the man who firſt found out 

How to diſtinguiſh hours! confound him too 

Who in this place ſet up a ſun-dial 

To cut and hack my days ſo wretchedly 

Into ſmall portions! When I was a boy, 

My belly was my ſun-dial: one more ſure, 

Truer, and more exact than any of them. 

This dial told me when *twas proper time 

To go to dinner, when I had aught to eat; 

But now a-days, why even when I have, 

I can't fall-to unleſs the ſun give leave *. 

The town's ſo full of theſe confounded dials, 

The greateſt part of its inhabitants, 

Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the ſtreets.” 
My 


I can't fall-to unleſs the fun give leave. ] — I have given 
the tranſlation of this fragment as I found it in the tranſlation 
by Thornton and Warner. There is a paſſage and ſentiment 
exactly correſponding in the letters of Alciphron, which I give 
from the tranſlation, publiſhed by Mr. Monro and myſelf ;—- 
One paraſite writing to another, ſays, «< The hand does not yet 
point at fix, whilſt I, pinched with hunger, am almoſt ready to 
periſn.— Well, let us call a council, or rather let us find a beam 
and rope, and go and hang ourſelves. If we throw down alto- 
gether the column which ſupports that curſed dial, or place the 

| index 
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My friend alſo, Favorinus, when I was reading the 
Nervolaria * of Plautus, which is one of thoſe that 
are diſputed, and had heard this verſe, 


« Old wheezing, ptiſicky, mere founder'd hags, 
With dry, parch'd, painted hides, fhrivell'd and 
ſhrunk,” 


delighted with the facetious quaintneſs of the words, 
expreſſive of the vices and uglineſs of harlots, — 
« 'This ſingle verſe,” ſays he, “ is enough to juſtify 
our belief that this was by Plautus.” Myſelf alfo, 
when I was very lately reading the Fretum *, which 

ſome 


index ſo that it may gain a few hours, we fhall contrive a ſcheme 
worthy the invention of Palamedes himſelf.” 

According to Salmaſius, the firſt ſun-dial ever ſeen in Rome 
was placed there in the 499th year from the building of the 
city. Some commentators, notwithſtanding the encomiums 
which Gellius paſſes on this play, believe that it was not written 
by Plautus, but by one Aquilius. 

2 Nerwolaria.] — M. Marolles is of opinion, that the name of 
this play may be taken from Nervus, which has many ſignifica- 
tions. It may poſlibly be ſo, as Ciſtellaria from Ciſta, Aulularia 
from Ollula, and ſome others. See Thornton's Plautus, where 
the fragments of this play are collected and tranſlated, which 
tranſlation I have uſed. 

3 Fretum.]--The Romans gave this name to the Straights of 
Gibraltar, by way of diſtinction. In his verſion of this fragment, 
which follows, Mr. Warner, who continued and completed the 
tranſlation began by Mr. Thornton, ſeems to have made an unac- 
countable miſtake. He renders it thus, firſt reading, I cannot tell 
why, © Arnidinum reſponſum: Why, this is like what's ſaid, that 
Anifinus once gave for anſwer at the games, &c. The proper 
reading can ſurely be nothing elſe but Auictinum reſponſum, and the 
meaning has an obvious alluſion to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
in the deſarts of Lybig— Do which you will, you will be the 

ſufferer.” 
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ſome will not allow to have been by Plautus, enter- 
tained no doubt of its being his, and the moſt ge- 
nuine of all. From this I tranſcribed theſe two 
verſes, enquiring after the oracle of the Ram :— 


« Why, this is like the oracular anſwer given 
at the great games : 
If I 
Do not do this, I'm ruin'd : if I do it, 
I ſhall be puniſh'd for it.“ 


Marcus Varro, in his firſt book on the Comedies 
of Plautus, gives theſe words of Accius: —“ For 
neither were the Twins, the Lions, Condalium, nor 
the Old Woman, the Twice Violated, Bœotia, nor 
the Countryman, nor the Men dying together, by 
Plautus, but by M. Aquilius.“ — We alſo find, in 
the ſame book of Varro, that there was a certain 
writer of comedies, whoſe name was Plautius, whoſe 
plays having the inſcription Plauti, were conſidered 
as by Plautus, when they were, in fact, named not 


{uſferer.” Linceis obſerves (ſee Thornton's Plautus) that this is 
very like a paſſage in the hiſtory of Suſanna, ver. 22.—< If I do 
this thing, it is death to me; and if I do it not, I cannot eſcape 
your hands.” | 

* Plauti.) — See the famous epigram in Virgil. 


« Dic quibus in terris et eris mihi magnus Apollo 
Tres pateat Cæli ſpatium non amplius ulnas.” 


Where the poet plays on the ambiguity of Cali, which may mean 
heaven, but which he intended to mean one Cælius of Mantua, 
whoſe grave was of no greater extent than is deſcribed in theſe. 
verles Conſult Solinus ad Salmaſ. p. 1222. By others this 
has been underſtood as a riddle on a well. See alſo Heyne, 
who ſpeaks of another interpretation, vol. i. p. 63. 


Plautinæ 


- — 2 * 4+ 
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Plautinæ from Plautus, but Plautianæ from Plau- 
tius. There were about one hundred and thirty 
plays which go by the name of Plautus; but Lucius 
ZElius, a moſt learned man, was of opinion, that no 
more than twenty-five were his. Still there is no 
doubt but that thoſe which ſeem not to have been 
written by Plautus, but are aſcribed to him, were by 
certain ancient poets, and retouched and poliſhed by 
him, and moreover, have much of his appropriate ſtyle. 
But both Varro, and many others, have related that 
the Saturio *, the Addictusꝰ, and another, the name 
of which I do not remember, were written by him 
in a bakehouſe, when, having loſt in trade all the 
money he had obtained in the employment of the 
actors, he returned in want to Rome, and to obtain 
a livelihood hired himſelf to a baker, to turn the 


5 Saturis ] = Of this play there remain three ſmall fragments. 
Saturio means a glutton. In his Perſa he calls a paraſite by 
this name. 

« Tox. O Saturio opportune adveniſti mihi. 


Sat. Mendacium edepol dicis, atque haud te decet 
Nam Eſurio venio, non advenio Saturio.“ 


Here he puns upon the word Saturio. It is thus rendered in 
Thornton's Plautus : 


« Tex. You've nick'd the time, Saturio. 
Sat. Now, by Pollux, that's a fib, 

And miſbecome+ you mightily; for troth 
I come Hungurio, not Saturio, hither.” 


Feſtus ſays, that in this play of the Saturio “ Plautus mentions 
the Romans having been uſed to eat the fleſh of young puppies.” 

6 Addiftus. oe” The Man adjudged.” — Of this play one frag- 
ment only remains.—See the life of Plautus prefixed to Thorn- 
ton's tranſlation from Petrus Crinitus. 


mall 
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mill called a hand-mill 7. Thus alſo we are told of 
Nzvius, that he wrote two plays in priſon, the 
Hariolus, and Leontes, when, on account of his 
conſtant abuſe and reproaches uttered againſt the 
chief men of the city, according to the cuſtom of the 
Greek poets *, he was thrown into priſon at Rome, 
by the triumvirate; from whence he was after- 
wards delivered by the tribunes, when he had ex- 
punged from thoſe plays, which I have above men- 
tioned, his faults, and acrimony of diction, by which 
he had before offended many. 


7 Hand-mill.] — The mills of the ancients were worked by 
aſſes, or by men; the firſt were called aſinariæ, the ſecond truſa- 
tiles, or manuales. | 

* Of the Greek poets.) —This alludes to the old comedy of the 
Greeks, which, as in the example of Ariſtophanes, abuſed the 
nobleſt, and perhaps the molt deſerving, of the citizens with in- 
temperate acrimony. The Clouds of Ariſtophanes is by many 
aſſerted to have occaſioned the death of Socrates. I will not 
preſume to ſay that this was actually the fact, but it cannot be 
denied, that this ridiculous repreſentation of Socrates could not 
fail to diminiſh the reverence which the Athenians before paid 
to his perſon and character. The allegation againſt Socrates, 
which in this play was fatirically introduced, was in ſuc- 
ceeding times, and in a ſolemn court of judicature, brought 
forward with every ſerious aggravation. Thus dangerous it is 
to inſti] into the minds of the uninformed and ill-judging, vulgar 
prejudices, concerning the intrinſic rectitude and truth of which 
they are unable to decide. Nævius, the poet here mentioned, 
was driven into exile, and died at Utica, a place made me- 
morable by being the laſt retreat of Cato. 


CHAP, | 
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CrnaePe. IV. 


Publius Africanus, and other men of rank, before they 


arrived at old age, ufualy ſhaved their beard and 
cheeks. 


HAVE found it written, in the books which 
1 treat of the life of P. Scipio Africanus, that 
Publius Scipio, the ſon of Paulus, when he had 


triumphed over the Carthagimans, and had been 
cenſor, was accuſed before the people by Claudius 
Aſellus, a tribune, from whom he had taken his 
horſe * in his cenſorſhip. And that, whilſt accuſed, 

he neither omitted to ſhave his beard *, to wear a 


white 


1 Taken his horſe.] — When the knights were muſtered (if 
this term be proper) before the cenſor, they to whom no objec- 
tion was made, advanced to the cenſor's chair, leading their 
horſe, and were ſuffered to paſs, by a fixed form of words. 
From thoſe againſt whom there was ſome formal allegation, their 
horſe was taken away, and ordered to be fold. 

2 Shave his beard.]— From the earlieſt ages of the world till 
the preſent, the beard has been confidered as a mark of re- 
verence and honour, and has been cultivated with the extremeſt 
care and aſſiduity. To take a man by the beard was the higheſt 
degree of infamy that could poſſibly be offered to any one. To 
take the beard of one and kiſs, was a proof of reverence and 
affection.— See Samuel, Book II. c. xx. ver. g. And Joab took 
Amaſa by the beard to kiſs him.” The kifling of the beard in 
oriental countries was very frequent, and, I believe, is now ; and 
many would rather ſuffer death than the loſs of their beard. 
Many implore charity by their beard, and as our beggars would 

ſay, 
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white dreſs, nor did he wear any of the habits of 
perſons accuſed. But as it appears that Scipio was 
at this time under forty, I was ſurpriſed to read 
this of his ſhaving his beard. I find, however, that 
at the ſame period other eminent men were ac- 

cuſtomed to ſhave their beards at the fame age; and 
therefore we ſee many ſtatues * of the ancients, not 
very old, but of middle age, fo repreſented. 


ſay, For the love of God.” Beggars in the eaſt ſay, « Give us 
charity by your beard,” and, “ So may God'pour his bleſſings on 
your beard.” From this ancient reverence for the beard, it ob- 
viouſly toliows, that the cutting off the beard was the greateſt 
poſſible mark of humiliation and forrow. In ancient Rome, the 
moment any individual laboured under the weight of public ac- 
cuſation, he changed his garment, and ſhaved his beard. Indeed 
the ſubje& of beards is almoſt inexhauſtible ; in many countries 
it is thought a mark of ſorrow to ſuffer the beard to grow ; in 
many, the attention to the beard is an article of religion; and 
in Rome 1t was the general cuſtom to wear the beard, till the 
year 454 from the building of the city.—See Pliny, who ſays, 
that the perſon who firſt introduced the cuſtom of regularly 
ſhaving the beard every day, was Scipio Africanus. With reſpe& 
to the habit, that worn by perſons publicly accuſed was white. 
—See Livy, B. VI. c. xx.—Cicero pro Ligario. 

3 Many ftatues.] — The Greeks wore their beards till the 
time of Alexander, they who then firſt ſhaved, were diſtinguiſhed. 
by the appellation of Shaven. Plutarch ſays, that Alexander 
ordered the Macedonians to be ſhayed, that the enemies might 
not ſeize them by their beards. 


Vol. I. O C H A P. 
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CRAP. V. 


The vice of luxury and effeminacy of carriage cenſured 
with feverity aud wit, in à certain man, by Arceſi- 
laus the philoſopher. 


LUTARCH relates, that Arceſilaus the phi- 
loſopher uſed a ſtrong expreſſion concerning a 
certain too effeminate rich man, who yet was ſaid 
to be uncorrupt, chaſte, and faultleſs. When he ſaw 
that he liſped, that his hair was artfully diſpoſed, 
and that his eyes were wanton ', and expreſſive of 
voluptuouſneſs — © It is of no confequence,” ſaid 


he, “ whether a man be a Pathic before or be- 
hind, IL 


His eyes were auanten.] — See Apuleius, B. Xx. Longe 
fuavior Venus placide commoveri, contantique lente veſtigio, et 
leviter fluctuante ſpinula et ſenſim annutante capite, czpit ince- 
dere, mollique tibiarum ſono delicatis reſpondere geſtibus; et 
nunc mite conniventibus nunc acre comminantibus geſtire pu- 
pillis et nonnunquam ſaltare ſolis oculis*” — where the expreſ- 
fion of « faltare ſolis oculis” ſeems much to es with 
* oculos ludibundos.” 


CHAP 
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CuniP VL 


Of the force and nature of the palm-tree : that its wood 
reliſts the weight laid upon it. 


RISTOTLE, in his ſeventh book of Pro- 
blems, and Plutarch, in the eighth of his Sym- 

poſia, relates a thing really wonderful :— If you 
place a great weight upon the wood of a palm- tree, 


* Weight upon the wood of a fpalm-tree.]—To this ſuppoſed pro- 
perty of the palm-tree, Cowley alludes in his Davideis, as well 
as to its being a reward of victory :— 

« Well did he know how palms by oppreſſion ſpeed 
Victorious, and the victor's ſacred meed. 


With reſpect to the eſtimation in which the palm was anciently 
held, on account of its noble properties and nature, claſſic writers 


abound in the ſtrongeſt proofs. According to Pliny, the Orien- 


tals firſt of all wrote upon palm-leaves; and Varro ſays, the Sibyl 
in Virgil wrote her predictions upon the leaves of palm. In 
the Revelations of St. John, the ſervants of the Almighty are 
deſcribed as ftanding before the Lamb in white garments, with 
palms in their hands, The Perſians at this day unpute to the 
palm-tree the virtue of preſerving them from peſtilence, for 
which reaſon they are found in abundance on their public ways, 
and about their villages and cities. In remoter times, the palm 
of Engaddi ſeems to have been the moſt admired for its fize and 
beauty. See Ecclefiaſticus, xxiv. 14“ I was exalted like a 
palm-tree in Engaddi (or Cades.)“ 

To the above-mentioned quality of the palm, there ſeems to 
be an oblique alluſion in the Timon of Shakeſpeare !— 


« You ſhall ſee him a palm in Athens again; and flourith 
with the higheſt.” 


02 continually 


| 
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continually increaſing this, till the weight is too 
great to be ſupported, the palm does not give way 
downwards, nor bend inwards, but riſes againſt the 
weight, and bends and ſprings upwards : for which 
reaſon,” ſays Plutarch, * the palm in conteſts was 
conſidered as an emblem of victory, it being the 


nature of this tree not to give way to preſſure and 
oppoſition.” | 


Cnae. VII. 


Story taken from the Annals, of Quintus Cædicius, a mi- 
litary tribune : paſſage from the Origines of Cato, in 
which be compares the valour of Cedicius with that 
of the Spartan Leonidas. 


CATO, in his book of Origins, has re- 
+ corded an act of Quintus Cædicius , a mi- 
litary tribune, really illuſtrious, and worthy of being 
celebrated with the ſolemnity of Grecian eloquence. 


Quintus Cædicius.] — Authors are very much divided con- 
cerning the name of this illuſtrious perſonage. Florus calls him 
Calphurnius Flamma. There is a fimilar fact recorded in the 
Britiſh annals, of an officer, whoſe name I am unable to recollect, 
who, for ſome important purpoſe, was called upon by his general 
to go with a detachment on a ſervice where their deſtruction 
was inevitable. He willingly accepted the dangerous diſtinc- 
tion ; but fortunately, by the intervention of a truce, he and his 
brave companions were preſerved, Examples of Roman bravery 
might be adduced without number. 


It 


W 
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It is nearly to this effect: — The Carthaginian ge- 
neral in Sicily, in the firſt Punic war, advancing to 
meet the Roman army, firſt occupied ſome hills and 
convenient ſituations. The Romans, as it happen- 
ed, got into a poſt open to ſurpriſe, and very dan- 
gerous. The tribune came to the conſul, pointing 
out the danger from the inconvenience of the polt, 
and the ſurrounding enemy—*< I think,” ſays he, 
« if you would fave us, you muſt immediately order 
certain four hundred to adyance to yonder hillock * 
(a rugged and elevated place) and command them 
to take poſſeſſion of it; when the enemy ſhall ſee 
this, every one among them that is brave and ardent, 
will be intent on attacking and fighting them, and 
will be occupied by this buſineſs alone, and theſe 
four hundred men will doubtleſs all be ſlain; — you, 
whilſt the enemy ſhall be engaged in ſlaughter, will 
have an opportunity of withdrawing the army from 
this place: there is no other poſſible method of 
eſcape.” The conſul replied, that the advice ap- 
peared wiſe and good; © But whom,” ſays he, © ſhall 
I find* that will lead theſe four hundred men to 

| 5 8 that 


* Hillock.]—Verrucam, a wart, or excreſcence on the body, 
literally. 
8 Whom ſhall I find.]-=See Milton, Book II. 402. 
2 But whom ſhall we ſend 
In ſearch of this new world; whom ſhall we find 
Sufficient ? Who ſhall tempt with wand”ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyſs? &c. &c. 


This faid, he ſat; and expectation held 
His look ſuſpenſe, awaiting who appear'd 
O3 To 
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that ſpot, againſt the battalions of the enemy? — 
e If,” anſwered the tribune, © you find no one 
elſe, employ me in this dangerous enterprize; I offer 
my life to you and my country.” The conſul 
thanked and praiſed him. The tribune, with his 
four hundred men, advanced to death. The enemy, 
aſtoniſhed at their boldneſs, waited to ſee where they 
were going; but when it appeared that they were 
marching to take poſſeſſion of the hill, the Cartha- 
ginian general ſent againſt them the ableſt men of his 
army, both horſe and foot. The Roman ſoldiers 
were ſurrounded, and being ſurrounded, fought : the 
conteſt was long doubtful, but numbers at length 
prevailed ; the four hundred to a man were either 
flain with the ſword, or buried under miffile wea- 
pons. The conſul, in the interval of the engage- 
ment, withdrew his troops to a poſt, high and ſecure, 
but the event which happened to this tribune who 
commanded the four hundred, I ſhall ſubjoin, not 
in my own, but Cato's words: — © The immortal 
Gods gave the military tribune a fortune ſuitable ta 
his valour: for thus it happened, when he was 
wounded in every other part, his head alone was 
unhurt, and when they diſtinguiſhed him among! 

To ſecond or oppoſe, or undertake 

The perilous attempt: but all ſat mute, 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts.” — 

See alſo in Homer the epiſode of Dolon :— 


« Is there, ſays he, a chief fo greatly brave, 
His life to hazard, and his country ſave ? 


Fear held them mute, alone untaught to fear 
Tydides ſpoke—The man yu ſeek is here,” 


the 


/ 
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the dead, exhauſted with wounds, and breathing 
with difficulty from a loſs of blood, they bore him 
off. He recovered, and often afterwards perform- 
ed bold and eminent ſervices to his country ; and this 
exploit of his detaching theſe troops, preſerved the 
remainder of the army. But the place, where the 
{ame deed is done, is of great importance. Leonidas 
of Lacedzmon, whoſe conduct was the ſame at Ther- 
mopylæ, is extolled ; on account of his virtues all 
Greece celebrated his glory, and raiſed his name to 
the higheſt degree of eminence, teſtifying their grati- 
tude for his exploit by monuments, trophies, ſta- 
tues, panegyrics, hiſtories, and other ſimilar means. 
But to this tribune of the people, who did the ſame 
thing, and ſaved his country, ſmall praiſe has been 
aſſgned.”—M. Cato has, by this his teſtimony, 
adorned the valour of Q. Cædicius. But Claudius 
Quadrigarius, in his third book of Annals, af- 
firms that his name was not Cædicius, but Va- 
lerius. 


* Leonidas.) — The ſtory of Leonidas and Thermopylz muſt 
be too familiar to require recital here.—It may be found at 
length in the * or ſeyenth book of Herodotus, 


94 CHAP, 
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CR Ar. VIII. 


Celebrated letters of the conſuls Caius Fabricius and 
Emilius, to king Pyrrhus, taken from Quintus Clau- 
dius * the hiſtorian. 


HEN king Pyrrhus * was in Italy, and had 
been conqueror in one or more engagements, 
and, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the Romans, 
the greater part of Italy had revolted to the king, 
a certain Timochares, of Ambracia, a friend of 
Pyrrhus *, came ſecretly to Fabricius the conſul, aſk- 
ing a reward, for which, if it were given him, he pro- 
miſed to deſtroy the king by poiſon. This he af- 
firmed would be eaſily accompliſhed, as his ſons 
gave the king his wine at entertainments. Fabri- 
cius ſent information of this to the ſenate. The 
ſenate ſent ambaſſadors to the king, commanding 
them not to diſcover Timochares, but to caution 
the king to live with greater circumfſpection, and to 
guard himſelf againſt the treachery of thoſe about 
him. This ſtory is related, as I have told it, in the 
hiſtory of Valerius Antias. But Quadrigarius, in 
his third book, affirms that not Timochares, but 


Probably Q. Claudius Quadrigarius. 

2 Pyrrþus.] — The ſtory of Pyrrhus, and how he was invited 
into italy by the people of Tarentum, to aſſiſt them againſt the 
Romans, is recorded by Plutarch, and Juſtin. 

Friend of Pyrrhus.] — This perſon 1 by ſome writers re- 
0:10 io have been phyſician to Pyrrhus. 


Nicias, 
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Nicias, went to the conſul ; and that ambaſſadors 
were not ſent by the ſenate, but by the conſuls; and 
that the king returned thanks, and highly extolled the 
Roman people by letter, and alſo cloathed and diſ- 
miſſed all the priſoners he had in his power. C. Fa- 
bricius and Q. ÆEmilius were the conſuls ; according 
to Quadrigarius, the letters which they ſent to king 
Pyrrhus on this occaſion were to this effect :z— 
« The Roman conſuls* ſend health to king Pyr- 
rhus. On account of the injuries received from 
you, we are ever anxious to oppoſe you, with ardor 
and with enmity. But, for the ſake of general ex- 
ample and fidelity, we wiſh you to be preſerved, 
that we may finally conquer you in arms. Nicias, 
your familiar friend, came to us, aſking of us a 
reward, if he ſhould deſtroy you privately ? To this 


we denied our aſſent, nor might he for this expect 


any advantage from us; at the ſame time we 
thought proper to inform you of this, leſt if any 
ſuch thing had happened, the world might have 


thought it done by our ſuggeſtion; and becauſe it is 


not agreeable to us to contend by means of bribery, 
perjury, or fraud, —Unleſs you take heed, you will 
periſh.” 

+ The Roman conſuls. ]It is unneceſſary to comment upon 


this letter, or the fact which it commemorates, both are charac- 
teriſtic of the nobleſt virtues which can adorn humanity. 
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Cmnar IK 


What, and of what fort, was the horſe which in tbe 
proverb is called © Equus Sejanus.” Colour of the 
horſes called © ſpadices; meaning of that word. 


ABIUS Baſſus, in his Commentaries, and 

Julius Modeſtus, in his ſecond book of Miſ- 
cellaneous Queſtions, relate a ſtory of a Seian horſe, 
worthy of remembrance and admiration. They 
write, that there was a certain Cneius Seius, who 
had a horſe bred at Argos“, in Greece, of which 
there was a conſtant report that he was of that 
race of horſes which belonged to the Thracian Dio- 
med, which Hercules, having ſlain Diomed, car- 
ried from Thrace to Argos. They affirm that this 
horſe was of an extraordinary ſize, his neck long, 
of a ſorrel colour, his mane full and ſhining, and 
very ſuperior in all the other excellent proper- 
ties of a horſe. But they add, that - this horſe 
was attended with this fingular fate * or fortune, 


that 


* At Arges. — That Argos was eminent for its breed of 
horſes is fufficiently notorious. 
« Aptum dicit equis Argos.“ Hos. 
Perhaps the moi excellent horſes of antiquity were produced at 
Cyrene in Africa, and Sicily in Europe, which horſes always 
won the prize at the Olympic games.See Pindar, 

* With this fingular fate.]—It is the opinion of Eraſmus (ſee 
his Adagia) That chis ſuperſtitious prejudice with reſpect tothe 
Seian horſe, took its rife from the wooden horſe, by means of 

which 
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that whoever poſſeſſed him would inevitably, him- 
ſelf, his family, and fortunes, come to utter ruin. 
Firſt of all, therefore, his maſter, Cneius Seius, was 
conderaned and put to a cruel death by M. An- 
tony, who was afterwards one of the triumvirate for 
ſettling the commonwealth. About the ſame time 
Cornelius Dolabella, the conſul, on his way to Syria, 
was induced by the fame of this horſe to turn aſide 
to Argos, and having the extremeſt deſire to poſſeſs 
him, he purchaſed him for a hundred thouſand ſeſ- 
terces : but this ſame Dolabella was in Syria op- 
preſſed and ſlain in a civil commotion. Soon after- 
wards this ſame horſe, which had belonged to Do- 
lebella, was taken away by C. C aſſius, who had 
oppoſed Dolabella. It is well known that this 
Caſſius, his forces being routed, and his army de- 
ſtroyed, periſhed by a miſerable death. Then An- 
tony, after the death of Caſſius, having gotten the 
victory, deſired to poſſeſs this famous horſe of Caſ- 
ſius, and having obtained it, he allo, vanquiſhed 
and forſaken, came to a melancholy end. From 
hence came a proverb, applied to unfortunate men, 
and it was ſaid That man has the Seian horſe. The 
ſame meaning is annexed to another ancient pro- 


which the deſtruction of Troy was ſuppoſed to be accompliſhed.” 
his is by no means improbable. He farther tells us, That 
the ancients encouraged a ſimilar ſuperſtition with reſpect to cer- 
tain things being invariably fortunate; they, for inſtance, who 
carried about with them in filver or gold the image of Alexander 
the Great, were ſecure of ſucceſs in their undertakings.” A like 
abſurd opinion has long been prevalent amongſt the vulgar and 
ignorant of this country, who imagine great virtue to exiſt in an 
infant's cawl, and that they who have this are certain of not be- 
ing drowned. 
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verb, when we ſpeak of the Tholgſan gold. For 
when Q. Cæpio, the conſul, had plundered the 
town of Tholoſa, in Gaul, and had found vaſt 
quantities of gold in the temples of the place, who- 
ever in this plundering, had touched the gold, pe- 
riſhed by a miſcrable and agonizing death. Gabius 
Baſſus ſays that he had ſeen this horſe at Argos, and 
that his beauty, ſtrength, and colour, almoſt exceeded 
belief; which colour *, as I ſaid before, we call 
Pbæniceus, the Greeks ſometimes gowns, ſometimes 
cradina, ſince a branch of the palm, torn with its 
fruit from the tree, is denominated /padix, 


2 Thole/an geld.] — This is mentioned by Cicero and Strabo, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been plundered from the temple at 
Delphi. The reader may find an account in Herodotus of a cala- 
mity which perſecuted certain Scythians, who were engaged in a 
ſimilar offence againſt Venus, by plundering one of her temples. 
There is a proverb in Northumberland of an import not altoge- 
ther unlike this: « To take Hector's cloak.” In 1569, Percy 
of Northumberland rebelled againſt Elizabeth, but being routed, / 
he took refuge in the houſe of one Hector Armſtrong, who be- 
trayed him. It was faid, that this Hector, who was before rich, 
and in confiderable eſteem, became ſuddenly poor, and univer- 
fally hated : whence the proverb of « To take Hector's cloak,” 
ſignified either to deceive a friend, or to come to miſery in con- 
ſequence of having been treacherous. 

Mich colour.] — The curious reader will find a long diſſer- 
tation on the colour here mentioned, in the Plinianæ Exercita- 
tiones of Salmaſius on Solinus.— See alſo Gellius, L. II. c. xxvi. 


CHAP. 
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CESS us 


That in many affairs of nature, confidence is placed in 
the efficacy of the number ſeven, of which Varro 
treats at large in his © Hebdomades.“ 


VARRO, in the firſt of his books named 

© Hebdomades or de Imaginibus, relates 

many virtues and various properties of the number 
ſeven *, called by the Greeks Hebdomada.— This 
number,” he obſerves, forms in the heavens the 
greater and leſſer Bear, alſo the ſeven ſtars, called 


Number ſeven.] — The ſuperſtitious prejudice of the an- 
cients with reſpect to particular numbers is ſufficiently notorious ; 
of theſe the numbers three, four, ſeven, and nine, appear to have 
been the moſt remarkable. With reſpect to the number three 
in particular, there are innumerable paſſages in ancient authors. 
There were three Graces, three Fates, three Furies, the Mutes 
were three times three, the bolt of Jove was trifd, the ſceptre 
of Neptune was a trident, and the dog of Pluto had three heads. 
Ariſtotle de Calo ſays ⁊ rar, xa; ra marra Tu; Tow wproTAn.— 


The tetrad, or quaternion number, was the myſterious number 


of Pythagoras, comprehending, according to him, all perfection, 
referred by ſome to the four elements, by others to the four Car- 
dinal Virtues. Some have ſuppoſed that Pythagoras by this 
number intended to expreſs the name of the Deity, in alluſion to 
the Hebrew appellation of God. Of the number ſeven much is 
{aid in the chapter before us; more may be found in Cenſorinus 
de Die Natali; and till more fanciful things in Philippus Ca- 
rolus, an annotator on Gellius. Upon the number nine it can- 
not be neceſſary to expatiate, Plato and others made a ſubtle 
diſtinction betwixt the numbers fever. and nine, ſuppoſing the 
former to influence the body, the latter the mind. 
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the Pleiads. It forms thoſe, moreover, which ſome 
call Erratice, but P. Nigidius, Errones.” He 
affirms alſo, that there are ſeven circles in hea- 
ven round its axis, the two leaſt of which, at either 
extremity, are called Poles; but theſe, on account of 
their ſmallneſs, do not appear in the ſphere called 
Cricote. But neither does the Zodiac want this 
number ſeven, for in the ſeventh ſign are the ſum- 
mer and winter ſolſtices, in the ſeventh ſign are the 
#quinoxes. Thoſe days alſo on which the halcyons 
in winter time build their neſts on the water, he affirms 

to be ſeven. The moon too, according to him, com- 
pletes her orbit preciſely in four times ſeven days ; 
« For, on the twenty- eighth day,” fays he, © the 
moor returns to the point from which ſhe ſet out; 
the author of which opinion was Ariſtides of Samos; 
in which thing,” he continues, © it is not only to be 
obſerved that the moon performs her orbit in four 
times ſeven, that is to ſay, in twenty-eight days, but 
that this number ſeven, if you begin from one * till 
you come to ſeven, comprehends the ſum of the 
numbers through which it paſſes, and, adding itſelf, 
makes twenty-eight days, which is the term of the 


® Halcyon days.] — This became a proverbial expreſſion for 
times of tranquillity. The Latins borrowed it from the Greeks, 
who called a ſea-bird by the name of Halcyon, Of this bird 
Pliny and others relate that it is never ſeen but in ſerene wea- 
ther; that it builds its neſt on the open ſea; that the number 
of days employed by them in incubation is fourteen. The poets, 
Greek and Roman, abound in beautiful alluſions to them: Virgil 
calls them the favourites of Thetis : Dilectæ Thetidi Halcy- 
ones;” the ſtory of Ceyx and Alcyone is beautifully told by Ovid. 
2 From one. — That is, in algebraic terms, 
I+2+3+4+5+6+7=z28. 
lunar 


* 
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lunar orbit.” He adds, © that the force of this 
number belongs and extends to the birth of men. 
For when the ſemen 1s depoſited in the womb, it is 
in the firſt ſeven days rounded and coagulated ſo as 
to be prepared to receive its ſhape: afterwards, on the 
fourth ſeven (or twenty-eighth) day, of that which is 
to be a male, the head and ſpine of the back is formed, 
But on the ſeventh ſeven day, that is, on the forty- 
ninth day, the entire man is perfected in the womb.” 
He affirms alſo, © that this power of the ſame num 
ber has been obſerved, that before the ſeventh month 
neither male nor female can be born ſafely, and 
agreeable to nature; and that thoſe who are the re- 
gular time in the womb, are born two hundred 
and eighty days from the time of their conception, 
that is, on the fortieth ſeven day. The danger- 
ous periods alſo of the lives and fortunes of men, 
which the Chaldzans call chmacterics “, are moſt 
momentous, as he aſſerts, every ſeventh year. Be- 
ſides this, he declares that the extreme height of 
the human body is ſeven feet ; which ſeems more 
conſiſtent with truth than what Herodotus, who 
was a ſtory-teller, relates in his firſt book *, that 
the body of Oreſtes was found under the earth, 


Clinacterics.] = It ſeems remarkable that the conſtant pro- 
greſſion of knowledge, particularly in what relates to the human 
body, ſhould not have been effectual enough to overcome a pre- 
judice fo abſurd and ill-founded as this relating to climacterics. 
The climaQteric years are 7, 14, 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84, which 
lait are denominated the grand climacterics, and reaſonably 
enough are ſuppoſed to be the moſt dangerous. 
In his firſt book.) — See my note at this paſſage, Hero- 
dotus, Vol. I. P- 69. 70. 
of 
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of the length of ſeven cubits, which is equal to ſix- 
teen feet. Unleſs, indeed, as Homer ſeemed to 
think, the bodies of the more ancient among men 
were larger and taller; and that now, as if the 
world was decaying, men and things are equally di- 
miniſhed. The teeth alſo, ſeven above and below, 
are produced in the firſt ſeven months, are ſhed at the 
end of ſeven years, and new ones are produced in twice 
ſeven years. The veins alfo, or rather the arteries in 
men, doctors who cure by the aid of muſic affirm to be 
affected by the ſeventh note, which they term the ſym- 
phony by fours, which is done in the combination of 
the four notes. They think alſo, that the dangerous 
periods in diſeaſes occur with greateſt violence on 
thoſe days which are formed of the ſeventh number ; 
and that, to uſe the medical terms, the critical 
time, or the criſis, ſeems to happen to every one 
on the firſt, ſecond, and third ſeventh day; and, 
what muſt ſtill farther increaſe the force and in- 
fluence of this number ſeven, is, that they who de- 
termine to periſh by hunger, uſually die on the ſe- 
venth day. This is what Varro, with extreme 
acuteneſs, has written concerning the number ſeven, 
but on the ſame ſubject he heaps other things toge- 
ther, ſtupidly enough ; ſuch as, that there are in the 
world ſeven wonders of art, that among the an- 

_ cients there were ſeven wiſe men, that there were ſe- 
ven chariots in the Circenſian games, and ſeven 
chiefs ſelected to make war on Thebes. He adds 
alſo, that he himſelf had then entered his twelfth ſe- 
ven years, on which day he had written ſeventy- 
times ſeven books, of which many, as he was pro- 
| ſcribed, 
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ſcribed, had been loſt: amidſt the plunder of his 
8 


CRHAP. XI. 


The trifling arguments by which Accius attempts to 
prove, in his Didaſcalics, that Heſiod was prior to 
Homer. 


RITERS are not agreed concerning the 
ages of Homer and Heſiod. Some affirm, 
that Homer was more ancient than Heſiod, among 
whom are Philochorus and Xenophanes ; others 
think him younger, as L. Accius, the poet, and, 


* Philechorns.]—To this perſonage frequent alluſion is found 
in the ancient writers, particularly in Strabb, Plutarch, &c. He 
wrote a hiſtory of Athens, and other books. Xenophanes is 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius; he was a poet, who wrote 
tambics and elegies againſt both Homer and Heſiod. Accius 
the poet has been ſpoken of before. Ephorus was an hiſtorian, 
a diſciple of Iſocrates, who wrote a Grecian hiſtory, The queſ- 
tion here introduced has employed the pens of many learned men, 
at different times, but there has been no deciſive concluſion on 
the ſubject. The curious reader will find much on this matter 
in Salmaſius; it is alſo diſcuſſed at conſiderable length by Li- 
lius Gyraldus de Poet. Hiſt. Cicero was decilively of opinion 
that Homer was the oldeſt of the two; and to this the more 
learned ſeem generally to have inclined. See alſo a Curious En- 
quiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. The country, allo, 
of Homer has been a like fertile ſubject of diſputation ; this 


alſo will be found to be amply inveſtigated in the book above- 
mentioned. 


Vor. I. Pp Ephorus, 
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Ephorus, the hiſtorian. But Marcus Varro, in his 
firſt book de Imaginibus, ſays, © It is by no means 
evident which was the more ancient; but there can 
be no doubt but that they lived partly in the ſame 
period, which appears from an epigram inſcribed 
on a tripod, which 1s ſaid to have been depoſited by 
Heſiod on mount Helicon.” —Accius, in the firſt of 
his Didaſcalics, uſes ſome trite arguments to prove 
that Heſiod was the oldeſt.— Homer,” ſays he, 
*« whilſt in the beginning of his poem he aſſerts that 
Achilles was the ſon of Peleus, has not added who 
Peleus was, which he doubtleſs would have done, if 
it had not appeared to have been already mentioned 
by Heſiod—of the Cyclops, alſo, he adds, * and 
particularly that he had but one eye, he would not 
have paſſed over ſo remarkable a thing, if it had 
not been already declared in the verſes of Heſiod.” 

There is equal diſagreement concerning the coun- 
try of Homer. Some ſay he was of Colophon, 
others of Smyrna, ſome of Athens, and ſome that 
he was of Egypt. Ariſtotle affirms that he was 
born in the iſland Ios. M. Varro, in his firſt book 
of Images, inſcribed this on that of Homer :— 


© This white goat marks the tomb of Homer, 
With which the Ietz* ſacrificed to his manes.“ 


Seven cities contend for the birth of Homer — 


Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Ios, Argos, 
and Athens. 


> /etz,] — or the people of Tos, an iſland of the Myrican ſea, 
one of thoſe called the $ porades, 


CHAP. 
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x: CHAT. XII. 
That a drunkard was called. © bibeſus by Publius 


Nigidius, a man of eminent learning, a term equally 
new and abſurd. 
NIGIDTIUS*", in his Grammatical Com- 
„ mentaries, calls a perſon. greedy of drink 51 
bax, and biboſus. I conſider bibax as anſwering to 
edax, uſed by many writers. The word bibgſus 1 
have not yet found, except in Laberius, nor is there 
another word ſimilarly derived. For it is not 
like vinoſus, vitioſus, or other words fo uſed ; 
for they are formed not from verbs, but nouns. 
Laberius, in the play called Salinator, has this 
word : | 


cc Non mammoſa, nan annoſa, non Siboſa, non 
procax.“ 


1 Nigidius ] is often quoted by Gellius and others; and of 
Laberius mention has been made in the firſt book. We have, 
in our own language, a word of rare occurrence, derived not 
from ,4ibo/us, but from bibex, and applied to a man given to 
drink, bibaciouss We have many fimilar words derived from 
Latin verbals in ax, as audacious from audax, daring. 


CHAP. 
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Cnaye. XIII. 


That Demoſthenes, while quite a youth, when he was 
the diſciple of the philcfſopher Plato, bearing by chance 
Calliſtratus, the orator, fpeak in a public aſſembly, 
ceaſed to follow Plato, and attached himſelf to Cal- 
lAiſtratus. EEE 


ERMIPPUS* has recorded, that Demoſ- 

thenes, when very young, often went to the 
academy, and was accuſtomed to hear Plato. — 
This Demoſthenes,” ſays he, “ leaving his houſe, 
as was uſual with him when he went to Plato, 
ſaw a number of people running together, he en- 
quired the reaſon, and found that they were haſtening 
to hear Calliſtratus . This Calliftratus was an ora- 
tor at Athens in the time of the republic: they 
call ſuch demagogues. He thought proper to turn 


* Hermippus] — was a biographer, which appears from Dio- 
genes Laertius, and from Plutarch. There were two writers of 
this name, the one here mentioned, and a ſe:ond, who lived in 
the time of Adrian. 

Calliſtratus. It is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh this perſon from 
a number of others having the ſame name. The fact men- 
tioned in this chapter is, I believe, alſo to be found in Xeno- 
phon. Oropus was a town on the confines of Attica, and was 
frequently the occaſion of diſturbances and diſputes to the 
people of Athens—See Book VII. c. xiv. Quintus Carolus ap- 
plies this to a perſon, and imagines Oropus to have been a 
man's name, which, perhaps, is not ſo abſurd as his brother 
commentators are inclined to ſuppoſe; though, probably, he is 
miſtaken, 

a little 
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2 little aſide, that he might diſcover whether this ſol- 
licitude was directed to any thing worth hearing. 
He came, and heard Calliſtratus ſpeaking that fa- 
mous oration concerning Oropus. He was ſo mov- 
ed, ſoftened, and captivated, that from this moment 
he began to follow Calliſtratus, and forſaok the aca- 
demy, and Plato.” 


| CHuaPm XIV." 


He ſpeaks improperly who ſays, «© Dimidium librum legi,” 


or, © dimidiam fabulam audivi, with other expreſ- 


fions of the ſame kind. That Marcus Varro has aſ- 


ſigned the cauſe for ſuch impropriety ; and that none 
of the ancients were guilty of it. 


HE phraſe of dimidium librum legi, or dimidiam 

fabulam, or any ſimilar expreſſion, 1s, in the 
opinion of Varro, wrong and vicious : he obſerves, 
« that we ought to ſay dimidiatum librum, not dimi- 
dium ; and dimidiatam fabulam, not dimidiam. On the 
contrary, if half a /extary is to be poured out, we 
ſhould not uſe the expreſſion of dimidiatus ſextarius ; 
and he who for a thouſand pieces due to him re- 


It muſt be confeſſed that the Engliſh reader will find but 
little in this chapter to intereſt and amulie him; it is, neverthe- 
leſs, a very curious grammatical diſſertation, and worthy, the at- 
tention of many. 

* Sextary.]—A ſextary contained two cotylz, and a cotyla 
was equal to twelve ounces of any liquor. 


2 ceives 
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ceives five hundred, we ſhould not fay that he has 
received dimidiatum but dimidium : But if,“ he adds, 
ce a ſilver bowl be divided betwixt me and any other 
into two parts, I ought to call the bowl dimidiatum, 
not dimidium; but of the ſilver contained in the cup, 
that which is mine is dimidium, not dimidiatum.””— 
He diſcriminates, and argues very acutely concern- 
ing the difference betwixt dimidium and dimidiatum ; 
and he adds, that Q. Ennius has this judicious ex- 
preſſion :— 

te Sicuti fi quis ferat vas vini dimidiatum.” 

As if the part wanting to ſuch a veſſel is not to be 
called dimidiata, but dimidia. The whole of this his 
argument, which, though acute, is ſomewhat obſcure, 
is this: Dimidiatum is as it were diſmediatum, and 
divided into two equal parts; dimidiatum, therefore, 
cannot be ſaid but of that which is actually di- 
vided; but dimidium is not that which is dimidiatum, 
but what is a part of the dimidiatus. When, there- 
fore, we would ſay that we have read the half of a 
book, or heard the half of a fable, if we ſay dimidiam 
fabulam, or dimidium librum, we are wrong, for you 
call the whole dimidium of that which has been di- 


vided, or dimidigtus.—Lucilius, therefore, following 
the lame idea, ſays, 


* Uno oculo pedibuſque duobus dimidiatus 
Ut porcus.“ | 
Thus in another place— 
« Quid ni? et ſcruta quidem ut vendat ſcrutarius 
laudet 


Præfractam ftrigilem, ſoleam improbus dimi- 
aatam,” 


In 
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In his twentieth, he evidently takes care to avoid 
ſaying dimidiam boram; inſtead of dimidia he uſes 
dimidium in theſe lines 

c Tempeſtate ſua atque eodem uno tempore et 
horæ 
Dimidio et tribus confectis dumtaxat eandem 
Et quartam.“ 


For when it ſeemed obvious and natural to ſay 


« Et hora 
Dimidia tribus, 


he carefully and ſtudiouſly changed a word which 
was improper. From which it is evident that di- 
midiam horam could not properly be ſaid, but either 
dimidiatam horam, or dimidiam partem hore.—Plau- 
tus, moreover, in his Bacchides, ſays, dimidium auri, 
not dimidiatum aurum ; alſo in the Aulularia, he ſays 
dimidium obſcurii, not dimidiatum olſcurium in this 
verſe — 
ce Ei adeo obſonii hinc juſſit dimidium dari.” 


In the Menzchmi alſo, he ſays dimidiatum diem, not 
dimidium, in this verſe — 


ce Dies quidem jam ad umbilicum, dimidiatus mor · 


tuu—s.“ 


And M. Cato, alſo, in the book he wrote on agricul- 
ture, ſays ! The ſeed of cypreſs muſt be ſown thick, 
as flax is accuſtomed to be ſown. Place this beneath 
the earth, at the depth dimidiatum digitum. Smooth 
the whole well with the feet or hands.” — He ſays 
dimidiatum digitum, not dimidium ; of the finger we 
ſhould ſay dimidium, but the finger itſelf dimidiatum. 

P 4 M. Cato 
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M. Cato alſo wrote thus of the Carthaginians : — 
« Homines defoderunt in terram dimidiatos, ignem- 
que circumpoſuerunt—Ita interfecerunt.” Nor have 
any who expreſſed themſelves properly ever uſed 


theſe words in a manner different from what I have 
ſaid. | | 


Cu APH. XV. 


That it is upon record, and in the memory of man, that 
great and unexpected joy has ſuddenly brought death _ 


upon many, life being expelled, and unable to ſuſtain 
the violence of the ſhock. 


RISTOTLE the philoſopher relates, that 
A. Polycrita, a noble female of the iſland of 
Naxos, expired from hearing abruptly an unexpected 
matter of joy. Philippides * alſo, a comic poet of 
ſome 


Unexgected matter of joy.]—The effects of ſudden grief or ſud- 
den joy are repreſented to be fimilar, probably ariſing from a ſi- 
milar operation or action on the organs of the body. Examples 
of both kinds in hiſtory are very numerous. It is told of a Ro- 
man lady, whoſe ſon, contrary to all expeQation, returned ſafe 


from the battle of Cannæ. The moment ſhe beheld him, ſhe 
fell, as if dead, on the ground: 


« Calor ofla relinquit, 
Labitur et longo vix tandem tempore fatus.” 


Montaigne has a curious chapter on the effects of ſudden joy or 


forrow. 


® Philippides ] — was a Greek comic poet, fragments of 
| whoſe. 


% 
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ſome merit, when, being old, he had conquered, 
contrary to his expectation, in a poetical conteſt, 
was ſo overpowered with joy, that he ſuddenly 
died. The ſtory alſo, of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
has been celebrated, — This Diagoras had three 
youths, his ſons, one a pugiliſt, one a pancratiaſt ?, 
the third a wreſtler. He ſaw them all victorious, 
and crowned at Olympia on the ſame day. When 


theſe three young men, embracing their father, placed 


their crowns upon his head, and kiſſed him; and 
when the people, congratulating him, heaped on 
all ſides flowers upon him, in the ſtadium; in the 
ſight of all, he expired in the embraces and arms 
of his ſons. We find alſo, written in our An- 
nals, that when at Cannz the army of the Roman 
people was cut to pieces, an old woman receiving 
intelligence of the death of her ſon *, was affected 

with 
whoſe works are to be found in Suidas, Plutarch, Athenzus, and 
others. What I have rendered « overpowered with joy,” is in the 


original /zti//ime gauderet, which, tranſlated literally, is “ rejoiced 


moſt joyfully.” A fimilar mode of expreſſion occurs in the ele- 
venth book of Apuleius— lztum cepiſſe gaudium.“ Our tranſ- 
lators of the goſpel have the phraſe of “ Rejoiced with exceed - 
ing great joy.” In Romeo and Juliet Shakſpeare uſes this fn 
gular ſentence :;— 

« A joy paſt joy calls out on me.” 


7 Pancratiaſt.]-—That is, who was not only a pugiliſt, but a 
wreſtler alſo. In the games of Greece, ſome only boxed, others 


at the ſame time boxed and wreſtled, and were called Pan- 
cratiaſtes. 

Death of her for. ]—The Rory is related in Valerius Maxi- 
mus, with this addition—He ſays of one mother, that, finding 
her ſon return ſafe, after ſome prodigious ſlaughter, ſhe died in 

his 
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with extreme grief. But this intelligence happened 
not to be true, and the young man not long after- 
wards returned from that battle to Rome; the old 
woman, on ſuddenly ſeeing her fon, oppreſſed with 
the violence, and as it were a torrent of unexpected 
joy ruſhing upon her, expired. 


his arms for exceſs of joy. Another mother, having heard her 
fon was ſlain, and afterwards, contrary to her expectation, ſee- 
ing him return in health, died from the ſame cauſe. — See alfo 
Pliny, viii. 54. 


— ———— 


C HAP. XVI. 


The different periods at which women produce children, 
treated by phyſicians and philoſophers : opinions of an- 
Cient poets upon that ſubject. Many other things 
worthy of record. Words of Hippocrates, the phyfi- 
cian, from bis treatiſe rip; vp. 


OTH phyſicians and eminent philoſophers 
have examined concerning the period of geſ- 
tation, * What is the time of human geſtation in 
the womb ?” — The general opinion, and what is 


uſually received as true, is, that after a woman has 
— 


Period of geſtation.] — This ſubject, with the various opi- 
nions of the more celebrated of the ancients concerning it, may 
be found treated at ſome length in Cenſorinus de Die Natali, 
c. vii. -A whimſical ſtory is related in Herodotus, Book VI. of 
the wite of Ariſton, king of Sparta, to which, with my note on 
this particular ſubject, I beg leave to refer the reader. 


Y conceived 
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conceived in her womb, the infant is produced, 
ſeldom in the ſeventh month, never in the eighth, 
often in the ninth, but more frequently in the tenth, 
and that this is the extreme period of the formation 
of a child, ten months not begun, but completed. — 
Plautus, an old poet, ſays this in his comedy called 
Ciſtellaria ; — 
« Then ſhe, whom he had known, 


After ten months were completed, here brought 
forth a daughter.” 


Menander alſo, a ſtill older poet, and who was ad- 
mirably ſkilled in the opinions of mankind, ſays the 
ſame. I add the paſſage from his Plocius— 


« A woman brings forth at ten months.” 


But our Cæcilius, when he wrote a piece with the 
ſame name, with the ſame ſtory, where alſo he has 
borrowed much from Menander, when he mentions 
the month when a woman brings forth, has not 
omitted the eighth, which Menander did. Theſe 


are his ines — 


« Is a woman accuſtomed to bring forth at ten 
months ? | 


« Aye, in nine, or even ſeven or eight.” 


That Cæcilius has not ſaid this inconſiderately, 
nor differed from Menander, and the opinions 
of many, raſhly, we are induced by M. Varro 
to believe. -In his fourteenth book of Divine 
Things, he has affirmed, that an infant is ſometimes 
born in the eighth month ; in which book alſo he 
ſays, that ſometimes this happens in the eleventh 

month, 
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month, and he cites Ariſtotle as the author of 
ſuch opinions. But the cauſe of this diſagreement 
about the eighth month may be found in the book 
of Hippocrates en Food, in which are thefe words 
« There is, and there is not, a geſtation of eight 
months. This expreſſion, at once obſcure, abrupt, 

and contradictory, is explained by Sabinus the phy- 
ſician, who has made a very ſenſible commentary on 
Hippocrates, thus —< They are, as appearing to have 
life after abortion ; and yet they are not, as dying im- 
mediately, fo that they have an exiſtence in appear- 
ance, bur not in reality.” 

But Varro fays, the ancient Romans made no ac- 
count of theſe, as unnatural births; they thought the 
ninth and tenth months the proper and natural pe- 
riods of 2 woman's geſtation, all others not: for which 
reaſon they gave names to the three Fates, from 
bringing forth, and from the ninth and tenth months: 
—< Parca,” ſays he, © changing one letter only, is 
derived from Parta. Nona and Decima alſo came 
from the natural periods of geſtation.” — Cæſellius 
Vindex alſo, in his Ancient Readings, ſays, — 
« There are three names of the Fates—Nona, Decu- 
ma, and Morta * ;”” and he adds this verſe from the 
Odyſley of Livy, our moſt ancient poet :— 


« When will the day come which Morta has fore- 
told?“ 


But Cæſellius, who was a reſpectable perſon, has 
conſidered mortam as the name, when he ought to 


* Morta.] — See Solinus ad Salmafium, where it is preſumed 
that Livius uſed Morta for Moira, 


have 
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have ſuppoſed it put for mæram. Myſelf alſo, beſides 
what I have read in books on the human geſtation, 
find that this happened at Rome. A woman, of fair 
and ingenuous conduct, and of undiſputed chaſtity, 
brought forth in the eleventh month after the death 
of her huſband, and a ftir was made on account of 
the time, as if ſhe had conceived after her huſband's 
death; for the Decemvirate had affirmed, that an 
infant was born in ten months, not in eleven. But 
the ſacred Hadrian, after inveſtigating the matter, de- 
creed, that it was poſſible that the delivery might be 
even in the eleventh month ; which decree of his on 
this ſubject I have read. In this decree Hadrian 
ſays, that he has ſo determined, after duly inveſti- 
gating the opinions of the old philoſophers and phy- 
ſicians. This very day alſo I have accidentally 
read, in the Satire of M. Varro, called the Teſta- 
ment, theſe words “ If I ſhall have one or more 
ſons born in ten months, if they be ideots ?, let 
them be diſinherited ; if but one be born 1n the ele- 
venth month, like Ariſtotle, let Accius have the 
fame as Titius *.” By which old proverb, Varro 
intimates what was vulgarly applied to things be- 


3 Ideots.]— In the original ou Avgas, © afini lyræ, a very old 
proverbial expreſſion for ideots. The ancients had a prejudice, 
that infants born at ten months were neceſlarily ſtupid, and 
blockheads. Literally rendered, it is as aſſes “ ſubaudi auſcul- 
tatores lyrz,” hearing the lyre ; correſpondent to which is the 
Engliſh one, of « throwing'a pearl to ſwine.” 

* Titius.]J=« Let Accius have the ſame as Tits. »—Theſe 
ſeem to have been law terms of the ſame fignification and im- 
port with our * John Doe and Richard Roe,” names uſed for 
any perſons indiſeriminate ly. | 


5 twixt 


/ 
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twixt which there exiſted no difference.“ Let Ac- 
cius be as Titius,” that is, let thoſe born in ten, and 
thoſe born in eleven months, have one and the 
ſame right. But if it were fo, and the delivery of 
women could not be protracted beyond the tenth 
month *, it may be aſked, why Homer makes Nep- 
tune ſay to a young woman, whom he had recently 
enjoyed — | 
Hail, happy nymph! no vulgar births are ow'd 
I To the prolific raptures of a god. | 
Lo, when the year has roll'd around the ſkies, 
Two brother heroes ſhall from thee ariſe.” 


When I had referred this to many grammarians, 
ſome of them contended, that in the time of Homer, 
as well as of Romulus, the year conſiſted not of 
twelve, but ten months ; others, that it was more 
ſuitable to the dignity of Neptune, that a child by 
him ſhould be a longer period in forming; and others 
had other frivolous opinions. But Favorinus ob- 
ſerved, that TERLTA0(EYS EVIRUTE did not mean the year 


Berend the tenth month.] — The ancient year of the Romans, 
it is well known, conſiſted but of ten months, thus named: 


Martius having — 31 days. 
Aprilis — — 30 
Maius — — 31 
Junius — — 30 
Quintilis — — 3 
Sextilis — — 30 
September — — 30 
October — — 231 
November — — 30 
December — — 30 


See on this ſubject Cenſorinus de Die Natali, c. xvili. 
| en ntirely, 
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entirely, but almoſt, finiſhed—(non confecto anno 
ſed affecto) where he uſed the word not in its 
common ſenſe, for affe#a, as M. Cicero, and the 
molt elegant of the ancients, have ſaid, was applied 
to thoſe things which were not advanced or drawn 
out to the very end, but nearly approached the end. 
This word occurs with this meaning, in Cicero's 
oration on the Conſular Provinces. But Hippocrates, 
in the book of which I have before made mention, 
having defined both the number of days in which 
the conceived foetus is formed in the womb, and 
that the time of its geſtation was from nine to ten 
months, which, indeed, was not always certain, but 
happened ſooner in ſome caſes, later in others; fi- 
nally uſes theſe words: — © But theſe things admit 
of more and leſs, in general and in particular, but 
neither to any great extent“. — By which he 
means, that though it ſometimes happens ſooner, 
yet not much ſooner; and though ſometimes 
later, not much later. I remember that this was 
inveſtigated at Rome with great diligence and 
anxiety, in a buſineſs then of no ſmall importance, 
Whether an infant, born alive at eight months, but 
dying inſtantaneoully, gave the privilege of three 
children ?, ſince the unnatural period of eight months 


ſeemed 


6 The paſſage, as it now ſtands in Hippocrates, has ſome ob- 
{curity ; in the editions of Gellius it is evidently corrupt, his 
own interpretation ſubjoined, proves that he did not read it as 
his editors give it. I have endeavoured to make ſomething in- 
telligible of it. 

7 Of three children.] = Jus trium liberorum.” —In. ancient 
Rome every kind of honourable diſtinction was paid to thoſe 


- 


who 
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ſeemed to ſome an abortion, and not a birth ? But 
as I have mentioned what Homer ſays of the birth 
at a year, and of the eleventh month, all indeed that 
I knew; I cannot properly omit what I have read in 
Plinius Secundus's ſeventh book of Natural Hiſ- 
tory. As it ſeems to exceed belief, I have ſubjoined 
the words of Pliny :— 

« Maſſurivs relates, that L. Papirius, the prætor, 
the ſecond heir claiming the law, decided the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the effects againſt him, when the mother 
affirmed that ſhe had been delivered at thirteen 
months, ſince to him there appeared to be no fixed 
period of geſtation.” —In the fame book, of the 
ſame Pliny, are theſe words:“ Yawning is fatal in 
the time of delivery, as ſneezing immediately after 
coĩtion occaſions abortion.” 


who had -a numerous offspring. According to the number of 
their children magiſtrates claimed precedency, and candidates 
for public offices were preferred. The particular privilege 
claimed by thoſe who had three children was, exemprion from 
the diſcharge of ſuch public duties as it was inconvenient or 
diſagrecable to them to ſerve. In the times of the emperors 
this was greatly abuſed, and the privilege of three children was 
granted as a court favour, or a bribe to individuals, who were 
either not married at all, or, if married, had no legitimate chil- 
dren. 

5 YTawning.]-Yawning being an indication of exhauſted 
ſtrength, of wearineſs, and laſſitude. Sneezing is a ſpecies of 
convulfion, and therefore might diſlodge what was conceived, 
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CAA: XVII. 

{t has been recorded by ner F great authority, that 
Plato purchaſed three books of Philolaus, the Pytha- 
gorean, and Ariſtotle a few of Speuſippus, the philo- 
.Jopher, at an incredible price. 


T is related that Plato the philoſopher had 4 
very ſmall paternal inheritance, notwithſtand- 
ing which, he bought three books * of Philolaus *, 
the Pythagorean, at the price of ten thouſand 


denarii ; 


* Bought three books. ]J=Athenzus gives a catalogue of illuf- 
trious ancients, who were eminent for their collections of books. 
Plato is not amongſt them. Their rarity and value, before the in- 
vention of printing, and in the infancy of letters, may be eaſily 
imagined. In Cicero's Letters to Atticus, we find him contt- 
hually entreating his noble friend.by no means to part with the 
books which he had collected in Greece, till he himſelf ſhould be 
able to purchaſe them; and a very curious note, in the firſt vo- 
lume of Robertſon's Charles the Fifth, informs us, that about the 
year 855, the counteſs of Anjou paid for a copy of the Ho- 
milies of Haimon, biſhop of Halberotadt, two hundred fheep, 
five quarters of wheat, and the ſame quantity of rye and mullet, 


He adds, that even in the year 1471, when Louis the Eleventh * 


borrowed the works of Raſis, the Arabian phyſician, he not 
only depoſited in pledge a confiderable quantity of plate, but 
was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him as ſurety in 
a deed, binding himſelf under a great forfeiture to reſtore it. 
The libraries of the ancients were acceſſible to the public inſpec- 
tion; and we are informed, that of this kind there were no leſs than 
twenty-nine in Rome,—See the fubje& treated in the ſixth 
book. 
3 Philolaus,] — a native of Crotona, and very memorable, as 


Vol. I. A being 
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denarii * ; which ſum ſome affirm to have been 
given him by his friend Dio“, of Syracuſe. It 
is alſo ſaid, that Ariſtotle bought a few books be- 
longing to Speuſippus * the philoſopher, after his. 
deceaſe, for three Attic talents *. This, in our mo- 
ney, was equal to ſeventy-two thouſand ſeſterces. 
The ſevere Timon? wrote a moſt calumnious book, 

which 


being the firſt of the ancient philoſophers who maintained that 
the earth revolved on its axis.-See Diog. Laertius. 

3 Denarii.] — The word denarius is formed of denas æris, or 
ten aſſes. The as varied in its weight, and the denarius was 
exchanged ſometimes for ten, and ſometimes for ſixteen aſſes.— 
See Lempriere's accurate tables at the end of his Claſſical Dic - 
tionary. 

Dio. ] —Laertius ſays, that Dionyſius gave Plato the im- 
me nſe ſum of eighty talents ; but of Dio he only ſays that he 
was Plato's friend, and once ſaved his life, when, on account of his 
f.eedom of ſpeech, the tyrant had reſolved to put him to death. 

5 Speufippus, ]—was the nephew of Plato, and ſucceeded him 
in his ſchool; he was of a debauched and unamiable temper, 
and died of a diſgraceful diſeaſe. He received of his pupils a 
regular gratuity, which Plato did not. He erected the ſtatues 
of the Graces in Plato's ſchool: other particulars concerning 
him may be found, either in Diogenes Laertius, or in Enfield's 
Hiſtory of Philoſophy. | 

6 Attic talents. ]- The Engliſh reader may be directed, for 
ſufticient information concerning the value of Greek or Roman 
money, either to Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient Coins, or Lem- 
priere's Claſſical Dictionary. The Attic talent was about 
C. 193. 15 5. conſequently the ſum here given for theſe three 
books was C. 581. 55. 

7 Timon. ] —Suidas gives this account of Timon :—< He was 
of Phlius, of the Pyrrhonic ſchool, wrote books which he called 
Silli, or Reproaches of the Philoſopher.” 

Thas perſonage, of whom Diogenes Laertius makes mention, 
mult not be confounded with Timon the miſanthrope, whom our 

Shakeſpeare 


{ 
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which he called Silli. In this he reproachfully 
laſhes the philoſopher Plato; who, we have before 
remarked, had a ſmall patrimony, becauſe he had 
purchaſed; at an immenſe price; a book on the Py- 
thagoreati diſcipline, from which he had compiled 
that noble dialogue, named Timæus. Theſe are 
Timon's verſe , 

© And thou, Plato, whom the deſire of teaching 
poſſeſſed, 

Boiighteſt a little book for a great deal of ſilver; 

Inſtructed by which, thou didſt learn to write 
ſuch things.“ 


| Shakeſpeare has immortalized. His verſes called Silli are men- 
tioned by Plutarch, Athenæus, and others, and have been called, 
by Henry Stephens in his Poeſis, Philoſophica. I have preferred 
the reading which H. Stephens has adopted in his edition of theſe 
fragments, to what occurs in the editions of Gellius. 


Cruare. XVIII. 


IV ho were the * pedarii ſenatores,” and why ſo called. 
The origin-of thoſe words from the conſular edics, by 
which they are allowed to give their opinion in the 

ſenate, 


M ANY have thought that they were called 


pedarii ſenatores * who did not in the ſenate 
make a verbal oP claration of their ſentiments, but 
walked 


 Padarii ſengteres]=On the ſubje& of the Roman ſenate, 


Q2 every 
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walked over the houſe to ſupport the opinion of 
another. What then? when there was a diviſion 
about any decree, did not all the ſenators walk from 
one ſide to the other? The following is the meaning 
given to this expreſſion, according to Gabius Baſſus, 
in his Commentaries. He ſays, that anciently thoſe 
ſenators who had paſſed the curule chair were, by 
way of honour, carried to the ſenate houſe in a chariot. 
In which chariot was a chair, in which they fate, 
which for this reaſon was termed the curule chair. 
But thoſe ſenators who had not yet arrived at the 
curule magiſtracy went on foot to the ſenate houſe. 
Thoſe ſenators, therefore, who had not yet attained 
the higher honours, were called pedarii. — But M. 
Varro, in his Menippean Satire, termed Hippocyon, 
ſays, that ſome knights were called pedarii; and he 
ſeems to mean thoſe who being not yet elected by 
the cenſors into the ſenate, were not ſenators, but 
having borne the popular honours, came to the ſe- 
nate, and had a right to give their votes. For they 
who had been curule magiſtrates, but were not yet 
elected by the cenſors to the ſenate, were not ſe- 
nators, and, becauſe they were inſcribed laſt, were 
not aſked their opinions, but acceded to what. the 


every thing relating to their conſtitution, forms, and privileges, 
may be found in the learned treatiſe of Middleton. With re- 
ſpect to the pedarii ſenatores, the diſtinction ſeems to have been 
this—they were not in fact what might be called proper ſe- 
nators, but had the privilege, after diſcharging certain offices 
of magiſtracy, of going to the ſenate houſe. They had not 
the power to vote, nor authority to declare their ſentiments, 
otherwiſe than by filently going over to the party whoſe opinions 
they eſpouſed, 


principal 
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principal men aſſerted. The edict intimated this, 
which the conſuls when they ſummons the ſenators 


to the houſe ſtill uſe, in conformity to ancient cuſ- 
tom. Theſe are the words of the edi&t :— 


* Senatores quibuſque in ſenatu ſententiam dicere 
licet.“ | 

ce Senators, and they who have a right to vote in 
the ſenate.” - 


I have ordered alſo a verſe of Laberius, in which 
this expreſſion occurs, to be tranſcribed. I read it 
in the comedy called © Scriptura.“ 


« Caput * ſine lingua pedaria ſententia eſt.” 


I obſerve that by moſt people this word is uſed bar- 
barouſly, for inſtead of pedarii, they ſay pedanei. 


> Caput, &c.]—< The opinion of a ſenator pedarius is a head 
without a tongue.” 


CHaP. XIX. 


The reaſon, according to Gabius Baſſus, why a man 
was called © parcus,” and what he thought the 
meaning of that word; on the other hand, the man- 
ner in which Favorinus has ridiculed his traditicn. 


HENEVER we were at an entertainment 

given by Favorinus the philoſopher, and the 
diſhes began to be ſerved, a ſlave placed at the 
Q 3 | table 
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table read ſomething * of Greek literature or our 
own. One day, when I was preſent, the book 
of the learned Gabius Baſſus was read, which treated 
of verbs and nouns. In this was the following 
paſſage :—* Parcus is a compound word, and as it 
were par arcæ; for as goods are ſecreted in a cheſt, 
and there kept and preſeryed, ſo a careful man, and 
one content with a little, has all his goods kept and 
hidden as it were in a cheſt, For this reaſon he 
is named parcus, as it were par arcæ, as good as a 
cheſt.” When Favorinus heard this, 7 This Ga- 
bius Baſſus,” ſays he, © has ſuperſtitiouſly, and with 
a forced and diſagreeable interpretation, perplexed 
the origin of this word, rather than explained it. 
For if fictitious explanations might be allowed, why 
is it not more conſiſtent to ſuppoſe that a man is 
called parcus becauſe he anxiouſly prevents his mo- 
ney being expended and waſted, as it were, pecuni- 
arcus? Let us rather adopt that which is more 
ſimple and more true: Parcus is not given to a 
man from either arca or arcendo, but he is ſo called 
from parum or par vum, becauſe he is literally little 
and mean.” | 


* A ſlave read ſomething.]—Of this cuſtom, alike elegant and 
inſtructive, I have before made mention. The more opulent of 
the ancients had always in their retinue ſervants regularly edu- 
cated, for the purpoſe of reading to them at entertainments.— 
Of the word parcus Gronovius gives a ſtill better interpretation. 

Parcere is uſed for ſervare, or to keep; therefore parcus may 
come a parcendo, that is, a Jervando. 


| 
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Camik 


Diſcourſe of Favorinus the philcſopher in the Socratic 
method, to a boaſting grammarian. Definition of the 
word penus,” from Quintus Scævola. 


GREAT multitude, of all ranks, were in 
the veſtibule of the palatine palace, expecting 
the ſalute * of Cxſar *. There, in a circle of learned 


Salute. It was cuſtomary for the clients and dependants 
of the great, when Rome was in its ſplendour, to wait upon 
them at an early hour in the morning to bid them good-morrow. 
They had the appropriate name of ſalutatores, or ſalute:s, given 
them, which, as may be naturally ſuppoſed, was ſometimes ap- 
plied as a term of the extremeſt contempt. To this cutom we 
have frequent alluſion in all the earlier writers, but in Juvenal 
eſpecially :— 


« Solicitus, ne 
Tota ſalutatrix jam turba peregerit orbem.” Sat. v. 21. 


It was not unuſual with theſe ſaluters to attend their patrons from 
their houſes to the ſenate houſe or forum; of which Shakeſpeare 
ſeems not to have been ignorant, when he makes Caſca, Brutus, 
and the other conſpirators, go to ed s houſe to conduct him 
to the ſenate. | 

* Ce/ar.] This, i in all _cobabitdy was Hadrian. 


8 men, 
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men, and in the preſence of Favorinus the philo- 
ſopher, a certain perſon, who knew a ſmattering of 
grammar, was making a diſplay of ſome ſchool 
trifles about the genders and caſes of nouns. His 
brow was contracted, and, with an affected gravity 
of voice and countenance, he ſeemed like an inter- 
preter and regulator of the Sibylline oracles: then, 
looking at Fayorinus, whom he ſcarcely knew, 
« The word perus * alſo,” fays he, © has different 
genders, and 1s variouſly declined. The ancients 
uſed hoc penus, and hæc penus, and in the genitive 
caſe both peneris, peniteris, peneris, and penoris. Lu- 
cilius, moreover, in his ſixteenth ſatyr, uſed mun- 


dus (female ornaments) not as others do, in the 
maſculine, but neuter gender, as thus: 


Legavit quidam uxori mundum omne penumque 
Quid mundum? quid non? nam quis disjudicet 
iſthuc?“ 

Concerning all which he teized us with a number 
of quotations and examples. As he ſcemed moſt 
diſguſtingly full of himſelf, Favorinus mildly inter- 
rupted him“ My good maſter,” ſays he, © what- 
ever your name may be, you have told us a num- 
ber of things of which we were ignorant, and which, 
indeed, we did not defire to know. For what does 
it ſignify to me, or him with whom I am ſpeaking, 


3 Penus.]-—The preciſe meaning of the word penus is ac- 
curately defined by Cicero, in his firſt book de Natura Der- 
where he ſays, „Penum eſſe omne id quo veſcuntur homines;“ 
whatever conſtitutes the food of men may be called penus. 

Mundus. ] —Nonius Marcellus ſays of this word, that it 
was uſed indiſcriminately of the maſculine and neuter gender. 

of 
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of what gender penus is, or how it is declined, if no 
one in the uſage of this has been guilty of a bar- 
bariſm ? But this, indeed, J really want to know, 
what penus is, and what ſenſe it bears, leſt I ſhould 
call a thing in daily uſe, like the foreign tradeſmen 5 
attempting to ſpeak Latin, by an improper name.” 
— What you aſk,” he replied, „is eafily an- 
ſwered: Who does not know that penus means 
wine, corn, oil, pulſe, beans, and other things of this 
kind ?““ And pray,” returned Favorinus, © does 
penus alſo mean millet, panick, acorns, and barley ? 
for theſe are things nearly ſimilar.” When the 
other heſitated and was filent; “ I do not wiſh,” he 
continued, © that you ſhould be under any difficulty 
in conſidering whether the things I mentioned are 
expreſſed by penus ; but can you not, without giving 
any particular ſpecies of penus, define what penus is, 
by fixing its kind, and explaining its differences?“ 
— *. do not perfectly underſtand,” anſwered the 
other, © what kind, and what differences you mean.“ 


5 Tradeſmen.]=They who carried on the different trades at 
Rome were, almoſt without exception, foreigners, and came 
from Syria, Egypt, and other remote countries, and are always 
mentioned contemptuouſly by the Latin writers. Perhaps I 
ſhould have remarked on the expreſſion of good maſter,” that 
it was a familiar mode of expreſſion amongſt the Romans; “vir 
bone, mi bone, oh bone,” being terms which perpetually occur. 
The term Good Maſter,“ applied to our Saviour in the goſpel, 
was rejected by him as impertinent. The ſame mode of expreſ- 
ſion prevails amongſt ourſelves in common converſation, and is 
uſed by our beſt writers without any appropriate ſignification 
good fir, good man, good fellow, good friend, are very com- 
mon terms of addreſs, | Na 
| — © You 
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—* You aſk a thing,” ſaid Favorinus, © explained 
clearly, to be explained more clearly, which can 
hardly be done; this is generally known, that every 
definition conſiſts of the genus and difference. But 
as you wiſh me to explain this ſtill more fully *, out 
of reſpect to you I will do fo.”—He then began 
as follows : 

ec If I were to aſk you to tell me, and define 
by words, what is a man,'I think you would not 
reply, that you and I were men; this would be 
to ſhew who is man, but nat to ſay what man is. 
But if I were to aſk you to define particularly what 
a man is, then certainly you would tell me that man 
is a mortal animal, ſuſceptible of reaſon and know- 
ledge, or you would uſe ſome other terms, diſcri- 
minating him from all other animals. In like man- 
ner I now aſk you what penus is, not to name any 
ſpecies of penus.” — Then this coxcomb replied, in a 
ſoft and humble tone “ I have neither learned, 
nor deſired to learn, philoſophy ; and if I do not 
know whether barley is of penus, or by what words 
penus is defined, I am not on that account ignorant 
of other parts of learning,” Then Favorinus ſmil- 
ingly replied, © To know what penus is, does not 
belong more to our philoſophy than to your gram- 
mar. You remember, I believe, that it has often 


Still more fully.]—Literally, „If you wiſh me to chew it for 
you firſt;”” a phraſe taken from nurſes chewing the food before 
they give it to infants: its application in this paſſage is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious :—< If you wiſh me to make that more eaſy 
which is eaſy enough already.” See Eraimus s Proverbs. 


been 
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been enquired whether Virgil ſaid 7 © penum inſtruere | 


longam, or © longo ordine, for you cannot but 
know that it has been read both ways. But, to 
put you in better humour, not even our ancient maſ- 
ters, who have been denominated wiſe men of the 
law, thought properly to have defined what penus 
is. I have been told that Q. Scævola, in explain- 
ing the word penys, thus expreſſed himſelf; 

© Penus is that which may be either eaten or 
drunken; and that, as Mutius ſays, which is made 
ready for the maſter of the family, or the children 
of the maſter of the family, or for the family about 


the maſter, and his children doing their buſineſs, 


ſeems properly to be penus. Thoſe things which 
are prepared every day to be eaten or drunken at 
dinner or at ſupper, are not penus, but thoſe things 
rather of this kind, which are collected and preſerved 
for future uſe, which are called penus becauſe they are 


7 Virgil ſaid.] — The lines are in the firſt Eneid, line 707. 
« Quinquaginta intus famulz quibus ordine longo 
Cura penum ſtruere et flammis adolere penates.““ 
Upon which paſſage conſult Heyne, vol. ii. p. 117. 
Dryden renders the paſſage thus :— 
« Next fifty handmaids in long order bore 
The cenſers, and with fumes the gods adore.” 


In which paſſage the word in queſtion is paſſed over without no- 


tice ; it is evidently borrowed from the ſeventh book of the 
Odyſſey, I. 103, thus rendered by Pope :— 


« Full fifty handmaids form the houſhold train, 
Some turn the mill, or ſift the golden grain; 
Some ply the loom, their buſy fingers move 
Like poplar leaves when Zephyr fans the grove.” 


not 
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not produced, but kept within, and in cloſe cuſtody 
(penitus )'——When I gave myſelf,” he continued, © to 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, 1 had not theſe things addi- 
tionally to learn, fince it would be no leſs diſgraceful 
for Roman citizens ſpeaking Latin not to demonſtrate 
a thing by its proper term, than not to call a man by 
his name. — Thus did Favorinus lead common- 
place converſation from trifling and unintereſting 
ſubjects to thoſe which it was more uſeful to hear 
and to learn, with no abruptneſs or oſtentation, but 
pertinently and agreeably.—On this word penus I 
have thought proper to add, that Servius Sulpicius, 
in his Critical Remarks on Scævola, obſerved, that 
according to Cato Æliusꝰ, not thoſe things only which 

might 


Call a man by his name.] — This is, in modern times, conſi- 
dered and felt, amongſt the politer part of the world, as an act of 
rudeneſs. The Romans, at leaſt the more diſtinguiſhed among 
them, to avoid this, were attended in public by nomenclatores, to 
tell them the names of thoſe they met.—-See Horace: 


« Mercemur ſervum, qui dictat nomina lævum 
Qui fodiat latus & cogat trans pondera dextram 
Porrigere.” 


This affectation of forgetting the names of thoſe you know, 
is very happily ridiculed by Shakſpeare, in his character of Fal- 
conbridge :— 


« Well, now can I make any Joan a lady.— 
Good den, Sir Richard—God-a-mercy, fellow — 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter ; 
For new-made honour doth forget men's names, 
Tis too reſpective, and too ſociable 
For your converſing.“ 


[ 
| 
| 


9 Cato Alius.J— This man's name was Cato Alius Sextus : 
e was a conſul in the year of Rome 555, and remarkable as 
Y | well 
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might be eaten or drunken, but frankincenſe alſo, and 


wax lights, were penus, and generally whatever was 
prepared on this account. But Maſſurius Sabinus, in 
his ſecond book on the Civil Law, ſays, that even 
whatever was prepared for the cattle which the maſ- 
ter uſed was alſo penus ; that wood, twigs, and coals, 
by which penus was to be made ready, were by ſome 
alſo conſidered as penus. But of thoſe things which 
were to be ſold, as not wanted at home **, or uſed in 
the ſame place, ſuch only were penus as were for an- 
nual conſumption. 


well for his accompliſhments of genius and learning, as for his 
integrity and temperance. He is honourably mentioned by En- 
nius, who calls him Cordatus Homo by Cicero, by Pliny, and by 
Plutarch. 

10 Not wanted at home.] — The word is promercalia—thoſe 
things which the maſter of a family puts apart for ſale, after re- 
ſerving what is required for his uſe at home. 
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Crap. II. 


Difference betwixt * morbus and © vitium: the 

. power of theſe words in the edift of the ædiles. 
Whether an eunuch, or barren woman, can be ro- 
turned; different ſentiments upon this ſubjett. 


N that part of the edict of the curule ædiles which 

treats of the ſale of ſlaves, it is thus written. 

« TITULUS * , SCRIPTORUM . SINGULODRUM . UTEI, 

SCRIPTUS . SIT « COERATO . ITA « UTEI , INTELLEGI « 

RECTE . POSSIT . QUID . MORBI . VIFII , VE . QUOI « 

Q_. SIT. QUIS . FUGITIVUS . ERRO :VE , SIT . NOXA 
VE . SOLUTUS . NON « SIT,” 

For 


* Curule ediles.]—It was the buſineſs and duty of theſe ma- 
giſtrates to attend to the repairs of all the public buildings; and 
they were referred to as judges and arbitrators in the transfer of 
eſtates by ſale or exchange. They were called curules from their 
privilege of ſitting in public on ivory chairs, which was allowed 

alſo to the dictator, the conſuls, the cenſors, and the prætors. 

* Titulus, Sc.] The explanation of this form is attended with 
ſome difficulty; but it ſeems to be this: = It was uſual amongſt 
thoſe who ſold ſlaves at Rome to ſpeak of their different accom- 
pliſhments and good qualities; as, that they were frugal, honeſt, 

ingenious, &c, To prevent, therefore, impoſition and fraud, 

the zdiles paſſed an edi, obliging the ſlave merchants to give 
with the ſlave to be ſold, a true account of his defects, as well as 
of his good qualities. To make it, therefore, at all perſpicuous, 
it ſeems indiſpenſably neceſſary to read, inſtead of 9 
ſervorum; the meaning of the edict will then be this: . 

« Take care that the character Ctitulus) of each ſlave be i in- 
ſcribed, that it may be clearly underſtood what diſcaſe or defect 

each 
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For which reaſon the old lawyers have enquired 
which is properly called morboſum mancipium, and 
which vitio/um, and what is the difference betwixt 
morbus and vitium *. Cælius Sabinus, in the book 
which he wrote on the edit of the curule ædiles, 
ſays, that Labeo defines the meaning of morbus thus: 
« morbus eſt * habitus cujuſque corporis contra naturam 
qui uſum ejus facit deteriorem. — But the morbus, he 
ſays, ſometimes takes place in the whole, and 
ſometimes only in part of the body. The morbus of 
the whole body is, as it were, a conſumption or fe- 
ver; a partial morbus is as a blindneſs or lameneſs. —- 
« Balbus* autem, he ſays, © et atypus vitio magis 


quam 


each may have; whether he be a fugitive, or a worthleſs, and 
whether he be free from all judicial puniſhments.” 

This titulus, which I have tranſlated « character,“ was ſuſpend- 
ed about their necks. It was farther cuſtomary, when ſlaves were 
ſold, to make them run and leap about, and to ſhew themſelves 
naked, that the purchaſers might have an opportunity of exa- 
mining their ſtate of body. If the perſon who ſold the flave 
could be proved in any reſpe& guilty of falſehood concerning 
him, he was fined to the amount of twice the ſum in queſtion. 
See Heineccius, p. 513. | 

3 Difference betwixt morbus and vitium.] — This difference is 
defined accurately by Cicero, in his fourth book of Tuſculan 
Queſtions, in a ſentence which may be thus rendered: — They 
call a corruption of the whole body morbus, imbecility in con- 
junction with morbus, they call ægrotatio. 


Morbus eft.]—* Morbus is the ſtate of any body contrary | 


to nature, making its uſefulneſs leſs.” 

5 Balbus.]—They who ſtammer, or have any impediment in 
their ſpeech, are rather vitigſ than morboſt; as a horſe who bites 
or kicks is witio/us, not morbeſus. But he to whom the term 


morbus may be applied is alſo witig/us, Nor is there in this any - 


contradiction, 
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quam morboſi ſunt, ut equus mordax, aut calcitro; vi⸗ 
tigſus non morboſus eſt, ſed cui morbus eſt, idem etiam 
vitigſus eſt. Neque id tamen contra fit. Poteſt enim 
qui vitio/us eft, non morboſus eſſe. Quamobrem, quum 
de homine morbgſo ageretur, nequaquam inquit, ita di- 
ceretur. ANTI OB ID VITIUM MINORIS ERIT.” 
Concerning an eunuch, it was aſked, Whether he 
was ſold contrary to the ædiles edict, if the purchaſer 
was 1gnorant that he was an eunuch ?—They ſay, 
that Labeo replied, that he might be returned as 
being merboſus : for Labeo alſo averred, that ſows * 
when ſold, if barren, might. . Concerning a barren 
woman, if her ſterility was from nature, they ſay 
that Trebatius contradifted Labeo. For when 
Labeo ſaid that ſhe might be returned as being im- 
perfect, Trebatius thought that, conſiſtently with this 
edict, it was otherwiſe; and that the woman could 
not be returned, if her ſterility was originally a defect 
of nature. But if her health had ſuffered, and the 
defect aroſe from thence that ſhe was incapable of 
conception, then ſhe might be conſidered as im- 
perfect, and might properly be returned. It was 


contradiction. It is poſſible for a man to be vt7/us and not 
morbsſus ; for which reaſon, when they ſpoke of a perſon who 
was morbo/us, they by no means faid this — « He wilt be of ſo 
much leſs value on account of this witzum.” 

6 Sewws.]—The Aquilian law made guadruped: liable to the 
ſame rules, with reſpe& to buying and ſelling, as ſlaves. But here 
was a nice diſtinction betwixt the quadrupes and pecus. The 
quadrupes was the animal only which was broke to carry bur- 
dens, The pecus was id quod perpaſcat.— There was a doubt 
amongſt the Roman lawyers, whether ſows came under the de- 
nomination of quadrupeds.—Sce Heineccius and Juſtinian. 


* 


alſo 


\ 
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alſo diſputed of one dim of ſight, called in Latin 
luſcitioſus, and of one who was toothleſs, ſome 
contending that ſuch might be returned, others not, 
unleſs this defect proceeded from diſeaſe. With re- 
ſpect to one toothleſs, Servius affirmed, that he might 
be returned; Labeo thought otherwiſe —© For ma- 
ny,” ſaid he, © want ſome one tooth, and few men are 
more diſeaſed on that account. And it is moſt abſurd to 
ſay that men are born imperfect, for infants are not 
born with teeth.” —It muſt not be omitted, that in 
the books of the old lawyers morbus is diſtinguiſhed 
from vitium : vitium is perpetual, whilſt morbus is 
ſubject to variations. But if this be ſo, contrary to 
the opinion of Labeo above-mentioned, neither a 
blind man nor eunuch is morbgſu , I add the words 
of Maſſurivs Sabinus, from his ſecond book of 
Civil Law ;—< An inſane or dumb perſon, or one 
who has a limb torn or wounded, or has any de- 
fect making him leſs uſeful, is morboſus. He who 
is ſhort-ſighted may be conſidered perfect, as one 
who runs ſlowly.” 


N R C RA. 
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Cuae. III. 


No actions on matrimonial diſputes before the Carvilian 
divorce, The proper fignification of the word © pel- 
lex, and its derivation. 


E are informed from tradition, that for five 
hundred years after the building of Rome, 
there were no actions or ſuits on matrimonial diſ- 
putes, either in Rome itſelf, or in Latium; indeed 
there was no occaſion for any, no divorces having 
taken place. Servius Sulpicius alſo, in the book he 
wrote, de Dotibus, ſays, that ſureties on matrimo- 
nial diſputes became firſt neceſſary when Spurius 
Carvilius, who was alſo called Ruga, a noble per- 
WY cauſed himfelf to be divorced * from his wife, 
becauſe, 


* Diverced.}— This fact is recorded by Dionyſus Helicarnal- 
ſenſis, by Pliny, by Tertullian, and by Gellius. Mr. Gibbon, 
relating this, ſays, he was queſtioned by the cenſors, and hated 
by the people, but his divorce ſtood unimpeached in law. The 
warmeſt applauſe,” he adds, « has been laviſhed on the virtues 
of the Romans who abſtained from the exerciſe of this rempring 
privilege above five hundred years; but the ſame fact evinces the 
unequal terms of a connection, in which the ſlave was unable to 
renounce the tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to relinquiſh 
his ſlave.” —Sce what the hiſtorian ſays on the ſubject of di- 
vorce, Vol. viii. page 63. — © The firſt cauſes of divorce, as 
allowed by Romulus, were drunkenneſs, adultery, and falſe keys; 
thoſe afterwards allowed were the moſt trifling and contemptible 
that can be imagined. Some examples are enumerated by Hei- 
neccius, and are ſuch as theſe : perverſeneſs of temper ; Sulpi- 

cius 
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becauſe, from a natural defect, ſhe produced him 
no children. This happened in the five hundred 
and twenty-third year after the building of the city, 
in the conſulſhip of Marcus Atilius and Publius Va- 


lerius. This Carvilius is ſaid to have loved the 


wife whom he put away, with great affection; her 
manners and conduct were moſt dear to him; but 
the ſanCtity of his oath got the better of his incli- 
nation and his love, being compelled to ſwear before 
the cenſors that he married for the ſake of having 
children. A woman was denominated pellex *, and 
accounted infamous, who was connected and lived 
with a man, who had a wife legally married to him. 
This appears from a very old law, faid to be king 
Numa's: —“ PELEX* . ASAM. JUNONIS . NE. TAGITO. 


SI, 


cius Gallus repudiated his wiſe becauſe ſhe was ſeen out of doors 
without her head-dreſs ; Antiftius Vetus divorced his wife be- 
cauſe ſhe whiſpered privately with her ſlave; Sempronius So- 
phus ſent away his wife becauſe ſhe went to the games without 
his permiſſion. Some ſent away their wives becauſe they were 
too old, others becauſe they had formed more agreeable en- 
gagements ; ſome wives retired without conteſt, on ſeeing they 
were not agreeable to their hutbands, on which occaſions they re- 
ceived preſents from him, &c. 

> Pellex.]—Others were of opinion, that without any parti- 
cular circumſtances of infamy or diſgrace, ſhe was ſimply called 
pellex who lived with a man as his concubine, fine nuptiis, with- 
out the ceremonies of marriage. 

1 Pelex. Let no harlot touch the altar of Juno, if ſhe does, 
let her with diſhevelled hair ſacrifice a female lamb to Juno.” 
Juno was reſpected as, the goddeſs of marriage, and to be ex- 
cluded from her altars muſt neceſſarily have been conſidered as 
highly diſgraceful. This negleR, alſo, of the hair was no ſmall 


R2 puniſhment, 
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SI « TAGET , JUNONI . CRINIBUS . DEMISSIS . ARNAM « 
FEMINAM . CAIDITO.”'— Pellex is as Taanat, or r 
Aaxis, being, like many other words, derived from 
the Greek. 


puniſhment, as in all circumſtances of religious ceremony the 


Roman matrons were minutely attentive to the diſpoſition of . 


CnuaePr. IV. 


What Servius Sulpicius, in bis book cc De Dotibus,” 
has written of the law and cuſtom of ancient mar- 
riages. 


ER VI Us Sulpicius, in his book de Dotibus , 
informs us, that in the part of Italy which is 
called Latium, the law and cuſtom of marriages 
was of this kind: | 
© Qui uxorem ducturus erat ab eo unde ducenda 
erat, ſtipulabatur eam in matrimonium ductum iri: 
cui daturus erat, itidem ſpondebat daturum. Is 
contractus ſtipulationum ſponſionumque dicebatur 
ſponſalia. Tum quæ promiſſa erat, ſponſa appella- 
batur, qui ſpoponderat ducturum ſponſus. Sed ſi 


© De Dotibus.—“ Of Portions,” The curious reader will find 
every thing relating to this ſubje& treated at length by Briſſo- 
nius, in his tract concerning marriages, and by Heineccius, in 
his Syntagma. By the ſame authors alſo, the marriage terms, 
ſolemnities, and cuſtoms have been accurately inveſtigated. -See 
alſo Gibbon, vol. viii. 56. 


poſt 
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poſt eas ſtipulationes uxor non dabatur aut non du- 
cebatur, qui ſtipulabatur ex ſponſu agebat. Judices 
cognoſcebant. Judex quamobrem data acceptave non 
eſſet uxor, quærebat. Si nihul juſtz cauſe videbatur, 
litem pecunia æſtimabat, quantique interfuerat eam 
uxorem accipi aut dari, eum qui ſpoponderat aut 
qui ſtipulatus erat, condemnabat.“ 

This law of marriage, Servilius ſays, was ob- 
ſerved till the time, when by the Julian law the 
rights of the city were extended to all Latium *. 
Neratius ſays the ſame thing in the book he wrote 
« Of Marriages,” 


* All Latium,]—This is ſtill an indefinite expreſſion, for it 
varied in the different periods of the Roman greatneſs, At firſt 
it comprehended no more than a very ſmall district. It aſter- 
wards comprehended the different territories of the ſurrounding 
nations, whom Romulus and the kings his ſucceſſors ſubdued ; 
it ſeems finally to have been uſed as ſynonymous with the whole 
of Italy. Virgil, deſcribing ZEneas as direQing his courſe to 
Italy, uſes the expreſſion of - Tendimus in Latium,“ evi- 
dently in this latter ſenſe, 
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r 


Story of the perfidy of the Etruſtan ſoothſayers; en 
which account this verſe was ſung by the boys about 
the city of Rome : — 


% Malum confilium conſultori peſſimum oft.” 


HE ſtatue in the Comitium * at Rome of 
: Horatius Cocles*, a moft valiant man, was 
ſtruck by lightning; on account of which light- 
| ning expiation was to be made, and ſoothſayers 
were ſent for from Etruria, who, with an unfriendly 
and hoſtile diſpoſition to the Roman people, endea 
voured to counteract this expiation by oppoſite re- 
ligious rites. They malignantly adviſed this ſtatue 
to be removed to a lower place, that the fun, from 


Comitium.] — This was a place near the forum, where the 
Roman people on public occaſions aſſembled, whence the aſſem- 
blies themſelves were afterwards called Comitia. 

Horatius Cocles.]— This man alone ſuſtained the attack of 
the Etrurian army, at the entrance of a bridge, and when it was 
broken down, ſwam over to his countrymen. 

3 Struck by lightning.]—The ſuperſtition of the ancient Ro- 
mans inclined them to believe that thunder and lightning were 
indications of the wrath of heaven, and to be expiated by the 
ſolemnities of religion. It was not, however, deemed indiſcri- 
minately an ill omen.— See an example to the contrary in Livy, 
Book I. c. xlii.— The uſual expiation was the ſacrifice of a 
ſheep.—-See Herodotus, Vol. II. p. 254.—All places as well 
as perſons, ſtruck with lightning, were. viewed with a kind of 
pious horror. The places were always ſurrounded with a wall, 
the things or perſons were buried with much ſolemnity. | 

2 the 
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the oppoſing ſhade of the buildings every where 
ſurrounding it, might never ſhine upon it; which, 
when they had perſuaded to have fo done, they were 
accuſed and brought before the people, and having 
confeſſed their perfidy, were put to death. It Ap- 
peared that this ſtatue, which indeed certain reaſons 
ſuggeſted aſterwards proved to be juſt, ſhould be 
removed to a more elevated fituation Ind it was 
accordingly placed in a lofty poſition, in the area 
of the temple of Vulcan; which thing turned out. 
well and proſperouſly for the commonwealth. Af- 
terwards, becaule the Etruſcan ſoothſayers who had 
given perfidious advice were proceeded againſt and 
puniſhed, this verſe, pertinently made, was ſaid to 
have been ſung by the boys throughout the city : — 


« Malum conſilium conſultori peſſimum eſt.“ 


« Evil counſel * is moſt pernicious to the giver 
ok it.“ 


This ſtory of the ſoothſayers, and of this Iambic 
verſe of ſix feet, is ſound in the eleventh book of the 


4 Evil coxnſel, &c.] — This kind of proverbial expreſſiqn has 
been common in all times and languages. We have in ſcrip- 
ture, They digged a pit for me, and have fallen into the 
midſt of it themſelves.” Similar to this is the phraſe, « Sibi 
parat malum qui alteri parat;” and Virgil had this idea in mind, 
when ſpeaking of Tolumnius, in his twelfth Eneid:.— 

« Cadit ipſe Tolumnius augur, 
Primus in adverſos telum qui torſerat hoſtes.“ 


The fatal augur falls, by whoſe command 
The truce was broken, and whoſe lance embrued 
With Trojan blood, th* unhappy fight renew d. 


R 4 Greater 
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Greater Annals, and in Verrius Flaccus, his firft 
book of Things worthy of Remembrance. This 
verſe ſeems to be tranſlated from a ſimilar one of 
Heſiod :— 

H d xaxy HA Tw BAN xa. 


Evil counſel is moſt pernicious to the giver 
of it.” 


CnaePe. VI. 


The words of an ancient decree of the ſenate, in which 
an expiation by the moſt ſolemn ſacrifices was ordered, 
becauſe the ſpears of Mars had moved in the chapel. 
The terms © haſtiæ ſuccidaneæ and © porca præci- 
danea” are explained. Capito Ateius called certain 
bolidays © © ferie pracidanee.” 


"HEN an earthquake happened *, it was for- 
mally announced, and an expiation made; 
7 1 find it written in Ancient Memorials, that it 


4 Was 
* 


v. * Earthquake happened.] — When any phænomenon, contrary 
to the uſual courſe of nature, occurred, it was formally announced 
to the ſenate, by the conſul, The Sybilline books were then 
ordered to be conſulted, and expiations and ſupplications di- 
rected to be ſolemnly performed. The ſpears, or arms of Mars, 
mentioned in the ſubſequent paragraph, were termed ancilia ; 
they were preſerved in the capitol by a ſele& body of prieſts, 
called Salii. Upon their preſervation the ſafety of the Roman 
empire was preſumed to depend ; it was impious to move them 
from their place, except on certain occaſions, and with peculiar 
ſolemnzties. There was, in fact, but one ancile, but it is re- 

| ported 
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was announced to the ſenate that the ſpears of Mars 
had ſhaken in the chapel of the palace. On this ac- 
count, a decree of the ſenate paſſed, in the conſul- 
ſhip of Marcus Antonius and Aulus Poſtumius, of 
which this is a tranſcript * ; 

© QUOD ., . JULIUS . IL. f. PONTIFEX , NUN= 
CIAVIT . IN. SACRARIO . IN. REGIA. HASTAS . MAR- 
TIAS . MOVISSE . DB. EA. RE. ITA. CENSUERUNT . 
UTI . M. ANTONIUS , CONSUL . HOSTIIS . MAJORI- 
BUS . JOVI , ET . MARTI . PROCURARET . ET. cæ- 
TERIS , DIS. QUIBUS . VIDERETUR . PLACANDIS . UTI 
PROCURASSET ,SATIS. HABENDUM , CENSUERUNT . SI. 
QUID . SUCCIDANEIS, OPUS. ESSET . ROBIGUS. ACCEDE= _ 
RET.” —As the ſenate uſed the words hoſftie ſuccidanee, 
it was enquired what this expreſſion meant. In the 
comedy of Plautus alſo, which is called Epidicus, - 


ported of Numa, that, in order to ſecure the preſeryation of this 
one, he ordered a number of others to be made, ſo exactly re- 
ſembling it, that the difference betwixt them could not be diſ- 
tinguiſhed. | 

* Tranſcript.]—This edi& may, perhaps, be thus rendered: 

« Since Caius Julius, high prieſt, has formally announced, 
that in the ſanQuary of the palace the ſpears of Mars have 
moved, on this ſubje& they have thus decreed—That M. An- 
tonius, the conſul, ſhould take care and offer the greater hoſtiæ 
to Jupiter, Mars, and ſuch other of the deities as he thinks it is 
neceſſary to appeaſe : and if it ſhall be neceſſary to add any ſe- 
condary victims, let the god Rubigo be honoured.” 

Gronovius doubts whether the god Rubigo is here meant, or 
whether it ſhould not be read Robius, which is found in ſome 
manuſcripts. If this be admitted, the meaning will be, * If 
there be any ſecondary victims, let a red ox be ſacrificed.” — 
There was a god honoured at Rome by the name of Rubigo, 
peculiarly worſhipped by huſbandmen, as having influence over 
corn. 

: have 
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have heard the ſame term inveſtigated in theſe 
verſes: — - * 


© Mez.—Piacularem * oportet fieri ob ſtultitiam 
tuam 
Ut meum tergum ſtultitiæ tuæ ſubdas ſucci- 
daneum. ; 


But the boſtie are called ſuccidaneæ, the letter e, ac- 
cording to the nature of the compound vowel, being 
changed into i; for they are, as it were, ſucc.edanez, 
for if the firſt haſtiæ were not deemed ſatisfactory 
and adequate, others were brought afterwards, and 
Nain ; which, after the firſt were already ſlain, were, 
for the ſake of expiation, ſubſtituted and ſlain aſter- 
wards ( ſuccidebantur) and were therefore named 
ſuccidaneæ, the letter i being pronounced long. I 
underſtand there are ſome who make this letter in 
this word, barbarouſly, ſhort. But, by the ſame ver- 
bal reaſoning, theſe ſacrifices were named præci- 
daneæ, which were lain the day preceding the ſo- 
lemn facrifices. The hog alſo was named præci- 
danea, which as an expiation it was cuſtomary to of- 
fer. to Ceres before the taking of the firſt fruits, if a 
family in which a death had happened had not been 
purified, or had neglected any of the eſſential rites 
of expiation. That the hog and certain ſacrifices 
were named, as I have faid above, præcidaneæ, is ſuf- 


3 Men.—Piacularem, &c. J Theſe lines are thus rendered in 
Thornton's Plautus: 
« AndmuſtI 
Atone then for your folly ? Shall my back 
un Be offered up a ſacred victim for it?” 
1 ficiently 
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ficiently notorious; but what were the feriæ præci- 
dancæ is, I believe, leſs obvious. But I have ſub- 
Joined the words of Ateius Capiro, from his fifth 


book de Pontificio jure. — © Tiberto Coruncanto * 


pontifici maximo ferie præcidaneæ in atrum diem 
inauguratz ſunt. Collegium decrevit non haben- 
dum religion quin eo die FR ogra eſ- 
ſent.” 


* Tiberius.] — © When Tiberius Coruncarius was pontifex 
maximus, the feriæ præcidane were ordered on an unfortu- 
nate day; but the college determined that it would not be im- 
pious to celebrate the feriæ præcidaneæ on this * ” 


Car. VI 


Of an Epiſtle from Valerius Probus the grammarian, 
adareſſed to Marcellus, upon the accent of certain 
Carthaginian words. 


ALERIUS Probus the grammarian was in 


his time very eminent for learning. He pro- 
Haſdrubal, and Hamilcar as 


nounced Hannibal *, 


* Hamibal.]-Gronovius obſerves, that the laſt ſyllable in 
Hannibal is long, being in the oriental tongue the fame as Baal, 
from whence the Greek word Syx<;, In the Carthaginian 
tongue Hannibal ſignified * lord of favour: Hamilcar in like 
manner is compoſed of words which import « a ſtrong prince. 
Notwithſtanding what is here ſaid, Juvenal uſes the laſt II- 
lable of Hannibal ſhort. 


00 Hannibal et Randes collins in ture mariti.”* 
with 
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with a circumflex upon the penultima, as appears 
from a letter of his written to Marcellus, in which he 
aſſerts, that this pronunciation was that of Plautus, 
Ennius, and many others of the ancients. He, how- 
ever, introduces only a ſingle verſe from a compoſi- 
tion of Ennius, which is.called © Scipio. I add 
this verſe, which is a tetrameter, where, unleſs the 
third ſyllable of Hannibal's name be circumflexed, 
the metre will be deſective; the verſe of Ennius is 
this :— 

e Qui propter Hannibilis copias conſiderant.“ 


Scipio. The ſubject of this poem is preſumed to be the 
exploits of Cornelius Scipio Africanus. 


CHAT. VIII. 


What Caius Fabricius ſaid of Cornelius Ruffnus, a co- 
vetous man, whom, though he hated him and was his 
enemy, he took care to have elected canjul. 


ABRICIUS Luſcinus was a man who had 
obtained great glory, and performed many il- 
luſtrious actions. Publius Cornelius Rufinus was 
alſo a valiant man, and a good ſoldier, admirably 
ſkilled in military diſciphne, but he was an extor- 
tioner, and miſerably covetous, Fabricius neither 
| liked this man, nor uſed his friendſhip ; indeed he 
hated him for his manners. But when, in very pe- 
rilous times of the commonwealth, conſuls were to 
be 
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be elected, this Rufinus ſollicited the conſulſhip, and 
as his opponents were contemptible and unwarlike 
characters, Fabricius exerted all his influence to 
have Rufinus made conſul. Many being greatly 
aſtoniſhed that he ſhould ſtrive to make that man 
conſul who was a miſer, and whom he perſonally 
hated ; Fabricius replied, © It is not ſurpriſing that 
I would rather be plundered than fold.” This 

Rufinus, 


* Thar fold.]—That is, „I would rather be plundered as an 
individual, than ſold as a flave to the enemy.” This face- 
rious reply is recorded alſo by Quintilian, with a little periphra- 
ſis; « I would rather be robbed by a citizen than fold by an 
enemy.” At ſeems a little abſurd, that the ſame perſon ſhould 
be ſtigmatized as a ſordid miſer by his neighbours, and pu- 
niſhed as a luxurious citizen by the magiſtrate. This quota- 
tion from Cicero does not appear in any manuſcript, and was 
probably not inſerted by Gellius, but by ſome other hand. 

We learn from this chapter the extent of the cenſor's office. 
That ſeverity, which in a riſing ſtate was a juſt and neceſſary 
meaſure, as advancement was made in wealth and its concomi- 
tant luxuries, became either ridiculous or unavailing. The mode 
of expelling a ſenator was to omit his name, when the members 
of the houſe were called over. This duty originally belonged 
to the conſuls, but the cenſors were expreſsly created to relieve 
them of this part of their trouble. — See Middleton's Tra& on 
the Roman Senate. Many examples are recorded of ſenators 
being expelled by the cenſors, but it was often done, as appears, 
from the diſhonourable motives of private diſlike or revenge. 
The term expreſſing the duty of the cenſors with reſpect to the 
ſenate was to this effect. See Cicero de Leg.—< Cenſores pro- 
brum in ſenatu ne relinquiento. Is ordo vitio careto—ceteris 
ſpecimen elto.” “ Let the cenſors leave nothing infamous in 
the ſenate. Let this order be free from ſtain; let them be an 
example to the reſt.” | 
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Rufiuus, when he had been twice conſul, and had 
diſcharged the office of dictator, was by Fabricius, 
when cenſor, expelled the ſenate for his luxury, be- 
cauſe he had in his houſe ten pounds weight of 
ſilver. But what I have mentioned as the reply 
made by Fabricius concerning Cornelius Rufinus is 
recorded in other places. M. Cicero, in his ſe- 
cond book de Oratore, ſays, this anſwer was given, 
not by Fabricius to others, but by Fabricius to Ru- 
finus himſelf, on his thanking him for being ap- 
pointed conſul through his means. Theſe are Ci- 
cero's words :— 

« It is a mark of acuteneſs when by a trifling cir- 
cumſtance or expreſſion, what is ſubtle and obſcure 
becomes illuſtrated ; as when P. Cornelius, a man 
who had the character of a miſer and extortioner, 
but who was very valiant, and a good general, re- 
turned thanks to C. Fabricius, becauſe, though his 
enemy, he had made him conſul during a great and 
formidable war. You have no occaſion to thank 
me, was the reply, if 1 had rather be plundered 
than fold.” ”* 


We learn alſo from Cicero, that it often happened that men 
expelled the ſenate by the cenſors for imputed crimes, were 


again reſtored to their dn and were afterwards cenſors them- 
ſelves. 


CHAT. 
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CnaPr. IX. 


The proper meaning of © religioſus ;”” the various ſigni- 
fications to which it is applied: the words of Ni- 
gidius Figulus on this ſulject, taken from bis Cum- 


mentaries. 
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IGIDIUS Figulus, who next to M. Varro g 
was, I think, the moſt learned of men, in his 

eleventh book of Grammatical Commentaries, re- 

cites a verſe, from an old poem, which deſerves to 

be remembered: — 


cc Religentem * eſſe oportet, religioſum nefas.” 


Whoſe this verſe is he does not ſay, but in the 
ſame place he obſerves — This is the invariable 
- purport of ſuch kinds of words as vinoſus, mulieroſus, 
religioſus, nummoſus, ſignifying always the exceſs* of 
what is in queſtion. For which reaſon he was 
called religigſus who had bound himſelf by an in- 
remperate and ſuperſtitious regard to religion, which 
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Religentem.] — The meaning of this verſe ſeems to be, We 
ought to be attentive to the duties of religion, without being ſu- 
perſtitious; or, perhaps otherwiſe, thus“ We ought to enter- 
tain a rational fear of the deity, and not a ſuperſtitious fear.“ 

Signing exceſt.]— This muſt be conceded with ſome ex- 
ception.—See on this ſubject the Adverſaru of Barthin, p. 1647. 
— With reſpect to the examples here ſpecihed, it is, I believe, 
true, unleſs of religieſus. This word is conſidered as ſynonymous 
with pizs by Gataker, in his Opera Critica, p. 316. 

g | thing 
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thing was imputed to him as a fault.“ But beſides 
what Nigidius has ſaid, religioſus, by another change 
of meaning, began to be uſed for a chaſte perſon, 
and one who confined himſelf by certain laws and 
limits. In like manner theſe words, which have the 
fame origin, ſeem to have a different ſignification, 
religioft dies and religioſa delubra : religigſi dies are 
thoſe which are infamous, or clogged with ſome ill 
omen, on which it was not deemed expedient to 
engage in divine things, or commence any new bu- 
fineſs, which days, a multitude of ignorant people 
abſurdly and falſely call nefaſti. Therefore Cicero, 
in the ninth book of his Epiſtles to Atticus, fays— 
« Our anceſtors conſidered the day of the battle of 
Allia * as more unfortunate than that when the city 
was taken, becauſe this latter calamity was the con- 
ſequence of the former. The one day, therefore, is 
religioſus, the other not commonly known.” — But 
the ſame Cicero, in his Oration about the appoint- 
ment of an acculer, uſes the expreſſion of religic/a 
delubra, not as ominous and calamitous, but as full 
of dignity and veneration. But Maſſurius Sabinus, 
in his Commentaries de Indigenis, fays—* Reli- 
gioſum is that which, on account of a certain ſanctity, 
is remote and ſeparated from us, the word coming 
a reliquendo, as cxrimoniz a carendo. — According 


3 Allia.]—-This river flowed into the Tiber, at the diſtance 
of about ninety miles from Rome. In this place the Roman 
legions were defeated by the Gauls, under the command of Bren- 
nus. Virgil, in his ſeventh ZEncid, calls the Allia an inauſpr- 
cious name — 

« Quoſque ſecans infauſtum interluit Allia nomen.“ 
to 
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to this interpretation of Sabinus thoſe temples and 
ſhrines are religioſa, which are to be approached, not 
vulgarly nor raſhly, but chaſtely and reverently, as 
inſpiring awe and veneration, and by no means to 
be profaned. Thoſe days are termed religiof, which, 
from a contrary reaſon, we paſs by on account of 
their being unfortunately ominous. For which rea- 
ſon Terence !, in his Self-tormentor, ſays —“ Then 
by way of gift I have only—well, well: for to tell 
her 1 have nothing, I religiouſly avoid.” 

But if, as Nigidius obſerves, all words of this ter- 
mination ſignify exceſs, and have therefore a bad 
ſenſe, as vinoſus, mulieroſus, verboſus, moroſus, fa- 
moſus, why not then, ingenioſus, formoſus, and offi- 
cioſus, with ſpecioſus, which come from ingenium, 
forma, officium, why not alſo diſciplinoſus, conſili- 
oſus, victorioſus, which M. Cato has ſo written? and 
why not too, facundioſa, which Sempronius Aſel- 
lio, in his thirteenth book of Annals, has thus uſed: 
ce Facta ſua ſpectari oportere, non dicta, fi minus fa- 
cundioſa eſſent; why, I ſay, are all theſe applied, 
not in a bad but contrary ſenſe, although they re- 
ſpectively ſignify exceſs of that which they expreſs ? 
Is it becauſe a certain neceſſary limit muſt be pro- 
poſed to the words I firſt adduced ? For it may be 
ſaid of gallantry, if excefſive and immoderate; of 
manners, if too various; of words, if perpetual, infi- 
nite, and obtruſive; of fame, if too great, reſtleſs, and 

« Terence.]— Terence, in a ſubſequent paſſage, uſes the term re- 
bigiofus i in a bad ſenſe :— 
Ut ſtultæ et miſeræ omnes ſumus 


Vor. I. | * invidious Z 
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invidious ; that they are neither praiſeworthy nor 
uſeful. But neither genius, duty, beauty, diſcipline, 
counſel, victory, nor eloquence, can be circum- 
ſcribed by any limits, for the greater and more ex- 
tenſive they are, by ſo much the more are they 
entitled to praiſe. 


7 FX "+ 


The order of aſking opinions, as obſerved in the ſenate.. 
Difpute in the ſenate between Caius Ceſar the conſul, 
and Marcus Cato, who conſumed the whole day is 

DVEFORE the law which is now obſerved in 


holding the ſenate, the order of taking the votes 
varied. Sometimes his opinion was firſt aſked 


: Taking the votes varied. Every thing relating to the Ro- 
man ſenate is accurately and elegantly mentioned by Middle- 
ton in the tract abovementioned. Originally it was the cuſtom 
for the conſul firſt to ſpeak himſelf on the ſubject introduced, 
and then to aſ the opinions of the ſenators by name, beginning 
with thoſe of the higheſt rank. In the later ages of Rome, the 
conſul paid the compliment to whomſoever he thought proper. 
Gellius treats more at length on this head, Book XIV. chap. vii. 
It appears that this compliment extended only to a few of the 
conſuPs more intimate friends, or near relations, and that after- 


wards the opinions of the ſenators were 3 aſked, accord - 
ing to their rank and ſeniority. 
he 
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who was firſt choſen by the Cenſors to the ſenate ; 
ſometimes theirs, who were the conſuls elect; ſome 
of the conſuls, influenced by private attachment 
or connection, paid a compliment te ſuch as they 
thought proper, by aſking their ſentiments firſt, 
contrary to the uſual cuſtom. It was nevertheleſs 
obſerved, that when the uſual cuſtom was not fol- 
lowed, the ſentiment of no perſon was aſked firſt, 
but of conſular dignity. C. Czlar, in the conſul- 
ſhip which he held jointly with M. Bibulus, is ſaid 
to have aſked the ſentiments of four only, contrary 
to the uſual cuſtom. Of theſe tour, the firſt he 
aſked was M. Craſſus, but after he had betrothed 
his daughter to Cneius Pompey, he began to put 
the queſtion firſt to Pompey. Tiro, the freedman 
of Cicero, relates that he aſſigned the reaſon of this 
to the ſenate, which he affirms that ne had heard 
from his patron. This thing allo Capito Ateius 
has recorded, in the book which he compoſed on 
the Senatorial Office. In the ſame book of Capito 
this alſo appears: Caius Cæſar the conful,” he 
relates, «© aſked the opinion of M. Cato. Cato 
was unwilling that the matter m queſtion ſhould be 
accompliſhed, becauſe it did not feem ſalutary to 
the ſtate. In order to protract the matter, he made 
a long oration, and was taking up the whole day in 
ſpeaking. . It was the privilege of every ſenator, 
when aſked his opinion, to ſay on every ſubject 
whatever he pleaſed *, and as long as he liked. 


Cæſar 


* Whatever he pleaſed.]— Unlike the cuſtom wiſely eſtabliſhed 
in our houſes of parliament, a ſenator of ancient Rome, when 


I. = Bu called 
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Cæſar the conſul called the meſſenger ?, and ordered 

Cato, as he did not make an end, to be ſeized whilſt 
ſpeaking, and carried to priſon. The ſenate roſe, 
and accompanied Cato to the priſon. This excit- 


ing an odium, Cæſar de ſiſted, and ordered Cato to 
be diſcharged.” 


called upon to deliver his opinion, might leave the ſubje& in 
queſtion, and expatiate as he pleaſed upon any other. This is 
aſſerted, as well by our author as by Tacitus: Licere patri- 
bus quoties jus ſententiæ dicendæ accepiſſent, quæ vellent expri- 
mere, relationemque in ea poſtulare.” —Ann. 13, 14.—The ſe- 
nators were allowed, whenever they had the power of declaring 
their opinions, to introduce whatever they thought proper, and 
to require a diſcuſſion of it. 

Maſenger.— The word in Latin is viator, which ſeems in 
every reſpect to correſpond with what we underſtand by meſ- 
ſenger. Perhaps I might with equal propriety have tranſlated 
viator by apparitor, or ſummoner, for which latter word we 
have the authority of Shakſpeare. The great men of Rome, re- 
ſiding at their villas, kept theſe vlatores or meſſengers to come for 
them when any queſtion of particular importance was debated. 
Many examples are recorded in the Roman hiſtorians, beſides 
the preſent, of the time which ought to have been employed in 
ſerious deliberation about the welfare of the ſtate, being con- 
ſumed in uſeleſs and impertinent ſquabbles among the ſenators, 
Happy would it be, perhaps, if the ſenators of modern times 
were always free from ſimilar imputations. 


CHar. 
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Cnae, XI. i 

Certain more refined obſervations of Ariſtoxenus upon 4 þ 

Pythagoras, with ſome ſimilar remarks of Plutarch 1 
on the ſame ſubjett. 


N opinion equally ancient and falſe progreſs 
ſively prevailed, that Pythagoras the philoſo- 1 

pher did not eat animal food; that he alſo ab- Wo 
ſtained from beans, in Greek xvapes. The poet "i 
Callimachus was of this opinion—< Not to touch 
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* Animal food. Every particular which has been recorded 
of the life of Pythagoras, either intereſting in itſelf, or of any 
importance to morals or to men, will be found in Dr. Enfield's 
uſeful Hiftory of Philoſophy. Among other extraordinary things 
told of this wonderful man, it is faid, that he once prevented 
an ox from eating beans by whiſpering in its ear. It is very 
probable, that the founder of a ſe, anxious to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf, and to ſet apart his diſciples from the reſt of mankind, 
ſhould enjoin them many peculiarities, which, if reaſon does not 
diſapprove, it cannot poſſibly admire ; and, indeed, ſome acts of 
extravagance, which the vulgar and uninformed might revere as 
effects of extraordinary wiſdom. But it will not be aſſerted, | ol 
that a ſuperior mind, like that of Pythagoras, intended any "+ 
thing more by forbidding certain articles of food, than to incul- "if ' 
pate the neceſſity and the advantage of ſyſtematic temperance, 
 Bayle is of opinion, that the authority and aſſertion of Ariſ- 
toxenus, as here recorded, is of no great weight. It is certain 
{ſee Herodotus, Book II.) that the Ægyptians ſcrupulouſly ab- 
ſtained from beans, and it is equally notorious that Pythagoras 
borrowed many of his ideas and dogmas from the Agyptians, 


Iz beans, 
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beans, nor to eat of any thing having blood *, as 
Pythagoras has commanded, fo do I.” 

Agreeably to the ſame opinion, Cicero in his firſt 
book of Divination has theſe words : — 

ce Plato directs to go to ſleep with the body ſo 
circumſtanced that the mind may be free from per- 
turbation or deluſion. For which reaſon it was ſup- 
poſed that the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat 
beans, becauſe this food has a certain windy quality 
injurious to thoſe who ſeek mental compoſure.“— 
Thus far Cicero; but Ariſftoxenus®, the muſician, who 
was very curious with reſpect to ancient literature, and 
a diſciple of Ariſtotle, in the book which he has left 
concerning Pythagoras, affirms that this philoſo- 
pher uſed no vegetable more frequently than beans, 
becauſe this food gradually relieved the bowels. I 
have added the words of Ariſtoxenus : —“ Pytha- 


goras greatly preferred beans to other kinds of 


Having blood. ]-—The reading of this paſſage has been diſ- 
puted. Bentley recommends the reading of are, without 
life, or not having life, and other commentators vindicate vas» 
rious readings, Gronovius ridicules the reading of Bentley, 
and recommends awryvoTor. Erneſtus, with greater plauſibility, 
would read a&:ura, non animalia. 

3 Ariſtexenus.] — This writer was not only excellent with res 
ſpect to muſical accompliſhments, but he wrote various books on 
miſcellaneous ſubjects.— See Athenæus, Book XIV. I before 
obſerved, that Bayle treats the opinion of Ariftoxenus on the 
ſubject with ſome contempt; and whoever withes to ſee the 
opinions of various learned men on the ſubject diſcuſſed in this 
chapter, will do well to conſult Bayle, at the article Pythagoras. 
According to Suidas, Ariſtoxenus was the author of 453 vo- 
lumes; he lived in the time of Alexander the Great. His trea+ 
tiſe on muſic was republiſhed by Meurſius. 


: pulſe, 
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pulſe, as being of an active and purgative quality; 
he therefore particularly uſed it.” 

The ſame Ariſtoxenus relates, that he lived much 
upon very young pigs and kids. This he appears 
to have learned from Xenophilus, the intimate 
friend of Pythagoras, and from certain others who 
were advanced in years, and lived not long after the 
age of Pythagoras. What he ſays of animals is 
confirmed by Alexis, in the comedy which is 
called the Life of Pythagoras. As to his not eat- 
ing beans, the cauſe of the miſtake ſeems to be 
a verſe of PEI, of the Pythagorean ſect, to 
this effect: 


er Oh miſerable, moſt miſerable men, keep your 
hands from beans.” 


Many have thought that «vapes there meant only 


pulſe ; but they who have examined the verſes of 


* Alexis.]—This poet has been mentioned already in the ſe- 
cond book : of the comedy here alluded to, two fragments only 
remain. 'They are found in the Excerpta of Grotius. I ſubjoin 
them, as they ſeem pertinent as to the ſubject of this chapter, 
and ſeemingly apply to the peculiarities of the Pythagorean 


& Yozro; e pοð xvaber ar bt , wing 
Bae x veredeg. 

« (Take) a cup of pure water, if you drink it crudg 
It will be harſh and unpalatable.” 


„ Ed 0 bre jurpery acvTIEN PUTFON, 
Piyog, cin, oTUYWOTIT? aouoiar.”” 


It was neceſſary to endure for a time want of foed, filth, 


Cold, filence, ſorrow, and not waſhing.” 
Adaverny ſeems to have no diſtinc Sgnification from gu. 
84 


Empedocles 
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Empedoctes with more diligence and ſagacity fay, 
that in this paſſage the word ſignifies teſticuli, and 
that, they, according to the Pythagorean cuſtom, 
were by an occult and ſymbolic meaning called 
kuami, becauſe of a prolific and generative nature. 
From which latter property, Empedocles in this 
verſe does not wiſh to deter men from eating 
beans, but from indulgence of exceſſive venery. 
Plutarch alſo, a man of great authority as a teacher, 
in the firſt book which he wrote on Homer, af- 
firms, that Ariſtotle wrote the ſame thing of the Py- 
thagoreans, that they did not abſtain from eating 
animals, but only from a ſmall part of them.—The 
words of Plutarch, as the matter is curious, are 
here ſubjoined :— 

« Ariſtotle ſays that the Pythagoreans abſtained 
from the private parts, the heart, the ſea urchin, 
and certain ſimilar things, uſing all others indiſcri- 
minately.“ 

But Plutarch in his Sympoſiacs aſſerts, that the 
Pythagoreans abſtained from certain fiſnes. It is 
notorious that Pythagoras himſelf was accuſtomed to 
| fay, that he was originally Euphorbus*. Theſe 
things, therefore, are more remote than what Clear- 
chus and Dicæarchus have handed down to me- 


5 Euphorbus.) — This is ridiculed by Tertullian, but is af- 
firmed with much folemnity by Diogenes Laertius, and the Scho- 
liaſt to Apollonius Rhodius. The aſſertion is adduced by va- 
rious writers on the ſubject, to prove that Pythagoras owed 
much of his reputation to impoſture, for why, it is aſked, did he 
pretend to theſe, and ſimilar wonders, but that he might more 
eaſily impoſe upon the credulity of an ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
people ? 
mory, 
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mory, that he was afterwards Pyrander, then Calli- 
clea, then a courtezan of very beautiful aſpect, 
whoſe name was Alce. 


ö 
| 


CHAP. XII. 
Cenſorial marks and animadverſions found 5 in ancient mo- 
numents, worthy of remembrance. 


F any one permitted his land to run to waſte, 

and did not plough or keep it in order, or if 
any one had neglected his trees or vineyard, it was 
not with impunity ; it fell within the cenſor's au- 
thority, and the cenſors degraded him. Alſo, if any 
Roman knight had a horſe out of condition, or un- 
ſeemly to look on, he was fined for impolitia, 
which is the ſame as if you were to ſay incuria, or 
want of care. There are good authorities for both 
theſe circumſtances, and M. Cato has frequently at- 
teſted them. 


The proper and original juriſdiction of the cenſors ſeems to 
have been intended to extend to the immoralities, extravagance, 
and vices of the citizens. This they were authorized to do, 
without reſpect of rank or fortune, and they ſolemnly ſwore to 
diſcharge their duty without partiality. But, after all, it ſeems, 
that the puniſhment of thecenſors did not extend very far, nor 
was it conſidered as of very ſerious importance; it was often re- 
ſiſted, and often revenged. It might always be removed by an 
appeal to the people, if unjuſtly inflicted; and it does not appear 
to have endured beyond the limits of the cenſor's year of office. 
A cenſor, who undertook to expel Metellus from the ſenate, was 
by him, when tribune, ordered to be thrown from the Tarpeian 

rock, 
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rock, which puniſhment would certainly have been inflited, if 
the other tribunes had not reſcued the victim from the wrath of 
their colleague. This, however, it muſt be acknowledged, was a 
fact which happened a long time after the firſt creation of the of- 
Ice. 


CA. XIII. 


The ſounds of flutes, made in a particular manner, can 
cure thoſe afflited with the ſciatica. 


T has been credited by many, and has been 
handed down to memory, that when the pains of 
the ſciatica are moſt ſevere, they will be aſſuaged by 
the ſoft notes of a flute player. I have very lately 
read, in a book of Theophraſtus, that the melody of 
the flute, ſkilfully and delicately managed, has power 
to heal the bites of vipers. The ſame is related in 
a book of Democritus, which is entitled Of 
Plagues and Peſtilential Diſorders.” In this he ſays, 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy for many hu- 
man complaints. So great is the ſympathy betwixt 
the bodies and the minds of men, and betwixt the 
maladies and remedies of mind and body. 
| . CHar 


On peruſing this chapter, the Italian remedy of muſical ſounds 
for the bite of the tarantula will occur to every reader, How 
great, or how particular the ſympathy may be betwixt the bo- 
dily organs of men and the affections communicated to the 
brain, by the means of the auditory nerves, is a queſtion much 
too ſubtle for my capacity to inveſtigate. One ſimple operation 
harmony ſeems capable of obvious and ſatisfatory explana- 

tion. 
4 
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Cnay. XIV. 


Anecdote of Hoſtilius Mancinus the edile, and Mamilia 
the courtezan : the words of the decree of the tribunes 
fo whom Mamilia appealed. 


S I was reading the ninth book of the Conjec- 

tures of Ateius Capito on Public Deciſions, I 

met with a decree of the tribunes full of ancient 
gravity. I therefore remembered it; it was upon 
this occaſion, and to this purport.—A. Hoſtilius 
Mancinus was curule zdile. He ſummoned Ma- 
milia the courtezan before the people, becauſe he 


tion. Agitation of mind will often occaſion, and always in- 
creaſe, the diſeaſe called fever, and indeed many other com- 
plaints to which the body is liable. As far as mental agita- 
tion is concerned, moſt men muſt have felt that it is in the power 
of ſoft and tender muſie to ſoothe and compole it, The cure of 
the bite of the tarantula by muſic is not enough authenticated: 
what ſeems moſt difficult to be comprehended is, that the ſame 
kind of muſic is not always ſucceſsful ; one perſon requires one 
inſtrument, and one another..-See Mead on poiſons. —To all 
perſons thus affected quick muſic is, however, indiſpenſable. The 
doctor obſerves, that no one was ever known to be cured by 
flow or penſive harmony. The curious reader will find two ex- 
traordinary anecdotes of fevers cured by muſic, which had no 
connection (apparently) with the wounds ef poiſonous animals, 
in the 23d volume of the Gentleman's Magazine; and the 
lover of poetry has a beautiful deſcription of the effects of mu- 
fic in exciting the paſſions of rage and love in Dryden's ode. 
See alſo Bayle, article Gon d1MEL, where many entertaining 
anecdotes of the various effects of muſical ſounds are recorded. 


Was 
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was wounded from her apartment * by a ſtone in 
the night, and he ſhewed the wound which the ſtone 
had made. Mamilia appealed to the tribunes of the 
people. To them ſhe related, that Mancinus came 
to her houſe at an unſeaſonable hour ; ſhe was not at 


liberty to receive him into her apartments; and, on 
his endeavouring violently to break in, he was re- 
pelled with ſtones. The tribunes decreed that the 
ædile was properly driven from the place, where he 
ought not to have appeared with a garland *. They 
alſo prevented the ædile from appealing to the 
people. 

CHAP, 


* Fpartment.]—The word, in the edition of Gronovius, is ta- 
bulato; it is read in other places ambulacro, which Solinus ad 
Salmaſium corrects to ambulatu, which would fignify, as he 
walked along. 

> With @ garland. ]—That is, with marks of intemperance. 
For in a drinking party it was always cuftomary to wear gar- 
lands, as appears perpetually in the claſſic writers. The zdile 
was alſo guilty of another impropriety. It was particularly the 
province and duty of his office to regulate taverns and houſes of 
ul fame. Seneca, in his tract De Vita Beata, calls brothels, by 
an elegant periphraſis, loca ædilem metuentia, places fearing 
the ædile. And yet in the Afinaria of Plautus, Argyfippus 
threatens Cleæreta the bawd, that he will prefer a complaint 
againſt her ad tres viros. The tres viri appear to have been a 
kind of ſuperior watch, who took care of the ſtreets by night. 
Ovid tells us, that at an early period of life he was elected to 
this office: | 


6 Deque viris quondam pars tribus una ful. Peer 

The particular condition and circumſtances of courtezans (me- 
retrices) at Rome, is explained at length by Briſſonius, in his 
learned book De veteri Ritu Nuptiarum et Jure Connubi - 
orum. 
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CH AP. XV. 


Defence of an opinion in Salluſt's hiſtory, which bis 
enemies cenſure with violence and malignity. 


HE elegance of Salluſt's ſtyle, and his care in 

conſtructing and giving a new turn to his ex- 
preſſions, has excited much invidiouſneſs; and many, 
even of ſuperior minds, have buſied themſelves to diſ- 
cover and point out blemiſhes, carping at him with 
an equal degree of ignorance and malignity. There 
are certainly ſome things deſerving reprehenſion, as 


that paſſage in the hiſtory of Catiline, which carries 


the appearance of neglect and haſte.— It is this ;— 
« To me, indeed, although an equal reputation 
by no means attends the writer and performer of ac- 
tions, it ſeems in the firſt degree difficult to record 
exploits. Firſt, becauſe the ſtyle ſhould be equal 
to the ſubject ; ſecondly, becauſe, when you point 
out faults, many will think you influenced by male- 
volence and envy. When you expatiate on the 
great valour and glory of the good, whatever any 
one thinks he himſelf could do, he hears with com- 


orum. It appears that courtezans were obliged formally to 
leave their names, and intimate their profeſſion, at the zdile's 
houſe or office. See a curious paſſage in Tacitus: “ Veſtilia, 


prætoria familia genita, licentiam ſtupri apud ædiles vulgave- | 


rat, more inter veteres recepto.” —* Veſtilia, born of a patrician 
family, had made known her profeflion at the ædiles, according 
to a cuſtom of our anceſtors.” | 


placency ; 
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placency; all beyond this, he deems feigned and 
falſe.” 

He propoſed, they object, to relate the cauſes 
why it appeared difficult to record exploits ; but 
firſt, without relating any cauſe, he makes complaints. 
For it does not ſeem. to be a cauſe why hiſtory 
ſhould be a difficult work, that they who read, either 
falſely interpret what is written, or do not believe 
it to be true. The expreſſion, they ſay, of difficult, 
is liable and obvious to milinterpretation*; becauſe 
that which is difficult, is ſo from the difficulty of 
the work itſelf, not from the miſtaken opinions 
of others. This is what theſe malevolent objectors 
urge. But Salluſt uſes the word arduum, not for 
what is difficult only, but what the Greeks call 
Jvoxepts and yaxeror, which is not difficult alone, 
but troubleſome, inconvenient, and intractable, with 
the meaning of which words the expreſſion of Sal- 
luſt abovementioned is perfectly conſiſtent. 


CHAP. 


The ſtyle of Salluſt exerciſed the critical ſagacity of many 
writers, both in ancient and modern times. The elegant Aſinius 
Pollio reprehended him as too fond of old and obſolete words. 
See Suetonius,—From which imputation he is again ably vin- 
dicated by Bayle,—See the article RaynavuD.—Again, Dr. 
Blair, in his leQurgs, affirms of Salluſt, that he attended more to 
the elegance of his narrative, than to the unfolding of ſecret 


cauſes and ſprings. It is, perhaps, a more ſerious accuſation 
againſt him, that he, who in his writings declaimed againſt im- 
morality and vice, was himſelf a very profligate character. Hes 
was ſolemn!y accuſed of adultery before the prætor, and ſeverely 
reprehended by the cenſor in 2 full ſenate for his profligacy.. 
The expratien of Mr. Gibbon on this ſubje& is ſomewhat fingu- 

lar. 
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C RAT. XVI. 


Of certain words declined by Varro and Nigidius, con- 
trary to the uſual cuſtom : * 
kind from the ancients. 


E find that M. Varro, and P. Nigidius, 
the moſt learned of the Romans, invariably 
fid and wrote ſenatuis, domuis, and fluctuis, which 
is the genitive caſe, regularly from ſenatus, domus, 
and fluctus; whence in like manner they ſaid, ſe- 
natui, domui, fluctui, &c. This verſe alfo of Te- 


rence, the comic poet, is in the older books 2 
written. 


we Ejus anuis opinor cauſa quz eſt mortua.” I | 
Some of the old grammarians have wiſhed to 


ſtrengthen this their authority by thus reaſoning ;— 
that every dative caſe ſingular, ending in i, if not like 


the genitive ſingular, this latter is formed by adding 5, 


lar. The hiftorian Salluſt, who 2% fully practiſed the vices 
which he has ſo elaquently cenſured, employed the plunder of 
Numidia to adorn his palace and his gardens on the Quirinal 
Hill.“ 

Whatever his vices may have been, to which I make allu- 
hon with regret, the character of Salluſt as a writer ſtands far 
above my praiſe, and his writings will continue to be read with 
admiration and inſtruction, as long as a combination of ſtrength 
with elegance ſhall be conſidered as the excellence of hiſtorical 
compoſition. .* From this rank,“ to borrow an expreſſion of 
Philippus Carolus, « which he has always enjoyed, there exiſt 
no cenſors who have power to remove him.” 
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as patri, patris ; duci, ducis ; cædi, cædis. When, 
therefore, they urge in the dative caſe, we ſay, huic 
ſenatui, the genitive ſingular from this, is not ſenatus 
but ſenatuis. But all do not allow that in the mo 
caſe it ought to be ſenatui rather than ſenatu ; as 
Lucilius in this caſe uſes victu and anu, not vietui 
and anui.— 


& Quod ſumptum atque _ victu præponĩs 
honeſto,” _ 'K, 


In another place he fays, anu noceo. Virgil allo} | 
in the dative caſe uſes aſpectu, not aſpectui 


5 e Teque aſpectu ne ſubtrahe noſtro. wh 
And in the Georgics— 
EN Quod nec concubitu indulgent.” 


Caius Cæſar alſo, whoſe authority reſpecting ds 
Latin language i is very great, ſays in his Anti-Cato 
—< Unius atrogan:iz, ſuperbiæque, dominatuque.” 

Alſo in his third Oration againſt Dolabella—< Ibi 
ifti quorum in ædibus faniſque poſita et honori erant 
et ornatu.” Likewiſe in his books on analogy, he 


thinks all words of this kind are to be written 
without the i. 


Perpetual examples of this uſage of the ablative of the fourth 
declenſion, inſtead of the dative, occur in Virgil, Cicero, Cæſar, 
and the beſt Latin writers. Rutgurſius has collected the tabula 
of this Nigidius, and illuſtrated them with notes. Cæſar cer- 
tainly wrote two books againſt Cato; his books of analogy are 


mentioned by Suetonius, but no fragments of the works here al- 
luded to remain. 


Cnar. 
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Caae. XVII. 


Of the nature of certain particles which, prefixed to 
verbs, appear to become long without elegance or pro- 
Priety, diſcuſſed by various inſtances and arguments. 


I N the eleventh of Lucilius are theſe verſes :;— 
te Scipiadæ magno improbus objiciebat Aſel- 


lus 


Luſtrum illo cenſore malum infelixque fuiſſe.” 


I have heard many read objiciebat with the o long, 


which they ſay they do to preſerve the metre. The 
fame has alſo in another place— 


« Et jam 
Conjicere in verſus diftum præconis volebarn 
Granl.” 


Here alſo the firſt prepoſition of the verb is long, 
for the ſame reaſon. Again, in his fifteenth— 


« Subjicit hung humilem et ſufferctus poſteri- 
orem.” 


They read ſubjicit with the 2 of di becauſe in an 
heroic verſe the firſt ſyllable cannot properly be 
ſhort. - Thus, in the Epidicus of Plautus they pro- 
nounce con as a long ſyllable ;— 


Age nunc jam, orna te, Epidice, et pallium in 
_collum conjice.“ 


Vor. I. | T I have 
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I have alſo heard ſubjicit in Virgil pronounced long 
by many.— 

« Et jam Parnaſia laurus 
Parva ſub ingenti matris fe ſubjicit umbra.” 

But neither ob, nor the prepoſition ſab, have the 
nature of a long ſyllable, nor indeed con, unleſs 
when ſuch letters follow it as are found in the words 
conſtituit and confecit ; or when the letter x is cut 


off, as Salluſt ſays, © coopertus facinoribus.” —But in 
theſe inſtances which I have adduced, the metre 


may be perfect, and theſe prepoſitions not made 


barbarouſly long, for in theſe words the ſecond 
letter ſhould be written, not with one but two ii. 
For the word to which the above-mentioned par- 
ticles are prefixed, is not icio but jacio, and does 


not make the perfe&t icit but jecit. This, being 


compounded of the letter a, changes @ into 7, as 
in the words in/ilio and incipio, and thus has the 
force of a conſonant. For which reaſon this ſyl- 
lable, pronounced a little broader and longer, does 
not ſuffer the firſt ſyllable to be ſhort, but makes it 


long by poſition, and therefore the meaſure of the 


verſe, and the regularity of the pronunciation, re- 
mains. What I have ſaid, tends to ſhew that in 
this paſſage of the ſixth book of Virgil— 


« Eripe me his invicte malis, aut tu mihi terram 
Injice—” 


injice is to be pronounced and written as above- 
mentioned, unleſs any one ſhould be ſo perverſe 
as in this word alſo to make the prepoſition in long, 
for the ſake of the metre. In obicibus, therefore, 

: ”” 


| 
\ 
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we afk by what reaſon the o is made long, ſince 
this word is deduced from the verb obicio, and 
is by no means ſimilar to motus, derived from 
moveo, where the o is pronounced long I re- 
member that Sulpicius Apollinaris, a man of pro- - 
found erudition, pronounced obicis and obicibus 


with the 6 ſhort, and ſo uſed to read this paſſage in 
Virgil ;— 


« Qua vi maria alta tumeſcant 
Obicibus ruptis.” 
But the letter i, which as I remarked ought to be 
double in the word, he pronounced a little fuller 
and longer. It is conſiſtent, therefore, that ſubices, 
which is compounded as obices, ſhould be pro- 
nounced with the « ſhort. Ennius, in his tragedy 


called Achilles, uſes ſubices for the high parts of the 
air beneath the firmament, in theſe verſes :;— 


Per ego deum ſublimes ſubices, humidus 
Unde oritur imber ſonitu ſævo et ſpiritus.“ 


| Yet you will hear many read this with the « long. 
This very word is uſed by M. Cato with another 
prepoſition, in the oration he made concerning his 
conſulſhip :—< Ita hos fert ventus ad priorem Py- 
renæum quos projicit in altum;” and Pacuvius like- 
wie, in his 3 Promontorium cujus ä 
in altum projicit.” 


The lines which * in the beginning of this chapter convey 
no deſpicable pun—literally tranſlated they have this meaning. 
T 2 « The 
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The ſtupid Aſellus objected to the * Scipio, that when 
he was cenſor 
The luſtrum was dad, and inauſpicious,” | 


Aſellus was the cognomen of the Sempronĩan family, a and Sem- 
pronius Aſellio was tribune of the people, and wrote an account 
of the Numantine war, which was conducted by Publius Scipio 
Africanus. But Aſellus alſo means an aſs : Lucilius may there- 
fore be underſtood to mean, ** A great aſs objected to Scipio, &c.“ 
— The jeſt is ſaid to have been Scipio's own. Aſellus was 
boaſting of ſomething he had done; when Scipio obſerved, 
« Agas Aſellum, that is, « You acted like Afellus,”” or like an 
aſs. 

The cenſors took a ſurvey of the people every five years, on 
which occaſion they performed a ſolemn luſtration, or ſacrifice of 
expiation for the people; whence the word Iuſtrum was uſed to 
fignify a term of five years. 

The ſubje& matter of this long chapter, Carolus obſerves, 
may be conveyed in very few words. — The prepoſitions ob, 
con, ſub, in, are naturally * but are by many of the old 
writers uſed long. 


Cnay. XVIII. 


Some things of Africanus the Elder taken from hiſtory, 
worthy of notice. 


L OW much Scipio Africanus the Elder * ex- 
1 celled in the ſplendor of his virtues; of how 
lofty and dignified a mind, and of how great confi- 

dence 


The anecdotes here recorded of this illuſtrious character 
convey a ſolemn and important leſſon. We firſt learn, that the 
ufirmities of mankind have been much the fame in all ages, and 

. * in 
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dence in himſelf he was, is evident from a multitude | 
of his. ſayings and exploits. Among which are 
theſe two examples of his boldneſs and vaft ſupe- 
riority: When M. Nævius, a tribune of the people, 
publicly accuſed him, and affirmed that he had re- 
ceived money from king Antiochus, that peace 
might be made with him in the name of the Roman 


in all forms of government. The ſplendour of Scipio's vic- 
tories, and the advantages which he obtained for his country, 
could not prote& him from the murmurs of the envious, and 
calumnies of the mean. We learn alſo, that there is no ſecurity 
againſt injury or N but the conſciouſneſs of 1 integrity and 
virtue. 


a Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inftantis tyrann 
Menti quatit ſolida, neque auſter | I 
Dux inquietz turbidus Adriz BS 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus : 
Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. 


tos alſo the ſame poet in another place :— 


« Hic murus aheneus eſto 
Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa.“ 


The facts here recorded are found alſo, with Uüttle variation, 
in Livy, and in Valerius Maximus. 

The uſual mode of dividing plunder taken in war, as it pre- 
vailed amongſt the primitive and more virtuous Romans, was 

| this :—As it was colleQed by the ſoldiers it was given into the 

cuſtody of the quæſtor; it was his duty afterwards to diſtribute it 
again amongſt the troops. It was nevertheleſs in the power of. 
the generals to reward particular individuals and exploits, of 
which, however, he might be 84 to render a ſubſequent ac- 
count. . 


- 


T3 ESD people, 
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people, on milder and more acceptable conditidns, 
with other criminal imputations, unworthy of ſo great 
a man; Scipio, after a ſhort preface, which the 
glory and dignity of his life demanded - Ro- 
mans, ſaid he, © ] remember this to be the day, 
when the Carthaginian Hannibal, the greateſt op- 
poſer of our power, was overcome in a mighty 
battle by my arms, in Africa; when I obtained for 
you a peace, and a victory beyond your hopes. Let 
us not, then, be ungratefu] to the gods, but ler us 
leaye this fellow here, and inſtantly go and return 
thanks to almighty Jupiter.” Having ſaid this, he 
turned about, and proceeded towards the capital, 
On which, the whole aſſembly, who had met to de- 
cide on Scipio's conduct, leaving the tribune, fol- 
lowed Scipio to the capitol, and from thence ac- 
companied him to his houſe with joy and folemn 
acclamations. 

There is ſaid alſo to be an oration ſpoken by Scipio 
on this occaſion; but they who doubt its authen. 
ticity do not deny that, theſe were the words of 
Scipio, which ] have mentioned. There is another 
memorable action related of him: — Two popular 
tribunes, whoſe names were Pætilius, induced, as it 
is ſaid, by M. Cato, the enemy of Scipio, to haraſs 
and accuſe him, inſiſted with great vehemence in 
the ſenate, that he ſhould: give an account af the 
money of Antiochus, and of the plunder which he 
had taken in that war. He had been lieutenant to 
his brother S. Scipio Aſiaticus, imperator in that 
province, T hep Scipio, riſing, produced a book 

. N 2 from 
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from his boſom *, and affirmed, that every particu- 
lar, both of the money and all the plunder, was 
contained in that book. They inſiſted that it 
ſhould be read aloud, and depoſited in the treaſury. 
< That I will not do,” faid he, * nor will I ſo infult 
myſelf.” He then, in the preſence of them all, tore 
the book in pieces; being heinouſly offended that he, 
to whom the republic owed its glory and preſerva- 
tion, ſhould be called upon to account for money 
and plunder taken in war. 


From his boſom. ]—The toga, when held up by the left hand, 
made a kind of pocket at the breaſt, in which any thing might 
be kept. Turnebus has à chapter in his Adverſaria on this par- 
ticular word, ſinus, but it ſeems more ſubtle than ſatisfactory. 


— — — _ 
CHaP, XIX. 


N bat M. V. arro, in his Lo giftoricum, wrote on reftrain- 
ing children in their food. 


T appears from experience, that children, if in- 

dulged with exceſs of food, or of ſleep, become 
dull, ſo as to have the ſtupifying effects of a le- 
thargy, and that their bodies do not attain a proper 
degree of ſize or ſtrength. Many phyſicians and 
philoſophers have ſaid this, as well as M. Varro in 
his Logiſtoricum, which is entitled Capys, or the 
Education of Children.“ 


This obſervation, with reſpect to the food of children, ſeems 
too plain to be controverted. The book of Varro here men- 


14 tioned 
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tioned is loſt. It is called Catus by ſome, and Cato by others. 
In the firſt ſtage of children the mother's milk ſeems both the 
moſt natural and proper food ; ſome excellent remarks on the 
general management of children, particularly as to what reſpects . 
their diet, will be found in « Letters to Married Women,” writ- 
ten, I belieye, by a Dr. Smith, 


CHaP. XX. 


Unſeaſonable jeſters were cognizable by the cenſors : 
they even deliberated on puniſhing one who yawned 
in their preſence. 


MONG the ſeverities of the cenſors, theſe 

three examples are recorded of their ex- 
treme rigour of diſcipline : One is this ;—the cenſor 
exacted a folemn oath concerning wives ; it was thus 
expreſſed -“ You, from your mind, have you a 
wife? —A certain jeering, vulgar and ridiculous 
fellow was about to take this oath, thinking this a 
fair opportunity for a jeſt; when, as uſual, the cen- 
ſor ſaid, © You, * to your mind, have 
you 


To your mind. ]—*© Ex animi tui ſententia.” —This was a 
particular form of expreſſion. The cenſor aſked the queſtion 3 in 
this manner —* Anſwer me truly, have you a wife ?”-—The 
jeſter perverts this, which, literally interpreted, is « According 
to your mind, have you a wife?“ -I have a wife,” ſays he, 
te but not according to my mind.” 

It was the duty of the cenſors to encourage marriage ; upon 
he young unmarried men a ſort of fine was impoſed, which — 

6 | calle 


ny 
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you a wife ?”—< J have,” ſays he, © a wife truly, 
but by no means to my mind.” Then the cenfor, 
becauſe he had been unſeaſonably facetious, degraded 
him, and aſſigned as the reaſon this ſcurvy jeſt 
ſpoken in his preſence. Another inſtance of the 
ſevere diſcipline of this office is this :—There was 
a deliberation about fining a man, who being called 
by his friend before the cenſors, whilſt expecting 
their deciſion yawned, clearly and aloud; and he was 
about to be fined, this being conſidered as a proof of 
an indolent and careleſs temper, and of a rude and 
impertinent confidence : but when he ſwore that 
his yawning was reluctant and involuntary, and 
that he was afflicted with the diſeaſe termed the 
gapes , he was acquitted of his deſtined fine. 

P. Scipio Africanus, the brother of Paulus, re- 
lates both theſe ſtories in the oration which he 
made to the people when cenſor, exhorting them to 
imitate the manners of their anceſtors. A third 
example of ſeverity is recorded by Sabinus Maſ- 
ſurius, in his ſeventh book of Memorials : —< When 
Publius Scipio Naſica and M. Popilius were cen- 
ſors, and were taking the cenſus of the knights, 
they perceived a horſe lean and ill-conditioned, 
whilſt its maſter appeared to be both well fed and 
well dreſſed.— How happens it, they aſked, that 

\ 
called © zs uxorium :” the firſt queſtion, therefore, propoſed to 
each man as he appeared before the cenſor was, „Are you 
married?“ 

7 Oſcedo.] — This word, which I have rendered the gapes, 13 
by ſome thought to mean an ulcerated mouth. — See the Adver- 
faria of Turnebus. 

you 
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you are in ſo much better plight than your horle ? * 
—* Beeauſe,” he replied, I take care of myſelf, 
whilſt my horſe is under the care of my vile ſlave 
Statius.'—The anſwer was not deemed ſufficiently 
reſpectful, and they degraded him according to cuſ- 
tom.“ —Statius is a ſervile name, and many ſlaves 
among the ancients were ſo called. Cæcilius, the 
writer of comedies, was a celebrated flave, and was 
firſt called Statius *; afterwards this was made a cog- 
nomen, and he was named Cæcilius Statius. 


Statius.—It is alſo imapined by ſome that Papinius Sta- 
tius the poet was originally of a ſervile condition. 

The office of cenſor, with all the rigour of its ancient diſci - 
pline, was endeavoured to be revived by the emperor Decius, 
in the perfon of Valerian, but in vain. The reader, perhaps, 
will be pleaſed to ſee what Mr, Gibbon remarks on this ve- 

« A cenſor. may maintain, he never can reftore, the morals 
of a ſtate. It is impoſſible for ſuch a magiſtrate to exert his 
authority with benefit, or even with effect, unleſs he is ſupported 
by a quick ſenſe of honour and virtue in the minds of the people, 
by a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a train of 
uſeful prejudices, combating on the ſide of national manners. 
In a period when thoſe principles are annihilated, the cenſorial 
juriſdiction muſt either fink into empty pageantry, or be con- 
verted into a partial inſtrument of vexatious oppreſſion.“ 


The obſervations of Monteſquiey on the office of cenſor are 
very valuable, 
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Ear, T 


The philoſopher Muſoniys cenſures the commendationg 
Paid to a philoſopher when ſpeaking, by loud acclama- 
tions and noiſy compliments, 


HAVE heard, that Muſonius * the philoſopher 
uſed to make this remark, «© When a philo- 
ſopher encourages, adviſes, perſuades or reprehends, 
or diſcuſſes any thing of philoſophic diſcipline, if 
they who hear him pour out trite and vulgar 
praiſes without any reſtraint or delicacy, if they cry 
out *, and are extravagantly affected by his face- 
| tious 
* Muſonius.]-vy There were two eminent men of this name, 
One is mentioned by Philoſtratus, in his life of Apollonius, the 
Other lived in the time of Julian. It is the former to whom 
Gellius alludes. Philoſtratus ſays, that his love of philoſophy 
involved him in diſgrace and puniſhment. 
® If they cry gut.] — The different modes which the moſt po- 
liſhed among men adopt to teſtify their approbation of an elo- 
quent ſpeaker, ſeem in a manner to defy the powers of reaſom 


and argument to explain. Our Engliſh word applaud comes 
from the Latin word plaudo, which fignifies- to clap the hands. 


Tis was the manner in which the Romans teſtified their appro- 
bation 
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. tious expreſſions, his method of diſcourſe, and parti- 


cular repetitions, then you may know that the one 
has ſpoken, and the other liſtened, without effect; 


the ſpeaker being rather a trumpeter than a philo- 


ſopher. The mind,” ſays he, © of one who hears a 
philoſopher, 


bation of what paſſed in the theatre, which is forcibly intimated 
by Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus.—*< Populum Ro- 
manum manus ſuas non in defendenda republica ſed in p/au- 
dendo conſumere.” —* The Roman people wear out their hands 
not in defending their country, but in clapping.” | 
Milton deſcribes the approbation with which the ſpeech of 
Mammon, in the ſecond book, was heard, thus 


* He ſcarce had finiſh'd, when ſuch murmur fill'd 
Th' afſembly, as when hollow. rocks retain 
The ſound of bluſtering winds, which all night long 
Had rous'd the ſea, now with hoarſe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men o'er-watch'd,” &c. &c. 


In another place, he repreſents the fallen angels as riſing all 
at once, in approbation of the ſpeech of Satan :— 


« At once with him they roſe; 
Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote.” 


Which made of expreſſion intimates that they all roſe by one 
ſudden inſtantaneous impulſe. 

In our houſes of parliament, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt ac- 
compliſhed of our countrymen do not ſcruple to expreſs their 
approbation of a a s eloquence by vociferating Haar 
be ar | 725 

Homer, and after him Virgil, give us to underſtand that the 


profoundeſt admiration of a ſpeaker is indicated by ſilence; ſi- 


milar to which is the idea of Shakeſpeare, who calls N 
« the perfecteſt herald of joy.“ 


A happy diſcrimination was made by ſome ancaymons writer 
| betwixt 
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philoſopher, if what is ſaid be uſeful and falurary, 


and preſcribes remedies for infirmities and vice, has 
neither leiſure nor inclination for profuſe and extra- 
vagant praiſe, Whoever the hearer may be, unleſs 
extraordinarily profligate, he muſt feel a kind of awe 


betwixt the different 3 of admiration felt by an audience, 
on ſeeing the exhibition of the character of Lear, by the two 
rivals for theatric fame, (Garrick and Barry :— 


% Two different modes the town adopts 
To praiſe their different Lears ; 
To Barry loud huzzas they give, 
To Garrick only tears,” 


Ovid alſo well diſtinguiſhes betwixt the applauſe paid to the 
eloquence of Ajax, and of Ulyſſes. When Ajax had finiſhed 
ſpeaking, the audience expreſſed their approbation aloud ; but 
when Ulyſles ceaſed, there was ſilence. It ſeems that the lively 
temper of the French nation indulges itſelf in the moſt ve- 
hement and clamorous emotions on hearing any public ſpeaker 
whom they admire ; and ſcruple not in their national aſſembly 
to interrupt the moſt ſerious debates by tumuituous acclama- 
tions: Allowing for the influence of cuſtom, for national cha- 
rater, and other external agencies, I think I am juftified in 
concluding, that the ſtronger and more energetic the mind is, 
the leſs the paſſions principally exerciſed will be openly dif- 
played. This idea receives ſome confirmation from the fact, 
that untutored ſavages ſuffer all the agonies of torture, and con- 
ceal the deadlieſt extremes of rage and revenge, beneath a 
gloomy filence ; and that ſome nations did anciently, and do 
eren now, ruſh on to battle with ſhouts and clamour, others 
with a ſolemn and awful filence. 

It ſeems very difficult, if not impoſſible, to explain moſt of 
the ſe external modes of teſtifying at the inſtant, approbation or 
d:flike, from the principles of the aſſociation of ideas, or from 
reflection; they ſeem rather the reſult of the ſenſation of the 
moment, without any intervention of the memory or judgment. 


Vol. I. Ss whilſt 
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whilſt the philoſopher is ſpeaking, muſt filently ex- 
perience emotions of ſhame, of repentance, of plea- 
ſure, and admiration. His countenance and ſenſi- 
bility will be variouſly changed and affected, in pro- 
portion as the diſcourſe of the philoſopher ſhall 
have intereſted him, or awakened the ingenuous or 
morbid qualities of his mind. He further ob- 
ſerved, that extreme praiſe was not remote from 
admiration, but that the extremeſt admiration did 
not produce words, but ſilence.—“ For this rea- 
fon,” he continued, © the wifeſt of poets makes 
thoſe who heard Ulyſſes relate, in a moſt delightful 
manner, his travels, when he had finiſhed ſpeaking 
not leap up with vociferous clamour, but he repre- 
ſents them as being univerſally ſilent, as if aſtoniſhed 
and confounded with the ſoothing gratification of 


their ears, extending even to their power of utte- 
rance,” | 


— 2 — 


CA. II. 
Alexander's horſe, called Bucephalus. 


HE horſe of king Alexander was, in appear- 
ance as well as in name, Bucephalus *. 
Chares has reported, that he was bought for thir- 


teen 


* Bucephalus,]J—having a head like an ox; from us, an ox, 
and x:Paan, a head. A ſpecies of ſerpents were called «94a, 
and the Athenians ludicrouſly named ſo. See Heſychius at 


the word xe Pant. Many particular anecdotes and deſcrip- 


tions 
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teen talents, and given to king Philip, a ſum. equal 
to three hundred and twelve thouſand ſeſterces of 
our money. Concerning this horſe it ſeems worthy 
of being remembered, that when he was made ready 
and armed for battle, he never would ſuffer himſelf 
to be mounted by any but the king. It is further 
memorable of this horſe, that when, in the Indian 
war, Alexander was mounted upon him, and per- 
forming the nobleſt exploits, he had careleſsly en- 
tangled himſelt amidſt a phalanx of the enemy : 
ſpears from all parts were heaped on Alexander, 


tions of this horſe are to be found in Pliny and Quintus Curtius. 
According to Salmaſius in Solinum, it is diſputed whether he 
ſhould not more properly be called Bucephalea. With reſpect 
to the price ſaid to be given for this horſe, it the leſs ſurpriſes 
us, when we remember how large a ſum was given in our coun- 
try for the famous Eclipſe. It is remarxed alſo of this Eclipſe, 
that in his outward form he was not very beautiful, but coarſe. 
and large, as formed rather for ſtrength than ſpeed. 

According to Pliny, Bucephalus would admit any other rider 
to mount him, as well as Alexander, except when he was decked 
with the royal furniture. 

A ſeſtertius was in our money worth about one penny 3 z far- 
things. A hundred thouſand ſeſtertii are worth C. 8, 072. 85. 4 d. 
The ſum, therefore, given for Bucephalus, was about C. 24,314. 27. 
as nearly as can be computed. 

The Chares mentioned in this chapter was of Mytilene, and 
wrote the life of Alexander. He is often quoted by Athenzus 
and by Plutarch. A ſimilar fact is recorded by Homer, of the 
horſes of Achilles, who, when Achilles firſt returns to combat, 
are by Juno enabled to tell the warrior that they will bring him 
home that day ſafe from the battle 


Achilles, yes, this day at leaſt we bear 
Thy rage in ſafety thro' the files of war, &c.“ 
and 
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and the horſe was covered with many and deep 
wounds, in the neck and in his fide. Ready to 
expire, and almoſt exhauſted of blood, he bore 
the king from the midſt of the foe with a moſt ra- 
pid pace, and having carried him beyond the reach 
of their ſpears, he dropped down, and, certain that 
his maſter was ſafe, he breathed his laſt, as if with 
the conſolation of human ſenſibility. Upon this 
king Alexander, having been victorious in this war, 
built a city on this ſpot, and, in honour of his horſe, 
named it Bucephalon. 


— Ä — — 
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What was the original -occafion which led Protagoras 
to-the fludy of philoſophy. 


HEY fay that Protagoras, a man eminent in 
his purſuits of learning, with whoſe name 
Plato has inſcribed his celebrated tract, when a 


® Celebrated tract.] —Protagoras, or the Sophiſt. This anec- 
dote is related by Plate, by Plutarch, and by Diogenes Laer- 
tius; but, as Gronovius remarks, by none ſo fully as by Gellius. 
After Protagoras had ſucceſsfully promoted the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy, and was become rich, he was baniſhed by the Athenians 
for his impious writings. His books were collected and burned 
publicly in the market - place; perhaps the firſt example on re- 
cord of this kind of puniſhment. He was loſt at ſea, in his paſ- 
| age from Epirus to Sicily. 


young 
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young man hired himſelf out to procure a liveli- 
hood, and was accuſtomed to carry burdens, which 
ſort of men the Greeks call ayo90poi, and we in 
Latin Zajuli. He was once carrying from the ad- 
Joining fields to Abdera, of which he was an inha- 
bitant, -a number of ſticks ſecured together by a 
ſhort rope. It happened that Democritus, a citizen 
of the ſame place, a man very highly reſpectable 
for his virtue and philoſophic attainments, as he was 
walking without the city ſaw him with this burden, 
which was inconvenient to carry and hold together, 
walking with eaſe, and at a quick pace. He came 
near him, and contemplated the wood, which was 
put together and ſecured with great ſkill and judg- 
ment, he then aſked him to reſt a little; with which 
requeſt, when Protagoras complied, Democritus 
obſerved of this heap, and, as it were, maſs of wood, 
that it was ſecured by a ſmall rope, and adjuſted 
and poiſed with- a certain mathematical nicety : he 
enquired, who thus diſpoſed the wood ; the other 
replied, that he had. He was then deſired to undo it, 
and place it a ſecond time in the ſame form ; which, 
when he had done, and put it a ſecond time to- 
gether, Democritus, wondering at the acuteneſs and 
the ſkill of an unlearned man, © Young man,” ſays 
he, © as you have a genius for doing well, there are 
greater and better things which you may do with 
me.” —He inſtantly took him away, and retained 
him at his houſe ; maintained him, inſtructed him 
in philoſophy, and made him what he afterwards 
became. Yet this Protagoras was not an inge- 

Vol. I. U nuous 
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nuous * philoſopher, though one of the moſt acute 
of the ſophiſts ; for when he received a large annual 
ſum from his diſciples, he promiſed to inſtruct them 


* [ygenuous.]-=Milton ſeems to have had this idea of a ſo- 
phiſt's character in his mind, when he deſcribed the eloquence 
y — 

: « Up roſe | 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane; 
A fairer perſon loſt not heaven: he ſeem'd 

4 For dignity compos d, and high explon ; 

| But all was falſe and hollow : tho? his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh 
Matureſt counſels.” 


There was a very diſtin& line drawn in ancient Greece be- 
twixt the ſophiſts and the philoſophers, It was the pride of the 
ſophiſts to difpute, as is here aſſerted of Protagoras, on either fide 
of any queſtion ; the object and excerciſe of the philoſophers 
was the inveſtigation and defence of truth alone. The ſophiſts 
inſtructed and gave lectures for fee and reward; this the philo- 
ſophers diſdained. The conſequence of this was, that the ve - 
nerable dignity of the character and conduct of Socrates ex- 
poſed him to the ridicule and enmities of the ſophiſts, whoſe in- 
ſufficiency in the attainments of the mind, and whoſe want of 
ſubſtantial integrity, he conſtantly endeavoured to point out to 
abhorrence and contempt. This Protagoras, his peculiarities, 
and his doctrines, have often been confounded with Diagoras.— 
Ste Bayle, article Diagoras. 

It may not be impertinent to add, at the conclufion of this 
chapter, that Ammonius Saccas, an illuſtrious philoſopher of the 
third century, and one of the principal inſtructors of Longinus, 
received from the ſcurrilous Alexandrians the name of Saccas, 
on account of his having followed the ſame employment with 
Protagoras, of carrying burdens for his livelihood, = 

by 
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by what diſpoſition of words, the weaker cauſe 
ſhould be the ſtrongeſt, which thing he thus ex- 
preſſed in Greek, roy ie Aoyor EI ve. 


CAP. IV. 


| Of the phraſe © ducetviceſimo,” which, though w4- 
rioufly uſed by learned men in beoks, is not generally 
&nown, 


AND Julius Paulus the poet, a man the moſt 
learned in my remembrance, were ſitting in a 
ſhop* at the Sigillaria. There lay for fale the 
Annals of Fabius, books of good and undiſputed 
antiquity, which, the ſeller aſſerted, were perfect, 


: { /bop.]—From the context it ſhould ſeem that this was 2 
bookſeller's ſhop, though the word libraria has not this exclufive 
meaning. It may as well come from the word libro, to weigh, 
as from liber, a book. 

2 Sigillaria.]— Probably the name of a ſtreet in Rome, where 
things were expoſed to fale. It comes from the word ſigillum, a 
ſmall image. Gronovius, in a former note, ſays, that the tradeſ- 
men of Rome ſold ſigilla, or tokens which were given in friend- 
ſhip from one perſon to another. I think it will admit of ano» 
ther interpretation. It may mean a ſign, and not impoſſibly that 
of the tutelar god which each tradeſman who had wares to fell 
expoſed before his doors. 

3 Fabius.]Fabius Pictor, who lived in the time of Hannibal, 
and wrote the hiſtory of the Punic war, 
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nuous * philoſopher, though one of the moſt acute 
of the ſophiſts ; for when he received a large annual 
ſum from his diſciples, he promiſed to inſtruct them 


* Iagenusus. Milton ſeems to have had this idea of a ſo- 
phiſt's character in his mind, when he deſcribed the eloquence 
and accompliſhments of Belial ;=- 

| | \ « Up roſe . 

Bekal, in act more graceful and humane; 

A fairer perſon loſt not heaven: he ſeem'd 
7; For dignity compos'd, and high explon ; 
| But all was falſe and hollow : tho? his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh 
Matureſt counſels.” 


There was a very diſtin& line drawn in ancient Greece be- 
twixt the ſophiſts and the philoſophers. It was the pride of the 
ſaphitts to diſpute, as is here aſſerted of Protagoras, on either fide 
of any queſtion ; the object and excerciſe of the philoſophers 
was the inveſtigation and defence of truth alone. The ſophiſts 
inſtructed and gave lectures for fee and reward; this the philo- 
ſophers diſdained. The conſequence of this was, that the ve- 
nerable dignity of the character and conduct of Socrates ex- 
poſed him to the ridicule and enmities of the ſophiſts, whoſe in- 
ſufficiency in the attainments of the mind, and whoſe want of 
ſubſtantial integrity, he conftantly endeavoured to point out to 
and his doctrines, have often been confounded with Diagoras.— 
Ste Bayle, article Diagoras. 

It may not be impertinent to add, at the conclufion of this 
chapter, that Ammonius Saccas, an illuſtrious philoſopher of the 
third century, and one of the principal inſtructors of Longinus, 
received from the ſcurrilous Alexandrians the name of Saccas, 
on account of his having followed the ſame employment with 
Protagoras, of carrying burdens for his livelihood, 


8 
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by what diſpoſition of words, the weaker cauſe 
ſhould be the ſtrongeſt, which thing he thus ex- 
preſſed in Greek, roy 17Jw Aoyor xpert]u mores | 


Cruayr. IV. 


Of the phraſe e ducetviceſmo,” which, though va- 
rioufly uſed by learned men in books, is not generally 
&nown | 


AND Julius Paulus the poet, a man the moſt 
learned in my remembrance, were fitting in a 
ſhop* at the Sigillaria. There lay for fale the 
Annals of Fabius , books of good and undiſputed 


antiquity, which, the ſeller aſſerted, were perfect. 


t / bop.]—From the context it ſhould ſeem that this was 8 
bookſeller's ſhop, though the word libraria bas not this exclufive 
meaning. It may as well come from the word libro, to weigh, 
as from liber, a book. 

2 Sigillaria.]—Probably the name of a ſtreet in Rome, where 
things were expoſed to ſale. It comes from the word figillum, 2 
ſmall image. Gronovius, in a former note, ſays, that the tradeſ- 
men of Rome ſold figilla, or tokens which were given in friend- 
ſhip from one perſon to another. I think it will admit of ano» 
ther interpretation. It may mean a fign, and not impoſſibly that 
of the tutelar god which each tradeſman who had wares to ſell 
expoſed before his doors. 

7 Fabi. Fabius Pictor, who lived in the time of Hannibal, 
and wrote the hiſtory of the Punic war, 
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But a certain grammarian of the higher rank, being 
deſired by a purchaſer to examine the books, af- 
firmed that he had found one defect in the book; 
whilſt on the contrary, the bookſeller offered to 
riſque any pledge, that there was no fault even in a 
ſingle letter. The grammarian ſhewed, that in the 
fourth book it was thus written: — © Quapropter 
tum primum ex plebe alter conſul factus eſt, duoet- 
viceſimo anno, poſtquam Romam Galli ceperunt.” 
—- It ought not, he ſaid, to have been written 
duoetviceſimo, but duodeviceſimo. For what is the 
meaning of dugcetvice/imo 2. — The fame perſon, in 
another place, has written thus: Mortuus eſt 
anno duoetviceſimo, rex fuit annis viginti et unum.“ 


_ © Duvetvice/imo anno. Duoetviceſimo anno means in the two- 
and-twentieth year; duodeviceſimo anno means in the eighteenth 
year.— This mode of expreſſion, of which we have frequent 
examples in the older writers, often tends to perplex chronolo- 
logical computation; thus tertius ab conſulatu Coſſi annus, 
means, in the ſecond year after the conſulſhip of Coſſus; ſe- 
cundus a rege, is the next to the king. See this matter inge- 
niouſly diſcuſſed, and ſatisfactorily explained, by Perizonius iu 
his Azimadverſonee Hiftcel | 


Cray. 
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Cu Ar. V. 


Sarcaſm aimed by the Carthaginian Hannibal againſt 
king Antiochus. | 


N the old books of Memorials, it is recorded 
that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, facetiouſly ri- 
diculed king Antiochus. The jeſt was of this 
kind :—Antiochus diſplayed to him in his camp the 
numerous forces he had collected, being about to 
make war on the Romans, and he pointed to the 
troops covered with ornaments of gold and filver *. 

He 


* Ornaments of gold and /ikver.]—The deſcription here given 
of the army of Antiochus reſembles, in all reſpects, the condition 
of the prætorian bands, in the more degenerate and corrupt 
ages of Rome. Indeed the progreſs of luxury, and its opera- 
tion on the human mind, ſeems to have been much the ſame in 
all ages, and in all countries. As far back as Homer, we have 
accounts in the armies of the Greeks and Trojans, of indi- 
viduals diſtinguiſhed from all their other comrades by their ef- 


feminacy and luxury. Amphilochus, the leader of the Athe- 
nians, is thus deſcribed : _ 


« Amphilochus the vain, 
Who, tric wicked With gold, and glittering in his car, 
Rode like a woman to the field of war.“ 


The armour of Glaucus was of fine gold, whilſt that of Diomed 
was of braſs.— See Vegetius for a particular account of the Ro- 
man diſcipline, exerciſes, and arms, in the earher ages of the re- 


| Rs ; * the curious reader will be highly entertained by 
U 3 the 
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He ſhewed alſo chariots armed with ſcythes, and 
elephants with their turrets, and his cavalry, which 
made a ſplendid ſhow, with their harneſs, trappings, 
chains, and bracelets. The king then, exulting at 
the view of ſuch a numerous and fplendid army, 
turned to Hannibal, and ſaid “ Do you think that 
theſe can be compared with, and will they be 
enough for the Romans? Then the Carthaginian, 
ridiculing the want of valour and of diſcipline in thoſe 
troops, armed in fo coltly a manner, —<« Enough 
indeed,” he replied, enough even if we ſuppoſe 
them as avaricious as poſſible.” Nothing could, be 
ſaid with more wit, or greater ſeverity. The king's 
queſtion related to the number and ſplendid prepara- 
tion of his army; Hannibal's anſwer referred only 
to the plunder, 


the contraſt which Mr. Gibbon draws betwixt the ſtate of the 
— Roman armies in their firſt inſtitution and their decline. We 
have alſo in our own country an inſtructive leſſon of a ſimilar 
kind. The arms depoſited in the Tower of London, which 
were undoubtedly worn and uſed by our hardy forefathers, 
alarm in their very aſpe& our modern ſoldiers. Nevertheleſs, 
we muſt not be very hafty in drawing our concluſions, ſince 
it is the peculiarity of every age to talk of its degeneracy 
with a fort of affected humiliation and regret; nor can we 
remember without a ſmile, that the heroes of Homer boaſted 
of their anceſtors ſtrength and valour, and lamented in me 
lancholy terms the comparative unworthineſs of the times in 
which they themſelves were obliged to live. It is hardly ne- 
ceſſary to add, that this ſplendid army of Antiochus became an 
eaſy prey to the more hardy Romans, 


r Cu Ap. 
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Cu Ar. VL 


Of military crowns : — the corona triumphalis, ah,. 
dionalis, civica, muralis, caſtrenſis, navalis, ovalis, 
and oleaginea. | 


HE military crowns were of various kinds. 

Of theſe the moſt honourable are 
underſtood to be, the triumphal, the obſidional, the 
civic, the mural, the corona caſtrenſis, and the 
naval. crown. There is one alſo called corona 
ovalis, and laſtly the olive crown, which is worn 
by them who, though not in battle, yet obtain a 
triumph. The triumphal crowns were of gold, and 
ſent to generals on the honour of a triumph; this 
commonly is called the golden crown, Theſe an- 
ciently were of laurel, but afterwards were made of 
gold. The obſidional crown is that which they 
who have been delivered from a ſiege give to the 
commander who has delivered them : this is made 
of graſs, and care was taken that it ſhould be 
formed of graſs growing in the place in which the 
beſieged had been confined. This crown of graſs 
the. ſenate and people of Rome gave to Q. Fabius 
Maximus in the firſt Punic war, becauſe he had de- 
kvered Rome from a ſiege. The civic crown is 
Civic crown.-—To expatiate on the nature and particu- 
Erities of theſe military nas a 
U 4 what 
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that which a citizen gives to another citizen who 
has ſaved his life in battle, in teſtimony of his life 
being preſerved. This was made of leaves of oak, 
ſince moſt anciently food and ſuſtenance was fur- 
niſhed by the oak, even from the ſcarlet oak, which 
kind of crown is next to the other, as appears in a 
comedy of Czcihus :— 


They are carried with an oaken crown, and 
ſoldiers veſt, 
Ye gods! who would believe it?” 


But Maſſurius Sabinus, in his eleventh book of 
Memorials, affirms, that a civic crown was given 
when he who had preſerved a citizen had at the ſame 
time killed an enemy, without quitting his rank 1n the 
battle ; otherwiſe the claim of a civic crown was not 
allowed. He ſays, that Tiberius Cæſar being con- 
ſulted, whether he could have a civic crown who 
had preſerved a citizen in battle, and had alſo ſlain 
two enemies, but had not kept the rank in which he 
fought, but that the enemy had poſſeſſed this, wrote 
back, that he did deſerve a civic crown, becauſe it 
appeared, that a citizen was preſerved by him on fo 
diſadvantageous a ſpot, that it could not be main- 
tained even by thoſe who fought with valour.— 


what is amply detailed and explained by Kennet, in his Roman 
Antiquities ; by Adams, in his Manners and Cuſtoms of the Ro- 
mans; and laſtly by Lempriere, in his Claſſical Dictionary. The 
civic crown was the higheſt in point of dignity, and was dif- 
tinguiſhed by extraordinary honours, It was worn on all public 
occaſions, and at the theatre. The audience roſe up when he 


who wore it entered ; not to mention ä other marks of ſi- 


milar reverence. 


9 Lucius 
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Lucius Gellius, a man of cenſorian rank, ſays, that 
Cicero, when conſul, was preſented with this civic 
crown in the ſenate by the republic, becauſe by his 
activity the moſt atrocious - conſpiracy of Catiline 
was detected and avenged. The mural crown is 
that which is given by a commander to him who 
firſt ſcales the wall, and enters an enemy's city by 
aſſault; for this reaſon it was adorned with what 
reſembled the battlements of a wall. The corona 
caſtrenſis is what the general preſents to him who 
firſt in an action enters the enemy's camp; this 
crown had the impreſſion of a paliſade. The na- 
val crown is given to him who in a ſea fight firſt 
boards a veſſel of the enemy; this was impreſſed 
with the beaks of ſnips. The corona caſtrenſis, the 
mural, and the naval crowns, were made of gold: 
the corona ovalis was of myrtle; this was worn by 
commanders who entered the city with the honours 
of an ovation. An ovation, rather than a triumph, 
is granted when wars have not been formally de- 
clared, nor carried on with a regular public enemy ; 
or the enemy is either mean or inglorious, as in the 
caſe of ſlaves or pirates; or a ſurrender being unex- 


pectedly made, the victory is without exertion or 


bloodſhed. To which facility they imagined the 
— of Venus to be adapted, as the triumph 
ſeemed 


2 Garland of Venus.]—The firlt 8 who 858882 this re- 
ward of a bloodleſs victory was Poſtumus Tubertus. To this 
elegant cuſtom I recollect a beautiful alluſion in ſome verſes on a 
kiſs, by an anonymous author: 


* A ready 
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ſeemed to be rather that of Venus than of Mars, 
This myrtle crown Craſſus, when, having finiſhed a 
war with the fugitives, an ovation was granted him, 
rejected with diſdain, and he made intereſt that a 
decree of the ſenate ſhould paſs, directing him to be 
crowned with laurel, and not with myrtle. It was 
objected by M. Cato to M. Fulvius Nobilior, that 
from motives of ambition he preſented crowns to 
his ſoldiers, on the moſt trifling occaſions. On 
which ſubject I have added the words of Cato :— 
« For, anciently, who ever ſaw any one preſented 
with a crown when a city was not taken, or an 
enemy's camp not burned ?” — But Fulvius, 
againſt whom this was ſpoken by Cato, had pre- 
ſented his ſoldiers with crowns, becauſe they had 
taken care of an entrenchment, or with activity ſunk 
a well. We muſt not paſs over what relates to 
ovations *, concerning which ancient writers, I 


A ready conqueſt oft the viftor ſcorns ; 
His laurels fade whoſe foe ere battle yields : 
No ſhouts attend the warrior who-returns 
To claim the palm of uncenteſted fields.“ 


On sccount of its conſecration w the goddeſs Vene, the neyrile 
was forbidden at the feſtival of the Good Goddeſs (Bona Dea). 
Sos Fiat, ts ki Bs om a ce ceothe 
is given for this interdiQtion of the myrtle at this ſolemnity. See 
Arnobius. Fauna, or the Good Goddeſs, who drank, it ſeems, a 
whole barrel of wine without the knowledge of her huſband, was 
whipped with rods of myrtle.-Conſult alſo Bayle, article Butas. 

3 Owations.]—lt may be proper to mention, that the ovation, 
or inferior triumph, was ſo called from ovis, a ſheep. In the 
greater triumph bullocks were ſacrificed, but in an ovation only 


a ſheep, ; 
know, 
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know, have differed. Some have aſſerted, that he 
who had an ovation, made his entrance on horſe- 
back, but Sabinus Maſſurius affirms, that they en- 
tered on foot, followed not by their troops, but the 
whole body of the ſenate. 


Cnae. VII. 


Ingenious interpretation of the word perſona,” and 
what was ſaid to be its derivation by Gabius 
Baſſus. | | 


MUST confeſs that Gabius Baſſus, in the 
1 books which he wrote on the derivation of 
words, gives the etymology of the word perſona 
with equal wit and ſagacity. He conjectures that 
the word is derived @ per/onanda *. 


«© The | 


® # perſonendo.)-—From ſounding through. This interpre- 
tation of the word perſona is adopted without heſitation by Mr, 
Colman, though I think it may be doubted. The ancient maſk 
was very different from that uſed in modern times, as may be 
ſeen in the plates to Mr. Colman's Terence, given from that in 
the Vatican Terence. They covered the whole of the head, 
and had falſe hair behind them; the features were hideouſly 
enlarged and diſtorted, from the ſame principle which on our 
theatres induces the performers to load their countenances with 

ſo much unnatural varniſh, namely, to produce an effect at a 
diſtance. The ancient theatres were much larger than ours; 
. therefore MM aggravation, if we may fo ſay, of nature, was the 
more 
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The head and the countenance,” he remarks, 
ce being on all ſides protected by a covering of the 
maſk, and one only aperture left for the emiſſion of 
the voice; ſince it is not wide or diffuſe, it utters 
the ſound collected and condenſed into one ſingle 
exit, and makes the voice clearer and more audible. 
Since, therefore, this covering of the countenance 
makes the ſound clear and audible, it is for this 


cauſe called perſona, the o being made long, on ac- 
count of the form of the word.“ 


more allowable, and the more neceſſary. We may add, that 
the Roman maſk was a mere imitation of the Greek; and in 
this place I may give my reaſons for diſputing the interpreta- 
tion here approved by Gellius, and which is reaſoned upon by 
Colman, If they had been named perſonz, from their having 
one hole through which the ſound was conveyed to the audience 
fuller and with more ftrength, this aperture would have been 
nearly of the ſame dimenſions in all. But this was not the caſe; 
this aperture was very large in ſome maſks, very ſmall in 
others. The word in Greek is npoowner; and of the Grecian 
maſk the curious reader will find a particular account in Juhus 
Pollux, Book IV. chap. xix. ſegm. 133, &c. 

I had given the cauſe of my diſſent from Gellius, and from 
thoſe who accept his interpretation of the word perſona, before 
J had met with a paſlage in the Adverſaria of Barthius, under 
whoſe authority I am glad to take ſnhelter.— See Barthius, Book 
xlvii. page 2207,-He argues, that the circumſtance of the 
vowel , which in ſono is ſhort, and in perſona is long, renders 
the etymology here vindicated by Gellius inadmiſſible. At the 
fame time this critic would derive the word perſona from mT: 
ovua, Which ſeems by no means more ſatisfaftory, Voſſius de- 
rives it without heſitation immediately from the Greek ge- 
cor, to which the difference betwixt the initial ſyllables per 
and pro does not ſeem a ſufficient objection. The metatheſis is 
obvious, and not unfrequent, as in Proſephone and Perſephone, 


CHAP. 
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c HAP. vin. : 
Defence of Virgil from the Alen of Julius . 
the gr ammarian ; of the word 1 Aituus, „ aud its 
etymology. | 


PSE Quirinali. « lituo parvaque 3 
Succinctus trabea, lævaque ancile genebat. 


Higinus affirms, that in the above * Virgil 
has erred, as if he did not perceive that F 
was wanting to theſe words © 


<« Ipſe Quirinali lituo.” 


« For if,” ſays he, © we allow that nothing is is want- 
ing; it would appear as if it were to be underſtood 


el. Quirinali, Oc. —Dryden's verſion of this paſſage is 
very inadequate :— 

« Above the reſt, as chief of all the band, 

Was Picus plac'd; his buckler in his hand, 

His other wav'd a long divining wand.“ 
The augur's dreſs is here deſcribed by Virgil. The lituus was 
the augur's ſtaff, which was bent at one extremity. The trabea 
was a robe ſtriped with purple,—See a little further on, in the 
ſame book of Virgil :— 
« Ipſe Quirinali trabea cinctuque Gabino 
Inſignis, reſerat ſtridentia lumina conſul.” 


In the tranſlation of which lines Dryden does not appear to 
have been more ſucceſsful :— 


« The Roman conſul their decree declares, 
And in his robes the ſounding gates unbars.” 


lituo 
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lituo et trabea ſucciuct us, which is moſt abſurd : for as 
lituus is a ſhort rod, bent at the ſtronger end, ſuch 
as the augurs uſe, how can he be ſaid to be ſuc- 
cinctus lituo ?””—But Higinus himſelf has neglected 
to obſerve, that this is ſaid, as are many other things, 
elliptically ; as thus M. Cicero, homo magna elv- 
quentia; Q, Roſcius, hiſtrio ſummd venuftate. — 
Neither of theſe are complete and perfect, though 
they convey a complete and perfect meaning. —As 
Virgil ſays, in another place— 
te Victorem Buten immani corpore.“ 

That is, habentem immane corpus; and thus elſe- 
where :— 


ce In medium geminos i immani pondere cæſtus 


* Domus ſanie dapibuſque cruentis 

Intus opaca, ingens.” 
Thus the firſt paſſage ſhould, as it ſeems, have been 
faid — Picus Quirinali lituo erat, as we lay Statua 
grandi capite erat. But gf, erat, and fuit, are often 
omitted with elegance, and without injury to the ſen- 
tence. And fince mention has been made of /ituus, 


it ought not to be omitted, that it may be reaſon- 


* 


ably enquired, whether the lituus auguralis was ſo 
named from a trumpet, which js called lituus *, or 


Lituus.— Thus in Ovid 
„Jam lituus pugnz ſigna daturus erat.“ 
« The trawpet was about dats, 
ahether 
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_ whether the trumpet is called lituus from the lituus 


of the augurs ? Both are of the ſame ſhape, and alike 
crooked. But if, as ſome ſuppoſe, the trumpet is 
called lituus from the found, from the Homeric 


expreſſion, al g., we mult neceſſarily conclude 
that the augur's rod is called lituus from its reſem- 


blance to a tr umpet.— Virgil alſo uſes this word as 
ſynonymous with trumpet :— 
« Et lituo pugnas infignis obibat et hafti.” 
3 Anti fi. ]—From yxs, to make a noiſe ; or rather, per- 


haps, from xl or ar3w.— See Heſychius and H. Stevens's 
Sloſſary; or as Gronovius thinks it may be from oc. 


Cu AP. IX. 


Story of the ſon of Cræſus, from Herodotus. 


HE ſon of king Crceſus *, when he was old 
enough to ſpeak, was nevertheleſs dumb, 
neither when he grew up could he ſpeak a word. 
Thus for a long time he was thought mute and 
ſpeechleſs. When an enemy, ignorant of the king's 


> This ſtory of the ſon of Crœſus is related at length by He- 
rodotus. See Clio.—-See alſo the fortieth Diſſertation of Maxi- 
mus Tyrius, who ſays nothing about this youth's being dumb, 
but aſſerts that he was deaf See a long and learned note of 
Larcher in the chapter of Herodotus where this anecdote is re- 
lated, and my tranſlation of Herodotus, Vol. I. page go. 


perſon, 
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perſon, in the war in which his father was vanquiſhed, 
and the city where he lived being captured, attacked 
him with his drawn ſword, the youth drew up 
his mouth, making efforts to cry out, and by the 
force and impetuoſity' of the exertion, broke the tie 
upon his tongue, and ſpoke clearly and articulately, 
calling to the enemy not to kill king Creœſus. 
The foc then drew back his ſword, the king s life 
was ſaved, and the youth from that time was able 

to ſpeak. Herodotus, in his hiſtory, is the writer 
of this anecdote; and the words which he relates the 
ſon of Crœſus to have firſt uttered, were Man, 
kill not Crœſus!“ — A certain wreſtler alſo, o 
Samos, whoſe name was Egles, who before was 
dumb, is faid to have began to ſpeak from a ſimilar 
cauſe. For when in ſome ſacred games, the lots“ 
betwixt his own and the adverſary's party were not 
fairly drawn, and he ſaw the name of another ſur- 
reptitiouſly inſerted, he ſuddenly cried out aloud to 
him who had done this, that he ſaw what he did. 
He thus, delivered from the tie upon his tongue; 
during the whole remainder of his life ſpoke with- 
out difficulty or heſitation. 


® The lets. — The order of wreſtling at the public games of 
Greece was determined in the following manner: — A number 
of little ſquares, aboat the ſize of beans, were thrown into a fil- 
ver urn, two of each letter were inſerted. They who drew the 
fame letter wreſtled together. 


CARAT. 
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Cnap. > y 


of the arguments, called by the Greeks aergeperra, 
by us reciproca, 


MONGST the imperſections of arguments, 
thoſe appear by far the greateſt which the 
Greeks call ar7:o7geQorvra, Theſe have been named 
by our countrymen, and properly enough, reciproca. 
This imperfection is of this kind: When an argu- 
ment propoſed can be turned back and inverted 
againſt him by whom it is uſed, and on both ſides 
appear alike valid; like that very common inſtance 
which Protagoras, the acuteſt of the ſophiſts, is ſaid to 


The example which Ariſtotle gives of the argument here re- 
probated, is this: A certain prieſt adviſed his ſon never to make 
a ſpeech to the people; „If, ſays he, „you ſhall adviſe them 
to what is unjuſt, the gods will be offended ; if to what is juſt, 
you will Mpeg men.” The ſon returns armor gegen, that this 
could not be, and that it was wiſe to addreſs the people.—< If 
I ſay what is juſt, the gods will be my friends; if what is un- 
juft, I ſhall pleaſe men.” Of this ſort of quibble the ancient 
ſophiſts were amazingly fond, to the diſgrace of the human un- 
derſtanding, and the injury of true learning. I give one ex- 
ample of the ſpecies of ſophiſm called the Liar.— If, when you 
ſpeak the truth, you ſay You lie, you he; but you ſay, You | 
lie, when you fpeak the truth; therefore in ſpeaking the truth 
you lie.” —Another ſophiſm was called the Horned.—“ You 
have what you have not loſt ; you have not loſt horns, therefore 
you have horns.” — The reader may find many other examples 
of theſe follies in Enkeld's Hiſtory of Philoſophy. 
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have applied againſt Euathlus, his difciple. The diſ- 
pute and controverſy betwixt them, concerning a bar- 
gain they had made, was this :—Euathlus, a young 
man of fortune, was deſirous of learning eloquence, 
and of pleading cauſes. He became a follower of 
Protagoras, and engaged to give him as a reward a 
large ſum of money, which Protagoras had ſpeci- 
fied. The one half he was to pay down on his 
firſt beginning to learn, and he promiſed to give the 
remainder on the firſt day when he ſhould ſucceſs- 
fully plead a cauſe before the judges. After he had 
been a long time a follower and imitator of Pro- 
tagoras, and had made a conſiderable progreſs in 
the ſtudy of eloquence, he refuſed to undertake 
any cauſe; and fo long an interval had elapſed, that 
he appeared to do this, leſt he ſhould pay the re- 
mainder of the ſum. Protagoras formed a delign, 
which at the time ſeemed artful enough :—He de- 
manded the remainder of the ſum agreed on, and 
commenced a ſuit againſt Euathlus. When they 
appeared before the judges for the purpoſe gf inveſ- 
tigating and deciding the matter, Protagoras thus be- 
gan: ge aſſured, thou moſt abſurd young man, 
thou muſt in either caſe pay what I demand, whe- 
ther the deciſion be for or againſt you. If the 
deciſion be againſt you, the ſentence will compel 
you to fulfil your agreement, becauſe I ſhall con- 
quer. If the deciſion be for you, the terms of the 
bargain will be due to me, 'becauſe you conquer.” 
To which Euathlus replied, © I might meet this 
your captious ſubtlety if I did not reply a word, but 


apply 
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apply to another advocate ; but I have a much 
greater delight in this victory, beating you not only 
in the cauſe, but the argument. Learn, therefore; 
you moſt wiſe maſter, that in either caſe I will not 
pay what you demand, whether it be determined 
for or againſt me. If the judges ſhall determine for 
me; according to their ſentence nothing will be due 
to you: if they decide againſt me, according to the 
agreement; nothing will be due to you, becauſe I 
ſhall not overcome.“ Then the judges, conſider- 
ing this as dubious, and indeed inexplicable, which 
was urged on both ſides, and thinking that on what- 
ever part their determination might be, it might be 
turned againſt itſelf, left the queſtion undecided, and 
deferred the cauſe to a very diſtant day. Thus a 
famous maſter in the diſcipline of eloquence wag 
confuted in his own argument, by a young man, 
his ſcholar, and eluded by a ſubtlety artfully al- 


ledged. 


2 70 4 very diſtant day.—See a curious deciſion of the Areo- 
pagites, in Gellius, Book XII. chap. vii. This mode of de- 
ferring a deciſion to a diſtant period of a perplexing and difficult 
queſtion, is ridiculouſly followed by our houſes of parliament. 
It is common to refer the diſcuſſion of a queſtion in the houſe of 
commons to a period when it is * known the perkament will 
Rot meet. 
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c HAP. XI.” 


The ſyllogiſm of Bias on marriage, is not an example of 


the ayriotgepor., 


CERTAIN perſon has thought that the 
reply of Bias, a wiſe and eminent man, was 
like the Antiſtrephon of Protagoras before men- 
tioned. When Bias was aſked by ſome one, Whe- 
ther he ſhould marry, or live a ſingle life ? he re- 
plied, © You will either marry one fair or ugly. 
If fair, ſhe will be common ; if ugly, a — 
neither is good, therefore do not marry.” — They 
turn this argument thus: —< If I ſhall have a fair 
wife, I ſhall not have a puniſhment ; if an ugly one, 
I ſhall not have her common ; therefore it is right 


Every Engliſh reader, on peruſing this chaper, will not fail to 
remember that theſe ſophiſtical and prepoſterous ſubtleties were, 
at a period not very remote, in this country, and indeed 
throughout Europe, dignified by the name of learning. In the 
abſurd inveſtigation of theſe intricacies, of uſe neither to ſcience 
nor to virtue, the fineſt talents have been miſemployed, and the 
faireſt powers of genius perverted. There is a popular argu- 
ment of Thales on this fame ſubject, which it may not be imper- 
tinent to introduce, .His mother, at a time which to her ſeemed 
ſuitable, importuned him to marry ; his reply was, that it was too 
ſoon. An interval ſucceeded, and ſhe again recommended him 
to marry—“ It is now,“ ſaid he, too late.” — What in this 
chapter is aſcribed to Bias, is by — Laertius given to 


Bion. 
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to marry :” but thus converted, from the other ſide "x 
it becomes cold and weak; for Bias determined ) 0 
that it was not right to marry a wife, on account of 
one of theſe diſadvantages, which were certain to i 
attend him who married. But he who converts it 1 

| 
| 


does not avert from him the injury which is pre- 
ſent, but ſays he is without the other which is not 
preſent, But it is enough to defend the opinion of 
Bias, that he who is married muſt neceſſarily ſuffer "lf 
one of two evils; his wife muſt be either common, 1 
or a puniſhment. But our Favorinus, when men- 
tion was accidentally made of this ſyllogiſm of Bias, 
of which the firſt propoſition is, You will either 
have one fair or ugly,” affirmed, that this was not | 
true if disjoined; becauſe. either of theſe when diſ- 1 
Joined was not a neceſſary conſequence, which is e- | 
ſential in a disjunctive propoſition. Fair or ugly 4 
ſeem to imply a particular diſtinction of perſon: 
« But,” ſays he, there is a mean betwixt theſe two 

which are disjoined, to which Bias paid no regard. 

Betwixt the moſt beautiful and moſt ugly female, 

there is a mean degree of perſonal merit, equally 

remote from the hazard of exceſſive beauty *, and 


* Hazard of exceſſive beauty. Two popular lines in John- 
ſon's Vanity of Human Wiſhes, ſeem applicable in this place: 
« Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty ſpring ; 
And Sedley curs'd the charms which pleas'd a king.“ 


Our Milton, who, like Euripides, has ſome very ſevere reflec- 
tions upon the ſex, intimates that the miſery of man is to be 
principally attributed to woman: — 


« But ſtill I ſee the tenor of man's woe 
Holds on the ſame, from woman to begin.“ 8 


4 the 
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the odium of extreme uglineſs, ſuch as is expreffed 


by Ennius in his Menalippe *, by the elegant word 
ata, which would make a woman neither common 
nor a puniſhment; which moderate and modeſt merit 
of the perſon, Favorinus, with no little ſagacity, 
terms the © conjugal.”—Ennius, in the tragedy 
which I have mentioned, ſays, that thoſe females 
are of the ſecureſt chaſtity, who poſſeſs this middle. 
degree of perſonal merit (forma ſtata.) 


3 NMenalippe.] We have the authority of Euſebius for aſſert- 
ing that Euripides alſo wrote a tragedy on this ſuhject. OF che 
ſtory of Menalippe I know no more than what the reader alſq 
may collect from the following paſſage in Arnobius— 
Nunquid enim a nobis arguitur rex maris Amphitrites, 
Hippothoas, Amymonas, Menalippat, Alopas per furioſæ cupidi- 
tatis ardorem caſtimoniz virginitate privaſſe.” | 

The play of Enniys, referred to by Gelljus, is mentioned alſo 
by Juvenal ;— 

« Ante pedes Domiti longum tu pone Thyeſtæ 
Syrma, vel Antiopes, ſeu perſonam Menalippes. I 
This name is confounded with Evippe, and very frequently i is 
written Melanippe. It ſhould be obſerved, that in the Greek 
words tranſlat»d here common, and a puniſhment, is a play between 


fimilar ſounds, #oixe and beine, which cannot be preſeryed i in 
Engliſh. | 


Enar, | 
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C RA. XII. 


Of # the names of certain deities of the Romans, Dijovis 
and Vejovis. 


N the ancient inſcriptions. we perceive the names 
of the deities Dyovis and Vejovis *. The temple 

of Vejovis is at Rome, betwixt the citadel and the 
capitol. 


I cannot ſpeak with any deciſion with reſpe& to this an- 
cient deity of Rome. He had the different appellations of Ve- 
jovis, Vejupiter, and Vedius. Gellius, without heſitation, con- 
ſiders the term as ſynonymous with Jupiter; adding, there are 
ſome who believe that Apollo is the deity here named. On the 
contrary, Martianus thinks that neither Jupiter nor Apollo are 
here underſtood, but Pluto. 

To worſhip ſome deities from affection, and others from fear, 


appears to be an act natural to the human mind, in a tate of ig- 


norance and barbarity. We accordingly find that this cuſtom 
prevailed, and does ſtill prevail, among rude and uncivilized 
nations. To imagine an evil being of active and preternatural 
powers, muſt be an idea which preſents itſelf to every mind 
which diſcerns and experiences ill, which it is unable to account 
for or explain. To deprecate the wrath and indignation of ſuch 
a being, is the next and unavoidable emotion which an untutored 


mind muſt feel, The reader would be ſoon tired were I to enu- 


merate the catalogue of inauſpicious deities which were ve- 
nerated in ancient Rome. Diſcord, the Furies, Adverſity (Mala 
Fortuna), Fear, and even Fever (Febris), were among thoſe 
to whom divine honours were paid. | 

There are ſome writers, according to Philippus Carolus, who 
aſſert, that the term Vejovis is derived from that of the true 


„ Sol 
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capitol. The purport of theſe names I have found 
to be this: the old Latins gave the name of Jove a 
juvando (from helping) and, by the addition of ano- 
ther word, called him father. For that which in a 
certain abbreviated or altered word is Jupiter, writ- 
ten full aud at length, is Joviſpater. Thus, ſpoken 
conjunctively, we ſay, Neptunuſpater, Saturnuſpater, 
Januſpater, and Marſpater, that is, Marſpiter; ſo 
Jovis is named Dieſpater, that is, Father of Day 
and Light. Thus in a ſimilar manner he is called 
Dijovis and Lucetius, becauſe he beſtows upon, and 
aſſiſts us with day and light, as with life itſelf. 
Cneius Nævius calls Jove Lucetius, in his books on 
the Punic war. Since, therefore, they ſaid Jovem 
and Dyovem a juvando, ſo on the contrary they 
named the deity who had not the power of aſſiſting 
(juvandi) but of doing injury ; for they reverenced 
ſome gods that they might do them good, and ap- 
peaſed others, ngt to do them harm; Vejovem, the 
faculty of aſſiſting (juvandi) being taken away. — 


| god, Jehovah; which opinion he does not ſcruple to reject, as 
prepoſterous and abſurd. 

The verſes from Virgil, quoted in the concluſion of the chap- 
ter, are thus tranſlated by Martyn ;— 

My ſubject is ſmall, but my glory will not be ſmall, if the 
adverſe deities permit, and Apollo hears my invocation,” 

It ought, however, to be obſerved, that the epithet lævus is 
not always uſed in a bad ſenſe. The Romans generally under- 
ſtood any appearances to the left to be propitious. The curious 
reader may fnd a long and entertaining note on this ſubje& by 
Martyn.—“ Intonuit lævum, “ It thundered on the left, is 
conſidered in Virgil as a fortunate omen; yet the ſame Virgil 
moſt trequent]y uſes lavus in a bad ſenſe. 


For 
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For the particle ve, which in many words is written 
variouſly, ve or væ, the middle letter being as it 
were mixed, takes a double and a contrary meaning. 
It is of power both to increaſe or diminiſh, like a 
great number of@ther particles. Thus it happens 
that certain words to which this particle is prefixed 
are ambiguous, and may be interpreted either way; 
as veſcum, vehemens, and vegrande, concerning 
which in another place I-have treated more fully. 
But veſani and vecordes can be conſtrued one way 
only, which is negative, or as the Greeks ſay, by 
privation. The ſhrine, therefore, of the god Ve- 
jovis, which is in the temple I have mentioned, 
has in his hands arrows ſeemingly prepared to do 
injury. For which reaſon many have ſuppoſed this 
god to be Apollo, and a goat is ſacrificed to him, 
according to the Roman forms. Therefore, 
they ſay that Virgil, a man well {killed in an- 
tiquity, and without any diſguſting oſtentation, 
makes in his Georgics inauſpicious deities to be 
deprecated, intimating, that in this kind of deities 
there is a power rather of doing i injury than good. 
Theſe are Virgil's verſes : — 


* Roman farms.]—The word in the text is humano, but I pre- 
fer reading Romano, with Gronovius. Here it may be ob- 
ſerved, that a goat was ſacrificed to Bacchus as well as to Ju- 
piter. The reaſon was, that the bite of the goat was fatal to 
the vine. See the ſecond Georgic, |. 380 ;— 


« Non aliter ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
Ceditur,” 


3 In 


/ 
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In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, ſi quem 
Numina leva ſinunt, auditque vocatus Apollo.” 
Among theſe deities who are to be appeaſed, that 


they may avert evil from us, or the young corn, are 
Averruncus and Robigus. 


I ame — Averruncare. is the ſame as avertere, to 
avert; and Robigus was ſuppoſed to avert the mildew from 
corn.,—Of this deity I have before ſpoken. 


Ser. XIII.“ 


Rank and order of offices obſerved in the cuſtoms f the 
Roman people. 


HERE once happened, whilſt I was preſent, 

a diſpute among ſome elder and noble per- 
W of Rome, who were alſo well ſkilled in the 
knowledge 


The ſubject of this chapter is very intereſting, as it gives 
great inſight into the private manners of the Romans. On the 
ſubject of clients I have ſpoken before, but if not at ſufficient 
length, the reader will find every thing which it involves de- 
ſcribed by Adams, in his uſeful book of Roman Antiquities, and 
particularly by Heineccius. 

The union, it ſeems, betwixt patron and client was inſtituted, 
and was conſidered ſo ſolemn on both ſides, that during the firſt 
600 years of Rome, no example occurred of its being broken. 
To deceive a client is conſidered by Virgil as a kind of parricide, 
and next in moral turpitude to the beating a parent. 


Hie 
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knowledge and remembrance of ancient diſciplines 
and cuſtoms, concerning the order and rank of of- 
fices. When it was enquired to whom firſt, and in 
preference, we ought to pay principal regard, in 
the diſcharge of any duty or office, the anſwer was 
by no means deciſive. They eaſily agreed, and it 


did indeed appear, according to the principles of 


Roman manners, that next to their parents, young 


people ought to reverence thoſe to whofe guardian- 
ſhip and care they were entruſted. Next to theſe, 
clients were to be regarded, who had confided 
themſelves to our protection and patronage ; in the 
third rank were thofe who claimed hoſpitality *; 


and laſtly, relations. Of theſe particular 8 


„ Hic quibus inviſi fratres, dum vita manebat, 
Pulſatuſve parens, et fraus innexa client.” 


According to the laws of the twelve tables the patron who was 
perfidious to his client was accurſed :;— 
 « Patronus fi chenti fraudem fecerit, ſacer eſto.” 

« If » poem hall have been fFandutent to bis chent, Int kim 
be accurſ 

The term clients is differently derived, from colentes, from 
colo, to revere, or from ere, from u,, claudo, which here 
means tO pay attention to. 

® Who claimed hoſpitality. ]—Hoſpites : for this term, as the 
cuſtom to which it alludes is exploded, we have in Engliſh no 
correſpondent word—gueſts is by no means adequate. 
On the ſubje& of hoſpitality, as it prevailed amongſt the an- 
cients, the reader will find a long note in my tranſlation of He- 
rodotus: the concluding part of the chapter informs us that re- 


mote nations ſought the patronage of the more illuſtrious per- : 
ſonages of Rome. The Sicilians, for example, were the clients 


of the family of the Marcelli. 
I ances 
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- ances many teſtimonies and documents are found in 
books of antiquities ; from one of which, as. it is at 
hand, I ſhall extract a paſſage which relates to clients 
and relations. M. Cato, in an oration ſpoken be- 
fore the cenſors againſt Lentulus, ſays thus ;— 

« Becauſe our anceſtors held it more ſacred that 
children ſhould be protected, than not to deceive a 
client, evidence is given in favour of a client 
againſt relations, but no one gives teſtimony againſt 
a client; a father firſt, ang then a patron, has the 
chief regard,” 

But Maſſurius 8 in his third book of Civil 
Law, gives a higher place to one who claims hoſpi- 
tality than to a client. His words are theſe :— _ 

« With reſpe& to duties, it was thus obſerved 
among our anceſtors. —The firſt was to a ward; 
next to one claiming hoſpitality ; then to a client ; 
fourthly to a relation; and laſtly to a neighbour. 
Whence it was that women were preferred to their 
huſbands, though the guardianſhip of a young man 
was thought more ſacred than that of a female. If 
they who were guardians had a law-proceeding 
againſt any man, and were left the guardians of the 
fame man's ſon, they were obliged to defend that 
ſon, in that very, cauſe.“ | 

A clear and deciſive teſtimony to this” circum- 
ſtance is the authority of C. Cæſar Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, who, in an oration for the Bithynians, begins 
thus: — 5 
Both on account of the hoſpitality berwine me 

and king Nicomees, : and the circumſtances of thoſe 
| | whole 
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whoſe intereft is concerned, I could not poſſibly re- 
fuſe the office I have undertaken. For neither can 
the deceaſe of men obliterate their memory from 
thoſe who are neareſt them, neither can clients, 
without extreme infamy, be abandoned, to whom 
we are bound to e ene 
our relations.” 


Appion, a learned man called Pliſtonices, has related 
that be ſaw at Rome a mutual recollection take place 
from old acquaintance between a man and a lion. 


PPION"', who was called Pliſtonices, was 4 
man of great and various learning, and had 


alſo very extenſive knowledge of Greek. His books 
are ſaid to have had conſiderable reputation, in 
which almoſt every thing is to be found that is moſt 


extraordinary in the hiſtory of Egypt. But in thoſe 


things, which he affirms that he either heard or read 
himſelf, from a reprehenſible deſire of oſtentation, 
he is ſomewhat too talkative, being indeed, as to 


: Appion lived in the time of Tiberius, and wrote five books 
on Egyptian Affairs. He was ambaſſador from the people of 
Alexandria to Caligula; he wrote alſo againſt the Jews, and was 
anſwered by Joſephus. His name, as Voſſius obſerves, was not 
Appion, but Apion. Scaliger relates, that . called this 
Runde or A Cymbalum mundi. 2 

| the 
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the propagation of his own doctrines, a boaſter. 
But what follows, as it is written in his fifth book 
of Egyptian Things, he does not affirm that he 
either heard or read, but ſaw with his own eyes in 
the city of Rome. 

« In the largeſt circus*,” he relates, c a ſhew of 
4a very great hunting conteſt was exhibited to the 
people. Of this, as I happened to be at Rome, I 
was a ſpectator. There were many ſavage animals, 
beaſts of extraordinary ſize, and of unuſual form 
and ferocity. But, beyond all the reſt,” he obſerves, 
« the ſize of the lions was moſt wonderful, and one 
in particular was moſt aſtoniſhing. This one lion, 
by the ſtrength and magnitude of his body, his ter- 
rific and ſonorous roar, the brandiſhing of his mane 
and tail, attracted the attention and the eyes of all 
preſent. Among others who were introduced to fight 
with the beaſts, was a Dacian ſlave, belonging to one 
of conſular rank. His name was Androclus . 
When the lion obſerved him at a diſtance, he ſud- 
denly ſtopped as in ſurprize, and afterwards gra- 
dually and gently approached the man, as if recol- 
lecting him. Then he moved his tail with the ap- 
pearance of being pleaſed, in the manner of fawning 
dogs: he next embraced, as it were, the man's 
body, gently licking with his tongue the arms and 
the legs of the man, half dead wich terror. An- 
droclus, in the midſt of theſe blandiſhments of the 


> Largeſt circus. ]—Called, by way of diſtinction, the Circus 
Maximus, 
3 Andreclus,]—is written variouſly, Androdug and Androclus. 


ferocious 
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ferocious animal, recovered his loſt: ſpirits, and 
gradually turned his eyes to examine the lion. 
Immediately, as if from mutual recollectdn, the 
man and the lion were to be ſeen delighted, and 
congratulating each other. This matter, in the 
higheſt degree aſtoniſhing, excited, as he relates, 
c the greateſt acclamations from the people. An- 
droclus was ſent for by Czfar, who aſked him the 
reaſon why this lion, fierce above all others, had 
ſpared him alone. Then Androclus told what is #h 
really a moſt ſurprifing circumſtance :—* When my | j 
maſter,” ſaid he, had obtained the province of fi 
Africa as his proconſular government, by his unjuſt l 
and daily ſeverities I was compelled to run away; 
and, that my place of retreat might be ſafer from 
him, the lord of the country, I went to the moſt 
unfrequented ſolitudes and deſarts; and if food 
ſhould fail me, I determined to take ſome method 
of deſtroying myſelf. When the fun was at mid- 
day moſt violent and ſcorching, having diſcovered 

a a remote and ſecret cave, I entered and concealed 
myſelf within it. Not long afterwards this lion 
came to the ſame cave with a lame and bloody 
foot, uttering groans and the moſt piteous com- 
plaints from the pain and torture of his wound.” 
He proceeded to declare, that when he ſaw the 
lion firſt approach, his mind was overcome with 
terror. But when the lion was entered, and as it 
appeared into his own particular habitation, he ſaw 
me at a diſtance endeavouring to conceal myſelf; 
he then approached me in a mild and quiet man- 


* 


ner, 
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her, and with his foot lifted up appeared to point. 
and reach it out to me, as ſoliciting my aid. 1 
then, faid he, © plucked from the bottom of his 
foot a large thorn, which there ſtuck ; I cleared the 
corruption from the inner wound, and more care- 
fully, and without any great apprehenſion, entirely 
dried and wiped away the blood. He then, being re- 
heved by my care and aid, placing his foot betwixt 
my hands, laid down and ſlept. From this day, for 
the ſpace of three years, the lion and I lived together 
in the ſame den, and on the ſame food. Of the 
beaſts which he hunted, the choiceſt limbs he 
brought to me in the den, which I, not having 
any fire, roaſted in the mid-day fun, and ate. But 
being tired of this ſavage life, one day, when the 
hon was gone out to hunt, I left the den, and after 
a journey of three days was diſcovered and appre- 
hended by the ſoldiers, and brought by my maſter 
from Africa to Rome. He inſtantly condemned 
me“ to a capital puniſhment, and to be given to 
3 the 


* Condemned mr. — The fituation of ſlaves amongſt the an- 
cients was in the higheſt degree humiliating and wretched, 
Upon this ſubject I have enlarged in my notes to Herodotus ; 
and I beg leave to refer the more inquiſitive reader to a volume 
written on the ſubject of ſlaves, their condition, their offices, &c, 
by Pignorius. It appears, that the ſlaves of tyrannic maſters, 
for offences the moſt trivial that can be imagined, were firſt 
tortured with the moſt horrid and barbarous cruelty, and after- 
wards thrown to wild beaſts to be devoured. 

It is a plaufible remark of ſome old writer, that the in- 
geniouſly cruel tortures, puniſhments, and deaths, which were 

inflicted. 
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the beaſts. I underſtand,” he continued, © that this 

lion alſo, after my departure, was taken, and now he 

has ſhewn his gratitude to me for my kindneſs and 
cure. * 

Appion relates, that this narrative was told by 
Androclus, who explained all this to the people, in- 
ſcribed and handed about on a tablet. Therefore, 
by the univerſal requeſt, Androclus was diſcharged 
and pardoned, and, by the voice of the people, the 
lion was given him. “ We afterwards,” he relates, 
ſaw Androclus, and the hon, confined only by a flight 
cord, go round the city and to the taverns. Money 
was given to Androclus, the lion was covered with 
flowers, and all who met them exclaimed, This 
is the lion 5 who was the man's friend ! This is the 
man who was the lion's phyſician !“ | 


inflicted upon ſlaves, gave occaſion to the treatment which the 
firſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity experienced. They were con- 
ſidered as the vileſt of mankind, meaner even than ſlaves, and 
entitled to the ſame treatment. | 

5 This is the lion. The reader is defired to conſult Warton's 
third volume of the Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, p. 40.— This, it 
ſeems, was one of the tales in the Geſta Romanorum; but Mr. 
Warton is of opinion that the writer did not borrow it from 
Gellius, with whom he ſeems familiarly acquainted, and whom 
he frequently quotes. He thinks it is an Oriental apologue on 
gratitude, written at a much earlier period, and appears in the 
Geſta Romanorum in its original ſtate.— The ſtory, as related 
in the Geſta, continues Mr. Warton, has much more ſim- 
plicity than that of Gellius, and contains marks of Eaſtern man- 
ners and life. The reader will be pleaſed to ſee the extract 
from the Geſta ;w« 


—_—— Y | Chap 
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Chap. civ. « A knight in hunting meets a lion, from whoſe 
foot he extracts a thorn. Afterwards he becomes an outlaw, 
and, being ſeized by the king, is condemned by him to be 
thrown into a deep pit to be devoured by a hungry lion. The 
Hon fawns on the knight, whom he perceives to be the ſame 
that drew the thorn from his paw. Then, ſaid the king, I will 
learn forbearance from the beaſts. - As the lion has ſpared your 
life, when it was in his power to take it, I therefore grant you 
a free pardon, 9 and be admoniſhed hence to live virtu- 
ouſly. 23 


5 F C HAP. XV. 


The opinions of philoſophers are different, whether the 
voice be a bodily ſubſtance or not. 


T has anciently and repeatedly been a matter 
of diſpute among the moſt eminent philoſophers, . 
whether the voice be a body or incorporeal. For this 
word ſome have formed in the fame manner as the 
Greek term GT WHANTOV. A body is that which is either 
active or paſſive ; this is defined in Greek thus: 


Such were the ſuhtleties on which the wiſeſt men of anti- 
quity conſumed their tune and their talents. They could have 
entertained no doubts on the ſubje& diſcuſſed in this chapter, if 
any progreſs had been made in anatomical ſcience. This 
ſcience removes every difficulty, and proves to us, that the voice, 
certainly incorporeal, is a ſound produced in the mouth and 
throat of an animal, by certain inſtruments and organs, which 
are there ſituated. 


9 Sf ce That 
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tc That which acts or ſuffers is a body.” Which 


definition Lucretius, deſirous to expreſs, has thus 
written :— 


e Tangere* enim aut tangi, niſi corpus nulla 
poteſt res.“ 


The Greeks alſo expreſs body another Way, To Tpiyn 
S&iaoraroy . But the Stoics contend that the voice 
is a body, and they ſay it is air ſtruck. But Plato 
thinks that the voice is not a body“ For, not 
the air ſtruck,” ſays he, * but the ſtroke and blow, 
is a voice.” 

Not ſimply the ſtriking of the air is a voice; 
for an impulſe of the finger ſtrikes the air, and yet 
does not make a voice; but a ſtroke ſtrong, and 
of a certain power, ſufficient to be heard.” 

Democritus, and after him Epicurus, ſays, that a 
voice conſiſts of atoms, and they call it, to uſe 
their own Words, pevue Aoywr, a ſtream of words. 
As often as we hear or read of theſe or ſimilar ſo- 
phiſtries of an acute and agreeable amuſement, and 
are unable to find in theſe ſubtleties any thing of 
importance to the regulation of life +, or indeed 

any 
© n &c. ] — Nothing but a body can touch or be 
touched. 

8 AieoTaTor | — Which may be meaſured three Ways; ad 18, 
as we may conſiſtently expreſs it, that which has length, breadth, 
and thickneſs. 

+ Regulation of life. ]—This concluding obſervation of Gel- 


lius is too full of ſound ſenſe and wiſdom to be paſſed over 
Y 2 without 


| 
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any end of diſputing, I cannot but approve the 


| Neoptolemus of Ennius, who ſays thus :— 
* « Philoſophy is to be confined to few, for it 
does not pleaſe univerſally.” 


without our tribute of praiſe. , Theſe old ſophiſts required con- 
ſtantly to be reminded of the adage of Horace 


« Sapientia prima 
Stultitia caruiſſe.“ 


Which Pope well tranſlates, 
« Tis the firſt wiſdom to be fool no more.” 


. 


Of the power of the eyes, and the cauſes of fight ". 


HAVE remarked various opinions among phi- 
loſophers concerning the cauſes of ſight, and 
the nature of viſion. The Stoics affirm the cauſes 
of 


Upon this phyſical controverſy concerning the nature of 
viſion, like the one in the preceding chapter concerning ſound, 
it is neceſſary to ſay but little. Both are now too well under- 
ſtood and explained by the ſure proceſs of facts and philoſophi- 
cal experiment. No branch of philoſophy has been better il- 
laſtrated, or more ſatisfaQorily diſcuſſed, than this of optics. 
The ſame ſubject is diſcuſſed, and nearly in the ſame terms, by Ma- 
crobius, Saturn. vii. 14; and is alluded to by Cicero, in the third 
epiſtle of his ſecond book of Letters to Atticus. To detail the 

opinzons 
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of ſight to be an emiſſion of radii from the eyes againſt 
thoſe things which are capable of being ſeen, with 
an expanſion at the ſame time of the air. But 
Epicurus thinks that there proceed from all bodies, 
certain images of the bodies themſelves, and that 
theſe impreſs themſelves upon the eyes, and that 
thence ariſes the ſenſe of ſight. Plato is of opi- 
nion, that a ſpecies of fire and light iſſues from the 
eyes, and that this, being united and continued, 
either with the light of the ſun or the light of ſome 
other fire, by its own, added to the external force, 
enables us to ſee whatever it meets, and illuminates, 

But on theſe things it 1s not worth while to trifle 
further; and I recur to an opinion of the Neop- 
tolemus of Ennius, whom I have before mentioned: 
he thinks, that we ſhould taſte of philoſophy *, but 
not plunge in it over head and ears. 


opinions of the ancients, unfounded as they were on any data, 
or philoſophical experiment, would exceed my limits, and pro- 
bably exhauſt the reader's patience. 

* Taſte of philoſophy.] — This aſſertion will be ridiculed by 
many, and diſputed by all. It is contradictory, indeed, to every 


idea we entertain of ingenuous curioſity, and the progreſs of the 


human mind in ſcience, which, the further it advances, fees how 
much more is to be known, and feels its ardour and ambition 
proportionably increaſe :— 


« Fir'd at firſt fight with what the muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights ef arts, 
While from the bounded leyel of our mind 
Short views we take, nor ſee the length behind; 
But, more advanc'd, behold, with ſtrange furprize, 
New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe.” 


2.3 Cu AP. 


— 
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CHnapr. XVII. 


The reaſon why the firſt days after the calends, nones, 
and ides, are called unfortunate ; and why moſt peo- 


ple avoid alſo the fourth day before the calends, nones, 
and ides, as ominous, 


ERRIUS Flaccus, in his fourth book, on 
the Signification of Words, ſays, that the 
days which follow the calends, the nones, and the 
ides, which the common people ignorantly term 
nefaſti, were on this account called and eſteemed - 
unfortunate. 

« The city,” ſays he, © being recovered from the 
Senones of Gaul, Lucius Atilius declared in the ſe- 
nate, that Quintus Sulpicius, tribune of the people, 
had performed ſacred rites with a view of engaging 
the Gauls in battle at the river Alia, on the day fol- 
lowing the ides, The army of the Romans was 
then defeated with great deſtruction, and on the 
third day afterwards the city was captured, all but 
the capitol, Many other ſenators alſo affirmed 
that they remembered, that as often as, with a view 
to carrying on war, ſacred rites were performed on 
the day following the calends, the nones, or the 
ides, officially by the magiſtrates of Rome, in 
the very next battle of that war the commonwealth 
received detriment. The ſenate on this referred 
the matter to the college of prieſts, to determine 

| what 
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what they thought adviſeable. They decreed, that 
no ſacrifice offered on theſe days would be auſpi- 
cious.“ 


The fourth day alſo before the calends, the nones, 
or the des, many regard as ill-omened, It has been 
an object of enquiry, Whether there is any religious 
motive for this prejudice? But we find nothing re- 
corded on this ſubject, unleſs that Q. Claudius, in 
his fifth book of Annals, relates, that the prodigious 
ſlaughter of the battle of Cannæ happened on the 
fourth day before the nones of April.. $ 


That a prejudice with reſpe& to lucky or antcky days 
ſhould prevail in the earlier periods of the world, is to be ac- 
counted for on the common principles of that ſuperſtition, the re- 
ſult and the companion of ignorance, It is leſs eaſy to ex» 
plain the ſecret cauſes which have rooted this prejudice ſo deeply 
in the human mind, that the light of increaſing ſcience and phi- 
loſophy, ſtrengthened by the yet far ſtronger rays of revela- 
tion, have never been able altogether to exterminate it. It ever 
has, and probably ever will prevail; and, I believe, there are 
many individuals in the world, who, while they publicly affect 
to treat this ſuperſtitious apprehenſion with diſdain and ridicule, 
are ſecretly the ſlaves of its power. It has been very happily 
ridiculed by our beſt moral writers, particularly by 2 
Gay, and Johnſon. 

The unlucky days in the Roman galendar were termed ne- 
faſti, for this reaſon; the power of prætor to adminiſter 
juſtice was expreſſed in theſe three words, po, Dico, AnDICO, 
The days on which he exerciſed his power were termed pg 
FASTI, When it was nat lawful for him to fit in judgment, 
ſuch days were called ai, from ne fari, when the three words 
above mentioned might not be ſpoken. 


T5. | | CHAP, 
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Crna r. XVIII. 


What, and how great the difference betwixt a hiſtory or 
annals : à paſſage on this ſulject from the firſt book 
of the © Res Geſtæ of Sempronius Aſellio. 


OME are of opinion that a hiſtory differs 

from annals in this, that both being a narration 
of facts, a hiſtory is, properly ſpeaking, an account 
of thoſe things, at the performance of which, he who 
relates them was preſent. That this was the opi- 
nion of ſome, Verrius Flaccus relates, in his fourth 
book of the Signification of Words, who at the 
ſame time intimates, that he has doubts on the ſub- 
jet. He nevertheleſs thinks, that there may ſeem 
ſome appearance of reaſon in this opinion, becauſe 
in Greek, hiſtory ſignifies a knowledge of things 
preſent. But we are accuſtomed to underſtand 
that annals are altogether the ſame as hiſtories, but 
that hiſtories are not the ſame altogether as annals ; 
as that which is a man 1s neceſſarily an animal, but 
that which is an animal is not of neceſſity a man. 
Thus indeed they Ry, that hiſtories are the expoſi- 
tion or demonſtration, or whatever elſe they may 
call it, of facts, but that annals are the facts of a 


number of years, the order of each year being ob- 


ſerved, regularly put together. But when facts 
are deſcribed not by years but ſeparate days, this 
hiſtory is expreſſed by the Greek word «pnutpis ; the 

65” Latin 
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Latin interpretation of which is in the firſt book of 
Sempromus Aſellio, from which I have alſo ex- 
tracted other paſſages, that we may ſee what he 
conceives to be the difference betwixt facts and 
annals. 

«© But betwixt thoſe,” ſaid he, © who thought 
proper to leave annals, and thoſe who attempted to 
deſcribe the actions (Res Geſtz) of the Romans, 
there was this uniform difference — the books of 
annals only pointed out the things which were done 
in each particular year, in the manner of thoſe who 
write a diary, which the Greeks call «91:5. For 
us, it ſeems enough, that we are not only able to 
ſay that ſuch a thing was actually done, but to ſhew 
with what particular motive and deſign.” 

In the ſame book, a little afterwards, this Aſellio 
ſays — | | 

« For neither can books of annals have the 
ſmalleſt effect, either in making men more zealous 
to defend the commonwealth, or more reluctant to 
perpetrate evil; but to write in what confulſhip a 
war was begun, by what means it was terminated, 
and who had the honours of a triumph, and to re- 
late the particular things done in this war, and not 
at the ſame time to explain what the ſenate de- 
creed, what law or ſtatute was enacted, nor with 
what views theſe things were done, this is but tell- 
ing tales for children, and by no means writing 


hiſtory.” 


On the meaning of the word hiſtory, ſee Vol. IV. of my 
tranſlation of Herodotus, page 105. 'The modern acceptation 
| of 
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of the terms annals and hiſtory is ſufficiently deciſive. Annals 
are underſtood to be a plain recital of paſt tranſactions, without 
any adventitious comments. The office of hiſtory cannot be 
better defined than in the words of Mr. Gibbon, which I quote 
from memory 

« Hiſtory, whoſe office it is to record the tranſactions of paſt 
ages, for the inſtruction of the preſent, would but ill execute 
this honourable employment, did ſhe condeſcend to plead the 
cauſe of tyrants, and juſtify the maxims of perſecution,” 

The ſame writer ſays, in another place 

Wars, and the adminiſtration of public affairs, are the prin- 
cipal ſubjects of hiſtory.” 

I tranſcribe, for the amuſement of the reader, a paſſage from 
Lucian's tract on writing true Hiſtory. 

Since theſe things happened, namely, the war with the Bar- 
barians, the overthrow received in America, and thoſe frequent 
victories, all the world writes hiſtory ; nay, every man ſets up 
for a Thucydides, an Herodotus, or a Xenophon. . And it ap- 
pears to be a true ſaying, that war 13 the parent of all things, 
fince it has begot ſo many hiſtorians in this ſingle country.“ 

We learn from a paſſage in Syetonius, that before the time 
of Pompey nobody undertook to write hiſtory but perſons of 
noble birth. Cornelius Nepos is of opinion, that Octacilius 
Politus was the firſt freedman who engaged in writing hiſtory, 
which was uſually the employment of none but men of diſtinction 
{Non niũ ab honeſtiſſimo quoque ſeribi ſolitare.)“ 

See Bay le's Diſſertation upon Defamatory L.ibels, 
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C HAP. XIX. 


Meaning of adoptatio and“ arrogatio,” how they 
differ. Form of words uſed by any one who appeals 
to the people on the ſubjef? © in liberis arrogandis.” 


HEN ftrangers are received into another 
family, and in the place of children, it is 
done either by the prætor or the people. That 
which is done by the prætor is called adoptatio, 
that by the people, arrogatio. They are adopted 
when they are given up by the parent, in whole 
power they are, by a third legal mancipation; and 
they are claimed by him who adopts, before him 
who legally preſides. They are arrogated, who, 


being maſters of their own perſons, give themſelves 


up to the power of another, and they themſelves are 
the authors of the fact. But theſe arrogations do 
not take place raſhly and without due examination. 
Comitia are ſummoned, at which the high prieſts 


It is unneceſſary to repeat, that the parental authority of 
ancient Rome was unlimited. When, therefore, a father wiſhed 
to releaſe a ſon from this authority, he took him before the 
prætor, and then formally fold him three times to a friend. 
This friend, after the third ſale, ſold him again to his father, 
This was called emancipation. What is here called adoptatio, 
Cicero calls adoptio. Adoption was alſo in ule among the 
Greeks ; there were two modes; one by arms, the other, ſingu- 
lar enough, was by introducing the adopted child betwixt the 


ſhirt and fkin of the parent. 
| FE preſide, 
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preſide, which are termed curiata*, and the age of 
him who wiſhes 10 arrogate is conſidered ; whether 
it be not ſuitable to have children of his own *, and 
whether the effects of him who is arrogated be not 
inſidiouſly coveted; and we have an oath handed 
down to us, which was contrived by Q. Mucius, 
Pontifex Maximus, which was taken at this cere- 


mony. But no one could be arrogated before he be- 
came a youth !. It was called arrogatio, becauſe this 


kind 


Curiata.]— The Comitia Curiata were thoſe at which the 
people voted by curiæ; of theſe were thirty. What the ma- 
Jority decided was faid to be the will of the people. 

3 Children of his ex-n.]—It was a matter of extreme ridicule 
at Rome, as well it might, that the emperor Elagabalus, at the 
age of fourteen, adopted Alexander Severus, at the age of 
twelve. This is related on the teſtimony of Herodian, Hiſt. 5, 
7. Other examples of abſurd and unnatural adoption are re- 
lated by Suetonius and others. And it was alledged as a reaſon 
why adoptions were ſo frequent at Rome, that they afforded fo 
favourable an opportunity for fraud and licentiouſneſs. This 
| cuſtom, which muſt have had a powerful agency on the manners 
of the Romans, has not been animadverted upon by Mr. Gib- 
bon with the ſeriouſneſs it appears to deſerve, When we read 
that Clodius, who was a patrician of the noble family of Clau- 
dias, procured himſelf to be adopted into a plebeian family, 
that he might the more effectually gratify his reſentment againſt 
Cicero, and of the adoption of Dolabella into the Livian fa- 
mily, from a motive not more honourable, 1 cannot help being 
ſerpriſed that it ſhould in a manner eſcape the ſagacity of the 
hiſtorian, whoie object was to deſcribe the cauſes of the decline 
of Rome. 

* A zouth.]— The original is veſticeps. The natural deriva- 
tion of this word ſeems to be from veſtis, a garment, and capio, to 
take: yet Geſſner aſſerts, that veſtis has ſometimes the ſignifica- 
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kind of removal into the family of another was by 
aſking the people; the form of which rogation 
was this — | 

e Romans, you are deſired to ordain, that Lu- 
cius Valerius ſhould be declared the ſon of Lucius 
Titius, with the ſame legal rights as if born from a 
father and mother of that family ; and that he ſhould 
have power of life and death over him as a father 
ought to have over his ſon. I deſire you, O Ro- 
mans, to grant what I have aſked.” 
But neither could a ward, nor a woman not in the 
power of a parent, be arrogated, becauſe women had 
no part in the comitia, and it was not allowed guar. 
dians to have fo great authority over their wards, as 
to ſubject the perſon of one free born, committed to 
his care, to the power of another. But Maſſurius 


tion of beard. I ſhould rather imagine that veſticeps alludes to 
the period when the toga prætexta was laid aſide, and the 
toga virilis, or manly gown, taken; this was, when they had com- | 
pleted their ſeventeenth year. This is deſcribed in four lines by 
Perſius, which I give in the tranſlation of Dryden :— 


When firſt my childiſh robe reſign'd the charge, 
And left me unconfin'd to hve at large; 
When now my golden bulla hung on high, 
The houſhold gods declar'd me paſt a boy; c 
And my white ſhield proclaim'd my liberty.“ 


The bulla was a gold heart, which boys of quality wore about” 
their necks; and the white ſhield was an emblem that they had 
not yet ſeen military ſervice. The idea that veſtis may mean a 
beard, receives confirmation from the following paſſage in Lu- 
cretius:.— | 

« Molli veſtit lanugine malas.“ 


Sabinus 
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Sabinus fays, that freedmen could be legally 
adopted by the free born. He thought that it 
never was nor could be allowed, that men of the 
rank of thoſe who had been made free, could by 
adoption obtain the rights of thoſe who were free 
born ; otherwiſe, if this ancient law of adoption pre- 


voailed, even a ſlave before the prætor could be re- 


ceived in adoption by his maſter; which, he ſays, 
many writers on the ancient law have aſſerted could 
be done. I obſerve in the oration of Publius 
Scipio, which when cenſor he made to the people 
concerning manners, among other things which he 
reprehended as being done contrary to the inſtitu- 
tions of our en he alſo found fault with this, 


that a ſon who was adopted gave to the father who 


adopted him the legal rights of a natural father. 
The paſſage in the oration is this — 

« In one tribe a father gives his vote, in another 
the ſon, and the adopted fon gives the ſame rights 
as if naturally born to his adopting father. - That 
they directed the abſent to be cenſed, ſo that it 
ceaſed to be neceſſary for any one to appear * at the 
cenſus.” 


8 77 appear. ]—We learn from hence that in the earlier poriods 
of the public, and in the firſt inſtitution of the cenſor's office, it 
was indiſpenſable that the citizens who were to be rated ſhould 
perſonally appear. As the cenſor's duty was to rate the fortunes 
and inſpect the morals of the Romans, the moment that abſence 
was diſpenſed with, this latter part of the office was rendered 
nugatory, and the office itſelf of no material dignity or uſe, 
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Cray. XX. 


Capito * made a Latin word of © ſolæciſmus: 
what the old Latins called this; in what manner the 
fame Capito Aſinius defined © ſolæciſm. 


SOLCECISM was called in Latin, by Ca- 


pito Aſinius, and others of his time, imparilitas, . 


and by the older Latins ftribligo *, as if from the 
change and defect of a twiſted ſentence, and, as it 
were, a certain feerobiligo» which fault Capito 
Aſinius, in his letters to Clodius Tuſcus, thus de- 
fines :=© A ſolceciſm, ſays he, © is an unequal 


and incongruous compoſition of the parts of a ſen- 


1 Stribligo,] or rather ſtrobiligo. — See Suidas at the word 
eTeofineg, Stribligo is uſed to ſignify ſometimes an artichoke, 
ſometimes a whirlwind. It is a word of unuſual occurrence, 
I find it in Arnobius adverſus Gentes, book i. 

« Et tamen Oh! iſti qui pollutas res noſtras vitiorum crimina, 
mini fœditate, ffribiligines, et vos iſtas libris illis in maximis 
atque admirabilibus non habetis ?” 

Its derivation is from over», whence it means any kind of 
contention.. The reader will be pleaſed to ſee a definition of the 
word ſolceciſm from a Hiſtory of Engliſh Poeſy, written ſo early 
as the year 1589, by Puttenham ;i— 

« Your next intolerable vice is /o/ec:/mmzs, or incongruitie, as 
when we ſpeak falſe Engliſhe, that is, by miſuſing the grammati- 
call rules to be obſerved in caſes, genders, tenſes, and ſuch like; 
every poore ſcholler knowes the fault, and cals it the breaking 


of Priſcian's head, for he was 5 among the Latines a principall 


grammarian,” 
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tence. But as ſolceciſm is a Greek word, whether 


the Attics, who ſpoke moſt elegantly, uſed it, has 


often been an object of enquiry. But among the 
Greeks of the beſt authority, I am unable to find 
either the word ſolceciſm or barbariſm. For they 
uſed agg ag as coνẽ,. The more ancient among 
us often uſed ſolzcus, but I cannot find that they ever 
uſed ſolæciſmus. But if it be fo, ſolœciſmus is not 
proper either in Greek or Latin. 


Cn Ar. XXL 


That it is not barbarous, but good Latin, to ſay, © plu- 
ria, © compluria,” and © compluries.” 


A FRIEND of mine of competent learning, 
accidentally uſed in converſation the word 
pluria, not from any oſtentation, nor becauſe he 
thought plura might not be ſaid. He is a man of 
ſerious learning, attached to the ſocial duties, and 
by no means particular in his choice of words. But 
I believe, that from his frequent peruſal of ancient 
writers, this word, which he had repeatedly met with, 
became familiar to his tongue. There was pre- 
ſent when he uſed it an impertinent caviller at words, 
who had read very little, and thoſe only books which 
are in every one's hands. He had a few familiar 
rules, which he had heard of the forms of grammar, 
. ſome 
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ſome rude and half- learned, others incorrect, and 
theſe he threw about him when he met any one, as 
duſt into the eyes. On this occaſion, addreſſing my 
friend, «© You have uſed,” ſaid he, © piuria bar- 
barouſly ; for this word has neither reaſon nor au- 
thority.” Then my friend replied with a imile, 
« | ſhall be obliged to you, my good Sir, as we 
have now leifure from more ſerious buſineſs, if you 
will tell how it happens that pluria, or, what is the 


ſame thing, rompluria, is uſed barbarouſly, and not 


properly, by M. Cato, Q. Claudius, Valerius An- 
tias, L. Alwus, P. Nigidius, and M. Varro, who 
have uſed themſelves, and approved in others, this 
word, not to mention a great number of ancient 
orators and poets ?”—To which the other anſwered, 
arrogantly enough: Theſe authorities,” ſays he, 
* you have from the age of the Fauni and Abori- 
gines *, and you aſſent to this rule. For no com- 
parative neuter word jn the plural number and no- 


* Duff into the eyes. ] This is a proverbial expreſſion taken 
from an old military ſtratagem. Plutarch relates, in his Life 
of Sertonius, that he commanded his ſoldiers to throw duſt in 
the eyes of the enemy, It became afterwards an expreſſion for 


wantonly and deliberately perplexing the judgment of any one. 


Among ourſelves it is not unfrequently applied ts the ſucce ſsful 
adminiſtration of a bribe given to obtain a favourable deeiſion, 

or to prevent any one from ſeeing what would be 3o our pres 
judice. | 

Faun and Aborigines. I— This alludes to the fabulous age 
when Faunus, the ſon of Saturn, was ſuppoſed to reign in Italy. 

The Aborigines were * to be the frſt inhabitants ef 
Italy. 
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minative caſe, has the letter i before the final a, as 
meliora, majora, graviora. It is therefore cuſtomary 
to.ſay not pluria, but plura, left, contrary to the in- 
variable rule, in the comparative degree, the letter i 
ſhould occur before the final a.. When my friend, 


not thinking this impertinent fellow worthy of more 


words, returned, © I believe there are many letters 
of Sinnws ,Capito, a very learned man, collected in 
one book, and depoſited in the temple of Peace“. 
The firſt epiſtle is to Pacuvius Labeo ; the title of 
which is prefixed, © We ought to ſay pluria, and 
not plura.'—In this epiſtle he urges many gram- 
matical reaſons, by which he ſhews that pluria is 
good Latin, and that plura is barbarous. I there- 
fore refer you to Capito; from him you will alſo 
learn, if you are able to comprehend what is intro- 
duced in that epiſtle, that pluria, or plura, is abſo- - 
lute, or ſimple, and not, as you ſeem to think, of the 
comparative degree. This opinion of Sinnio re- 
ceives additional confirmation, becauſe when we ſay 


compluries we do not uſe it with a comparative 


ſenſe. But from compluria, compluries is applied 
adverbially. But as this does not frequently occur, 
I have ſubjoined a verſe of Plautus, from the co- 
medy called The Perſian :— 


c Quid metuis* ? metuo hercle vero, ſenſi ego 
compluries.“ 


59 


3 Temple of Peace.] Here was a public Soy eftabliſhed by 
Veſpaſian. 


* Vuid metuis ?] — This paſſage occurs in the third hone of 
te 


Z 


OF AULUS GELLIUS. 339 


So alſo M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins, has 
uſed this word three times :— _ 

Compluries eorum milites mercenari inter ſeſe 
multi alteri alteros aceidere, complur ies multi ſimul 


ad hoſtes trans fugere compluries ns im- 
petum facere. 1 I1- HH 


the fourth act. But in the edition which I have by me of Gro- 
novius it is read not compluries, but complures; nor is any notiee 
taken of the word in the notes. It has in the paſſage before us 
the meaning of ten. 
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